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A wedding that could affect you! 





t’s the permanent mating of smooth or embossed viny] plastic sheetingt 


metal sheeting in a new basic material—Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate! 
Sullvyne-Clad may well affect you, since it is a prefinished sheet that can 
be punched, stamped or otherwise formed into a wide range of metal prot 
ucts. The rich, colorful covering is many times thicker than ordinary paint 





lacquer or enamel—won’t chip, crack or craze—defies corrosion and abrasi@i. 
Sullvyne-Clad results from a unique and precise process developed ij 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corporation. A big factor in its commercial feasibilif 
is PLIOVIC—the easy-processing vinyl—which best meets the necessarilj ; 
tight specifications on uniformity, processability, heat stability and phys 
ical properties. 
The particular PLIOVIC used in Sullvyne-Clad is one of a famill 
of resins specifically designed to be easier-processing withotl 
sacrifice of physical properties. How can they help you 
to improved products at improved cost? For details 
write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. D-94%, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 








The Finest Chemicals for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 
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The ‘Telephone Pole 


That Became 


a Memorial 


The cottage on Lincoln Street in Port- 
land, Oregon, is shaded by graceful trees 
and covered with ivy. 


Many years ago, A. H. Feldman and his 
wife remodeled the house to fit their dreams 
...and set out slips of ivy around it. And 
when their son, Danny, came along, he, too, 
liked to watch things grow. One day, when 
he was only nine, he took a handful of ivy 
slips and planted them at the base of the 
telephone pole in front of the house. 


Time passed ...and the ivy grew, climb- 
ing to the top of the pole. Like the ivy, 
Danny grew too. He finished high school, 
went to college. The war came along before 
he finished—and Danny went overseas. And 
there he gave his life for his country. 


Not very long ago the overhead telephone 
lines were being removed from the poles on 
Lincoln Street. The ivy-covered telephone 
pole in front of the Feldman home was about 
to be taken down. Its work was done. 


But, when the telephone crew arrived, 
Mrs. Feldman came out to meet them. 
“Couldn’t it be left standing?” she asked. 
And then she told them about her son. 


So the pole, although no longer needed, 
wasn’t touched at all. At the request of the 
telephone company, the Portland City Coun- 
cil passed a special ordinance permitting the 
company to leave it standing. And there it is 
today, mantled in ivy, a living memorial to 
Sergeant Danny Feldman. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Everyone Can Count on 


VeEDER-ROOT 


For moderate counting duty, where extreme long 
life is not required, this new small reset counter 
is completely reliable. Compact and easily con- 
nected, this counter may be actuated by any 
type of switch, relay or photoelectric unit. 
Recommended speed is 700 counts per minute. 
Power consumption is low . . . and so is the 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT ® 


price... but still the same Veeder-Root high 
quality. So here again is proof that you can 
count on Veeder-Root for any type of counter 
. electrical, mechanical or manual .. . for 
any type of duty in any field from atomics 
to electronics. What do you need to count? 
Write: 
Chicago 6, ll. »* New York 19,N.Y. * Greenville, S.C. 


Montreal 2, Canada «+ Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


‘The Name that Counts” 
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In the Engineering Department at Standard 
Pressed Steel, Webster Walvector spreads heat 
beneath long window area. 


World’s Largest 
Socket Screw Piant— 


STEAM-HEATED 
by WEBSTER 


Standard Pressed Steel, Jenkintown, 
Pa., solves heating problems with 
Webster Steam Heating Equipment 
in plant, Webster Tru-Perimeter 
Heating in offices. 


When SPS completed its $10,000,000 
expansion program, floor space was 
doubled and offices air conditioned. 
In the factory, Webster Unit 
Heaters give quick, flexible heating 
with ample air movement. 


In offices, draft-free comfort is as- 
sured with Webster Tru-Perimeter 
Heating with Walvector. Webster 
Radiator Traps, Valves and Dirt 
Strainers are included in the heat- 
ing system. 


_ 


Aerial View. Architect: Richard Pullinger. Engi- 
neer: Widdicombe Engineering Co. Heating 
Contractor: Bowers Brothers Co. General Con- 
tractor: Townsend & Elfreth. 

For any industrial plant or commer- 
cial building, investigate the ad- 
vantages of Webster Tru-Perimeter 
Heating with steam or forced hot 
water. See your Webster Represent- 
ative, or write us. 

Address Dept. BW-4 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CU elali 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
Other Webster Heating 
Equipment includes 
Webster Baseboard; Webster Convec- 
tors; Webster Process Steam Traps; 
Webster Moderator Systems of Steam 


Heating and continuous flow controls 
for hot water heating. Data on request. 
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t your office efficiency! 


Actual test shows work output increased 27% 
after installation of VMP MOBILWALLS 


Plan your office layout with vmMp’s modern 
metal partitioning, and do away with old- 
fashioned ‘‘fish bowl’’ conditions. 
MOBILWALLS cut down noise, sharply 
reduce delays and errors. With the privacy 
they afford, routines run smoother and 
work-stopping distractions are virtually 
eliminated. MOBILWALLS are ideal for 
every office, large or small. If you’re plan- 
ning a new office, or remodeling an old one, 
don’t pass up the savings they afford. 


We can show you how much others have 
gained in office efficiency—how much 
they’ve cut down on costly delays. We'll 
demonstrate with Ratio-Delay Studies— 
accurate reports that rate office efficiency. 
They show what has been done, let you 
picture for yourself what can be done in 
your own Office. 


MODERN STYLING . .. SPEEDY INSTALLATION 





VMP MOBILWALLS are smartly designed— 
ideal for office or factory. Colors are restful 
and permanent. Surfaces never chip, warp, 
or crack; they wash clean easily. Erection 
crews from your own local area install 


Here’s what happened in a large insurance 
company after MOBILWALLS were installed: 


© Office productivity increased 27%. 
Delays, lost motion were cut 48%. 

e Time spent paying attention to dis- 
tractions, and correcting errors, 
was reduced 38%. 
The VMP MOBILWALLS installation 
helped in adding as much to work 
output as could have been added 
by a 27% increase in employees and 
payroll expense. 


Free folder. Get complete details by writing 
to Department BW4 for vmp’s informative 
folder . . . detailed data on Ratio-Delay, 
comparisons of partitioning materials nor- 
mally used, and other valuable facts. 


MOBILWALLS in a matter of hours—your 
office routine is uninterrupted. And VMP 
MOBILWALLS are readily adaptable to 
floor plan changes—they are easily and 
quickly moved. 


/roducts, inc. 





ORANGE, 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Single-machine automation 
is a specialty at V & O. Long 
slide precision of V & O 
presses provides the accura- 
cies necessary for simple or 
complex tooling. 


For metal stamping, 
speed Henry & Wright De 
Machines in one @ 
complete parts that ne 
would require several 


rate presses. 
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MANY SIZES, MANY SHAPES of cartons can be 
loaded automatically into corrugated shipping 
cases on mode/ 800 Standard-Knapp Casers. 
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By easy changes Hartford- 
Empire forming machines pro- 
duce bottles and jars rang- 
ing from the smallest to the 
largest at high speeds and 
low cost. 
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EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Only the best is good enough 


If you want to automate or mechanize in specific ways with 
equipment that provides for change, take the first step by 
writing for our condensed catalog of over 275 machines. 


Se RR Re ee eee ee 


EMHART MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


Please send your condensed catalog of Emhart machines. 


Name. 








Company. 





Street address. 


City. Zone__. State 
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FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL & 

ELECTRONIC 2h) Fete 
PRODUCT | 21% acum 
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Belden’ 


WIREMAKER FOR tL, 


~ 


“€ WELDING 


ELECTRONICS “TO SERVE YOU BETTER” 


Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic—that is Belden’s 
business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers of transistor 
or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers two stories high—power 
supply cords for the smallest appliances, like your shaver—up to heavy 
duty electric tools and equipment. 

For welders, for planes, for electronic brains—Belden has the wire 


for the job—Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 
Belden Manufacturing Company Chicago 80. Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS SERVE BEST... 


ym itm iin | 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 





READERS REPO 


BRB 


Three Weeks’ War 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on “Three Weg 
That Rocked an Industry” [Fg 
19°55,p50] was more than usug 
significant in that, despite the leng) 
of time, which was greater th 
three weeks, that the price war @ 
isted, yours was the only publig 
tion that, to my knowledge, ey 
made mention of it. One canpg 
help but wonder how such a signifi 
cant industry’s activities receivg 
such little publicity 

A fellow purchasing agent hy 
just indicated to me that he feg 
that we have a better grapevi_ 
than the prison camp analogy yoy 
made, since Our grapevine consigy 
of the salesmen who call on us agg 
the sales managers who are com 
tinually on the long  distang 
phones. 

J. DONALD Hog 
PURCHASING AGEN1 
THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 

ILLUMINATING CO 

CLEVELAND, OHI 


¢ Thank you, Reader Hogg. Ask 
indicated in a subsequent letter, » 
other McGraw-Hill publication 
Electrical World, has covered th 
subject since. 


Package Licensing 


Dear Sir: 

At page 31 of BUSINESS WEE 
for March 5 your article on th 
forthcoming Report of the At 
torney General’s National Commit 
tee to Study the Antitrust Law§ 
states that: 

“On package licensing, the com 
mittee clearly agrees with the gor 
ernment’s theory about Radio 
Corp. of America’s system of I 
censing its patents. It finds packag 
licensing all right in theory but 
illegal whenever the owner refuses 
to license less than the complet 
package.” 

The Committee Report is cot 
fidential, has not yet been release 
and we have not seen it. But ap 
parently a BUSINESS WEEK frepit 
sentative has been given access 0 
the Report. We do not believe th 
Report refers to Radio Corpor 
tion of America or, contrary 
legal ethics, prejudges issues im4 
case pending before a federal court 
Therefore, we believe your repit 
sentation that the Report mentiots 
the RCA case is not true and is UF 
fair. 

Your conclusion that RCA ® 
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a Assembly Cost Co 3S? ys 
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ication, 2 I Tocco 4 s EB 
df wit nduction brazing 
Now’s the time to balance YOUR production budget 
This assembly may bear no resemblance to __ tion used arc welding to join the bushing 
a your product, but its case is typical of the and clamp shown above. In an effort to re- 
ms At savings accomplished by Induction Heating duce costs TOCCO Induction Heating was 
ymmit- of metal parts of all sizes and shapes. brought into the production picture with 
Law & Formerly the Norris Thermador Corpora- __ the following results: 
> COM 
pa OLD METHOD (Arc Welding) NEW METHOD (TOCCO Induction Brazing) 
of ie Material (rod) . . . 2... $ 4.56 per M parts Material (solder and flux). . $13.83 per M parts 
ackage EG et a le eee ee 20.63 per M parts OT EE ae ee a 8.82 per M parts 
y but ar a a ae 21.25 per M parts eS Se er ee 9.08 per M parts 
_— Total Cost Old Method . . . $46.44 per M parts Total Cost TOCCO Method . $31.73 per M parts 
nplete 
Re TOCCO Engineers are glad to survey your operations for similar cost-cutting results—no obligation, of course. 
e 
a il Cou, Geding annsdem me 
a THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY pee ee ey | 
repre | NEWS LLETINGD THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT Co. 
88 lo hd Dept. W-4, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
the Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
pore TOCCO Induction Brazing and Soldering.” 
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‘court. Position 
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tions Comp 
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with a COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 





Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing 
labor costs — a single cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- 
Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes, and picks 
up — all in one operation! Maintenance men like 
the convenience of working with this single unit 
... the thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine simple to 
operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. 
There are no switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed 
to desired rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 


Model 213P at left, for heavy duty scrubbing of 
large-area floors, has a 26-inch brush spread, and 
cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! (Powder Dis- 
penser and Level Cable Wind are optional.) Finnell 
I makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
ses intermediate operations, and in gas- 
oline as well as electric models. From 
this complete line, you can choose 
the size and model that’s exactly 
right for your job (no need to over- 
buy or under-buy). It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or purchase 
a Scrubber-Vac, and that a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your mainte- 
mance operators in the 

proper use of the machine 

and to make periodic 
check-ups. For demonstra- 

tion, consultation, or liter- 

ature, phone or write 

nearest Finnell Branch or 

Finnell System, Inc., 3804 

East Street, Elkhart, Indi- 

ana. Branch Offices in all 

J principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


z 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 
“ TTL painciva 


Originators 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines CITIES 





fuses to license “less than the cog 
plete package” also is not true ay 
is unfair. RCA offers licenses 
anyone under any or all of ig 
patents at reasonable rates. RCAj 
license agreements contain no 
strictive provisions of any kind, 
RCA’s liberal licensing polig 
of making its inventions availabl 
to all at reasonable rates and wif 
out restriction has contributed g 
stantially to the development of 
radio-television industry as one 
the fastest growing and most co 
petitive in America 
ROBERT L. WER 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
ATTORNEY 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The report of the committee ¢ 
not mention RCA. It was our 
terpretation that the package lice 
ing described in it was of the 
referred to in the governme 
complaint. 


Air Traffic Cops 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the sté 
“Radar With 100-Mile  Reag 
Speeds Airport Traffic’ [BW 
Mar.19°55,p80}. 

This is a very well done pie 
and should do much to make f 
air traffic problem clear to the ge 
eral reader. One point that see 
rather important to us has be 
omitted, however—the question @# 
who is performing all this contrd 
activity. Nowhere is it mentioned 
that the Civil Aeronautics Admin 
istration operates the air traffic con 
trol center and tower. 

BEN STERN 
DIRECTOR 
OFFICE OF AVIATION INFORMATION 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Not Our Invention 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a patient reader of 
BUSINESS WEEK for a couple 0 
years [but I think] your techniqu 
in attempting to create the impres 
sion of “Happy Times” under th 
Republican Administration is jut 
nile. 

If this is your intention, plea® 
be a little more astute about your 
statistics and double meaning. 
Business stinks and you know it 

T. A. Grass 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


* The business statistics that ¥ 
print are not merely of our inve 
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Heads may roll at General Offices tomor- 
row. Without the reports from the Spring- 
field branch, the monthly profit-and-loss 
statement can’t be completed. But Irene 
is past caring. 

You see, it’s like this every month. A big 
pile-up of figures to be boiled down into 
one report at the last minute. She’s fed up. 

What Irene needs is Keysort punched- 
card accounting. With Keysort, her fig- 
ures would always be right up to date. 
End-of-the-month would be just like any 
other day. And the report from this 
branch would always reach the home- 
office comptroller on time. 


“Nuts to the board meeting...I’m going to the dance!” 


It’s situations like this which prevent 
many a decentralized company operation 
from reaping decentralization’s full re- 
wards. Progressive management can still 
be seriously hobbled by inadequate ac- 
counting procedures in branch offices. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and give 
them to you fast. On your desk by the 4th 
of each month. Whether you run a 100- 
man plant or a string of branches serving 
the whole country. At very low cost. 

Thetrained McBee man near you will be 
glad to show you how it’s done. Or write us. 


Se0e 80° 2 ® 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio * Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
] ipal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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23 Choice Industrial Acres 
Now Available in the Elmira, N.Y. Area 


Located at Elmira Heights, N. Y., in 
the center of a heavy industry area, 





ATT 


this level, cleared property is close 
to U. S. Steel’s American Bridge 
Co. plant. Ideally suited to light or 





heavy manufacturing or warehous- 











ing operations. Here are the facts: 


@ Level, cleared site—zoned for industry—can be 
divided. e@ All utilities available—also has under- 
ground stream close to surface. @ Fronting on two 
highways — and alongside Lackawanna main line. 


For detailed, confidential information about this and other desirable 
plant sites in Lackawanna Land, without obligation, please contact: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Room 1789, 140 Cedar St., New York + Phone BArclay 7-2500 


\ _ ~ NEW YORK 
R | 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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tion. If you will take a look a 
Figures of the Week page, you 
see that we quote many s0 
for our figures. Most of those, 
as steel production, are not 
veloped by us but come from 
established source, government 
non-government. The only 
on the whole page that is our, 
is the BUSINESS WEEK Ing 
And that is made up from 
figures supplied to us and they 
part of those printed each week 
the Figures of the Week page 
Now, if you will also look af 
columns of figures on that 
you will see that output of 
autos, construction, electric pow 
oil, and paperboard is up compan 
with the preceding week, moni 
year, and 1946, the first postyy 
year. Since they are all up so mex 
urably, it is hard to interpret tha 
other than as statistical indicat 
of growing business volume. 


Vintage of 1900 


Dear Sir: 

We have read with deep intere 
your article relative to the weather 
on page 150 of the February 26 '§ 
issue. 

As a youngster of the vintage d 
1900, we had always more or les 
scoffed at the winters of the “goof 
old days,” as we have a sever 
winter strike us every few yea 
here, with sub zero temperatum 
and heavy snows 

However, we _ visited Angi 
Glacier, atop Mount Edith Cavel, 
in Jasper Park, Alberta, in 1953 
and learned from Dr. William 0 
Field, of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, that the ice cap her 
had receded 1,519 feet betwee 
1927 and 1953 

At Columbia Ice Fields, on th 
road from Banff to Jasper, we wert 
informed that this ice was receding 
at the rate of 100 inches a year. 

We just thought your researche 
might be interested in this informs 
tion, coming as it does from om 
who resists as much as possible, 
these claims about the “good ol 
days.” 






C. J. HUYSKEN 
DETROIT, MICH 


San Diego vs. Tulsa 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article, “Ar 
Builders Going Too Fast?” [BW- 
Mar.19°55,p52] my reaction wa 
why Tulsa? San Diego is the fast 
est growing large city in the cout 
try and without an oil boom, 100. 

A comparison of figures betwett 9 
those stated by you for Tulsa with 
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cull “We're betting on the LA Vi UW L/* 
rap 


“*§ to boost our sales of Lily Cups this year” 


>tweel 
onthe Mr. Fen K. Doscher, Vice President in charge of sales for Lily-Tulip 
; ins Cup Corporation says, “No other packaging method increases sales 
a at point of purchase like the window box. We're putting more and 
= more of our line in this selling package.” 
ak Wouldn't your product look better and sell faster in a smart window 
1 ol box made all the more glamorous because the window is sparkling 
SKEY Celanese* acetate? This famous packaging film is always crystal clear 
and outstanding for its flatness and resistance to wrinkling. As for 
shelf life, Celanese acetate stays crisp and new-looking month 
after month. Learn about the economy and other advantages of the 
“Are window box. Write Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics 
rf Division, Dept. 129-D 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
fast Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical 
> Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
7 PACKAGING FILMS 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 

















F.0.S: || INDUSTRIAL 
J TAPE _ 

















NOW-— Industrial Tape 
from Atomic Research! 


F.O.S. is processed to 
provide uniformity of 
product and performance, 
controlled by the unique 
Strontium 90 Process. 


Denser, smoother, more 
consistent adhesive coating. 
Try it. Write on your letterhead 
for free F.O.S. samples. 










F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 











similar San Diego statistics 
prove my point. 


In San Diego by comparisal 


builders are going . . . so fast m 
residents have been wondering 
some time what the outcome 
be. 

J. A. Vog 
DISTRICT AGENT 
SAN’ DIEGO GAS & ELECTRIC Co, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIE 


Auto Hoarding 


Dear Sir: 


Re BUSINESS WEEK [Marj 
'55,p28], “Detroit Is Beginning hi 


Wonder: Is The Future Here?” 

It is my opinion that people a 
buying automobiles now in antig. 
pation of a large auto strike an 
higher prices for cars. 


My family has purchased thr 2 


new cars this year. These cay 
would normally [have] been pup 
chased over the next 18 to ¥ 
months. Now we don’t need tp 
worry about a new car for th 
next three or four years, if need 
be. I believe others are buyin 
cars for the same reason. 

H. L. Myers 
MYERS SALES & SERVICE 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


No Everlasting Homes 


Dear Sir: 
Your Personal Business artick 
[Feb.26’55,p18 . . implies that 


homes last forever. 

There are approximately 46,000; 
000 dwelling units in this nation 
If they all lasted for 100 years, it 
would still require the construe 
tion of 460,000 dwelling units ar 
nually just to replace the 46,000; 
000 dwelling units in existence ont 
in every 100 years. 

Add 920,000 replacement unit 
to the 1,400,000 new families and 
the sum is 2,320,000 units which 
is just about equal [to] the num 
ber of homes that were built during 
the 2-year period you [mention]. 

Barring the unusual and a d& 
pression brought about through 
fears spread by the Gloom and 
Doom boys, we can continue 1 
build about 1,200,000 homes a 
nually indefinitely. 

JOHN BONFORTE 
BONFORTE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 











Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The beauty aids of your day, King Tut, may have come 
in exquisite and exotic alabaster containers—but for 
efficiency and pleasantness they couldn’t come close to 
today’s scientifically blended cosmetics. 


To unite oil and water into smooth, gentle creams 
and lotions, Atlas emulsifiers are rapidly replacing 
old-fashioned soap-type emulsifiers. And the cosmetic 
industry is using Atlas sorbitol to prevent dryness 
and to achieve a rich, emollient effect. 


Many other products you use every day have been 
improved by Atlas emulsifiers, sorbitol, detergents, 
activated carbons, paints and explosives, and many 

manufacturers have developed new and better products 
as the result of cooperative research with Atlas. 


“ > DP 
“a , >> Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 
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POWDER COMPANY 


" St) = SORBITOL, EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
POLYESTER RESINS, PAINTS, EXPLOSIVES 


The above is an accurate reproduction of the costume and cosmetic 
Serta Sanne denen ne ass Bo. ACTIVATED CARBONS, LAUNDRY COVERS 








call Ryerson 
for steel carbon, alloy, stainless 


Quick delivery from world’s largest stocks 


Whether you need a single piece or a truckload you can depend 
on prompt, personal service from your nearby Ryerson plant. 
So, for every kind of steel—when you need it—call Ryerson. 


RYERSON STEEL 


bas Principal products in stock: bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, 
alloy & stainless steel, reinforcing, etc., also machinery & tools 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE, N. C. © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO * CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE © ST. LOUIS © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE @ SEATIE 









BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Here’s a story, in two parts, on how business improvement is fanning 
PR. 9, 1955 out—in the tangible form of employment, payrolls, purchasing power: 
APR. 7, 


¢ For what has already happened, you have personal income (pumped up 
by $1-billion, at an annual rate, since January) and unemployment (down by 
about 300,000 since the turn of the year). 


¢ And for what lies ahead, there are the Labor Dept.’s gleanings on 
employers’ hiring intentions (which promise gains right through May). 



















A BUSINESS WEEK Income payments are rolling in at record rates. The surprisingly rapid 
rise in business has seen to that. 





Personal income has risen to $292.4-billion (at a seasonally adjusted 
SERVICE annual rate). That’s $1-billion higher than it was in January and $7.4-billion 
ahead of February last year. 







Shopping note: That helped buy a lot of Easter fripperies. 







Factory payrolls are accounting for most of the rise this year. 






That’s not surprising, of course, because on the down side the deepest 
decline was in these earnings. But it marks the first turnabout in this 
sector since the slide started in 1953. 


Factory hands are getting $6814-billion at an anuual rate. This is the 
best since the figure of $69.8-billion was touched in 1953. 











These rising factory payrolls now mean a weekly payout of about $950- 
million. That’s $20-million up from January, and it’s about $30-million 
better than this time last year. 






Fewer people are dividing up the money than last year, however. 


Factory employment still is behind by 250,000. But those at work are 
putting in an extra hour, and each hour is worth 5¢ more. Together, these 
extras put $3.65 more into the average weekly pay envelope. 











Jobless ranks have been shrinking steadily ever since January, when 
insured unemployment was 1,976,200, a peak for the year to date. 


Now only 1,665,300 claimants are drawing checks. At this time a year 
ago, 2.2-million workers were collecting jobless compensation. 


And there’s less job turnover now. At this time last year, some 300,000 
were filing unemployment claims each week. Initial claims now are running 
only about 200,000 a week. 













Most employers look for their payrolls to show moderate expansion for 
another several weeks at least. 


That’s what the spot check in 145 major industrial centers by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security shows. Here’s their thumb-nail sketch: 






¢ More jobs will open up at factories in 129 centers. 





¢ Modest cuts are expected in only 16. (Earlier in the year, employers 
in 28 areas had thought fewer hirings were likely.) 













Labor surpluses are hard to eliminate, even with the improvement that 
has taken place and is still in the cards. There are 40 major areas that 
apparently will continue in this unhappy class right through May. 
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These are the “Group IV” areas—with labor surplus of 6% or more. 


A year ago, there were only 30 areas in this category. Four have since 
bettered their rating—Detroit, Racine, San Antonio, and the Davenport-Rock 










































Island-Moline region. But 14 others slipped down—while 26 of the original 
30 remain as trouble spots. 





Smaller labor markets have deeper trouble than the big ones. These 
are areas where closing a single plant can produce a long-term blight. You 
would expect them to be more numerous, and they are. 

Labor surpluses had put 46 of them in Group IV this time last year— 
and only one has worked its way out. Meantime, 68 others have been added. 
The additions have come dominantly from textiles and coal, occasionally 
both. 


RENIN TI | Sraney—conerse: 


Corporations likely to need money face a stiffening in rates. 


Official policy is to tighten reins further at this point. Govern- 
ment bond prices have sagged (and are now scraping earlier 1955 lows 
again). Also, the Treasury paid the highest rate since 1953 on its latest 
batch of short-term paper. 


Among private lenders, the commercial paper rate has just been 
advanced and seems almost certain to be marked up again (page 50). 





Bank funds should be more plentiful, momentarily, because of a payoff ; 
on crop loans. The banks have been carrying about $800-million of surplus 
crops under price-support loans that came due on Mar. 31. 


Repayments had little visible effect on the money market, however. 





Oil companies are experiencing some familiar spring pains. 

Colder-than-average weather gave them a fine winter for fuel oil sales 
—but gasoline poured into storage at the same time. Now, just like a year 
ago, motor fuel threatens to give trouble. 


Last year, refiners waited for the Texas authorities to cut back crude 
oil output and protect the price structure. This year, though, major com- 
panies have taken the initiative by cutting refinery runs. 


Storage stocks of gasoline passed 184-million bbl. at the end of March. 
This was only 544-million bbl. higher than a year ago—but the year-earlier 
figure itself was high enough to be frightening. 

Mild weather and happy motoring may gradually drain off the excess. 
But the oil industry, convinced it must learn to live with gasoline surpluses 
each spring, feels output cuts are quicker and surer. 

Spotty price wars, from New England to California, strengthen the 
resolve to act. New Jersey filling stations, incidentally, are warring again 
despite a big-company counter offensive (BW—Mar.19’54,p34). 












The auto race at the quarter: It’s Chevrolet leading Ford for first; 
Buick and Plymouth neck-and-neck for third; but two General Motors’ 
divisions—Oldsmobile and Pontiac—are battling it out for fifth. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 9, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Y N 
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ADHESION 


Nowhere is adhesion more important 
than in the chemical coatings we 
make. If a printing ink, a refrigerator 
enamel, a textile printing color doesn’t 
stick, its other values are lost. 


Proper adhesion doesn’t just happen; 
it results from intimate knowledge of 
the technical factors involved: me- 
chanical interlocking, adsorption, 
chemical reaction with the surface. 
Very often it is improved by varying 
the molecular polarity of the ingredi- 
ents of the coating itself. 

Adhesion is one of many important 
problems common to chemically- 
evolved surface films. Study of these 


problems is so important to product 
performance and customer satisfac- 
tion that we attack them with a con- 
tinuing research program unique in 
the chemical coatings field. 
Interchemical’s technical attack 
starts with chemistry, physics and the 
science of color. It carries on through 
the practical lessons learned from 
serving many different industries over 
many years. 

If your product requires a chemical 
coating for protection, decoration or 
communication, we offer authority 
based on specialization and world- 
wide experience. 


The Interchemical Adherometer meas- 
ures the force required to strip a coating 
from a surface. It was designed and built 
in the Interchemical Research Labora- 
tories to provide another precision tool 
for the study of chemical coatings. 


Interchemical 


cOoORsgk FP CRA TIE Se 8 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


IPI* and In-tag* Printing Inks * interchemical* Industrial Finishes ¢ Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon 
Papers and Inked Ribbons « Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics ¢ R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion* Refractory Clays 


* TRADEMARK 








Satisfaction rests on / the carton 














INTEGRATED 
PRODUCTION 









The first requirement of a good shipping 


container is protection—and The Procter & Gamble Co., 
maker of Crisco, knows by experience that Union 
corrugated containers are dependable. Another important 
consideration is merchandising effectiveness. Good design 


and good printing combine to make this box a winner. 


NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. ¥. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) | . . . , *1406 1140.5 139.0 1204 916 


























2,276 2,278 2,241 1,622 1,281 


: 
. 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 





meeetnen ae NI UT ND oa oc iois.cav a cio ces arscc a euwisesmeeess 219,361 +217,346 192,892 146,498 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . $66,268 $67,235 $53,804 $47,616 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)..................--++++. 9,804 9,907 eee 8,463 4,238 
i Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,807 6,863 6,806 6,486 4,751 
i Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... 1,317 1,342 1,467 1,137 1,745 

Paperboard production (tons)... ... 5 5 bs sara oraiie wa bodeeedare piacohd wie 271,066 267,445 266,804 225,519 167,269 













Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.l. (daily av., thousands of Seer 69 71 68 66 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)...............2.-005 38 38 42 34 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +2% +14% +3% -11% +30% 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................00.0000005 237 232 222 267 22 





PRIU! = So 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 401.9 401.5 392.7 438.2 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 91.9 91.2 90.7 84.7 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 86.3 87.1 86.5 101.6 ++75.4 
I I UNI ME 565. 9.5. 0S, are, 30:4 010, 6 Mie Bo dU SuSE wb e Dele.c 18.7¢ 18.7¢ 18.8¢ 20.1¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 144.7 144.7 144.7 140.9 ++76.4 
| ee er ee $37.00 $37.00 $37.58 $24.50 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.).................2205. 36.000¢ 33.480¢  33.000¢ 30.000¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.49 $2.48 $2.41 $2.43 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 33.69¢ 33.64¢ 33.60¢ 34.11¢ 30.56¢ 


I Me Sob fr55:4, 01d a's 9 ota Oe ae nhc Le eae $2.00 $2.00 $2.05 $2.12 $1.51 








90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s). oars 293.2 292.4 293.7 215.6 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.48¢ 3.48% 3.49% 3.47% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 18-13% 18-12% 13-13% 2% 3-1% 











Demand deposits adjusted, wepeceue member banks. .... 2.1... 6.00 c cen 55,590 56,282 56,270 51,812 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................... 83,455 83,996 84,416 77,814 ++71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,707 22,747 22,351 22,763 + +t9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 32,885 33,509 34,599 30,850 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...................0.c0ceeeeeees 24,848 24,904 24,813 25,316 23,883 









~ 2 J ; ‘ ‘ Latest Preceding Year 1946 

Teer ee ee Fy ae rere ks 5 a Month Month Ago Average 
MS . nkccusedeccdeconvusaeebcawanent OS eee 60.5 59.9 60.1 55.2 
as, a,c diumaba nee eee SS ree 32 3.4 3.7 2.3 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing......................2005 ee $75.30 $74.34 $70.71 $43.82 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... eee $292.4 $291.4 . $285.0 $178.0 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..................... a Sr $16.1 $15.9 $16.8 $16.9 
Consumer credit | rr rr re February........0. $29,518 $29,760 $28,140 $6,704 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions)....................... February Daauaare $22,508 $22,436 $21,582 $3,174 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........... oo, RCT ree $43.6 $43.6 $46.1 $21.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)....  ..... February.......... $11,660 $11,530 $11,850 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)............... February.......... $22,360 $22,210 $22,420 $9,791 

* Preliminary, week ended April 2, 1955. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for "'Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


SETTLING THE FORMOSA CRISIS. Two different 
sets of secret negotiations are in progress....p. 25 


READY FOR THE ROLLCALL AT WARD. Wolfson 
hasn't conceded defeat, but he’s gloomy about 
Avery’s accord with the Teamsters 


NONSKEDS HIT... by CAB’s claim that their 
money-making aircoaches fly illegally . 28 


TVA PROPOSES .. . a radical switch—to devices 
used by private utilities—for financing power ex- 
pansion 


WEEK 


his 


WHAT DOES A COMPANY ON RUMOR RIDE Do 
ABOUT IT? Denying false reports doesn’t always 
help when stocks start gyrating. . -p. 30 
ROUGH GOING ON PUBLIC WORKS. Administra. J 
tion’s highway plan is just about dead and there's 
only faint hope for schools, river project.....p. 32 | 


Business Briefs 


SPECIAL REPORT: 

GAW: THE SHOWDOWN—THE MEANING. Look. 
ing at annual wage issue from all angles—its his- 
tory, friends and foes, cost, effect on economy .p. 80 





BUSINESS ABROAD: 


Business Outlook .. 


MARKETING: 


TELEVISION'S GAIN 


IS OTHR® 


JAPAN: TALKING TO BOTH SIDES 
in a drive to win aid from the West, 
trade with the Reds.........p. 136 
A VOLKSWAGEN RUNAWAY. Ger- 
man auto sets a burning pace to 
become the hottest selling import 
BE Nevsdca tht ewads dees ee p. 140 
LOOKING ABROAD ... at what U. S. 
firms are doing overseas....p. 145 
A DUBIOUS LOOK AT TRADE 
GOALS. Bretton Woods aims undergo 
sharp reappraisal... ..p. 148 


THORIUM—ATOMIC DARK HORSE. 
Long neglected element may join 
uranium as fuel source....... p. 180 
TOBACCO’S TROUBLES PILE UP. 
Shrinking demand, bigger yields 
plague the burley growers....p. 182 
GROWERS GAG AT IMPORTS ... 
but peanut users demand quota 
boost to ease tight supplies..p. 184 


‘COMPANIES: 


OFF-BEAT IDEAS: EACH IS A LIV- 
ING FOR SOMEONE. A handful of 
case studies on how to make money 
the unusual way............. p. 174 


FINANCE: Sine 


AN OLD MONEY MARKET HAND 
PEPS UP AGAIN. Commercial paper 
rates creep up for the third time this 

cide < atten we p. 50 


—AND EVEN MORE TO COME. 
Corporate dividends are off to strong 
start in race to top 1954 mark. .p. 56 


ee ta ee ore od 


IN AUTOS: THE BIG SHOW STARTS. 





Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week........ 
Charts of the Week 

Local Business 

Readers Report 








UAW and GM talk about wages, pen- 
sions, insurance—and GAW..p. 158 
UAW FIGHTS FOR KOHLER PACT. 
Local battles for survival as strike 
enters second year..........p. 162 
MINIMUM PAY .. . must be deter- 
mined on local basis......... p. 167 


ERENT 


LIKE HIS FELLOW WORKERS, HE’S 
AN OWNER, TOO. Plywood mills 
run by employee-shareholders blos- 
somed with housing boom... .p. 120 


HOW TO SUCCEED .... leads to 
problem of staying happy at the 


BIGGER ROLE IN FUND-RAISING. 
Management finds out more about 
ways and means of giving....p. 130 





The Pictures—Camera Hawaii—112; 
Henry G. Compton—140; General 
Motors—42 (top It., bot. It., ctr., rt.); 
Int'l News Photos—25 (It.), 27—(top 
It.); 162; Lou Jacobs—174 (top), 175 
(top); Herb Kratovil—27 (rt.), 42 
(top rt.); Marshall Lockman—120, 
121; Walter McCardell—116; Mis- 
souri Research Lab—174 (bot.); U.S. 
Army Photograph—175 (bot.); U.P. 
—25 (ctr., rt.); Arthur Siegel—27 
(bot. It.); Wide World—29, 177; 
John Zimmerman—80. 











MEDIA’S LOSS. TV's higher adve 
tising revenues are coming out ofits 
competitors’ pockets 


A TEST FOR AMBIGUOUS LAW. 

Case against shoe firm may help pin 
down precise meaning of antitrus 
statute eer 


“THE MARKETS: -¥Z 


SHIFTING PATTERNS IN THE 19% 
BULL MARKET. Since January heavy 
trading and slumping stock price 
have gone hand in hand....p. lM 


WALL STREET TALKS ... . abou 
what rumors do to stocks . . . bank 
merger and “duplicate accounts” .. 
and other things ..p. 18 


PRODUCTION: 


CRACKING DOWN ON COUNTER 
FEITS. Conviction for faking radio 
and TV tube trademarks is first step 
toward damming a flood......p. 4l 


DETROIT TREND: LIGHT, STRONG. 
FLASHY. Eye-catching —_ is the 
latest thing in trucks..........p. 4 


SUGAR IS PURER... by new milling 
process, the industry's first big 
change in a century 


NEW PRODUCTS ...........-p. 4 


CONVAIR STAGES A COUP...}y 
hiring a nuclear physicist and vet 


turing into basic research. .....p. 7 
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42 PAGES OF FACTS in this inter- money ... reported in dollars-and- vantages no other resilient material 





























esting, readable booklet. Among cents terms that really mean some- can offer! Neoprene may be the an- 
ay them: how neoprene is produced . . . thing to you. swer to one of your industrial prob- 

alist of neoprene’s outstanding prop- YOU'LL SEE HOW you, too, can use lems. Clip coupon below and find 
ITER erties and how they canhelp you... | neoprene to your profit! If you use _— out the facts! 
— dozens of sharp, clear pictures show- _ rubber products in your plant oper- 
r 3 ing products made with neoprene. ations, neoprene multiplies service SEND FOR YOUR 
| ACTUAL SAVINGS! You'll see figures life, reduces maintenance costs...if FREE BOOKLET 
= that tell you how neoprene has helped you make products using rubber —TODAY! 
7" others save precious man-hours and parts, neoprene gives you sales ad- 
ling 
big ontntemanennmntiainmenneil 
4 q 7 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Elastomers Division BW-4 
8 NM & o P & al Ad & Wilmington 98, Delaware 
The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 Please send me your free booklet—“‘A Report on Neoprene... 
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...uses Texaco Lubricants exclusively in the U.S. 
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TOUGH JOBS : 
q r ] 8 e Here’s the brand new TWA Super-G Constellation, ; 


the latest contribution to luxury aircraft ; 
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246 = 
G0 10 transportation. Like all other TWA planes in the ; Br 
U.S. for the past 22 years, the new Super-G ; be 

TEX ACO Constellation is lubricated exclusively with Texaco ; 
a aft r Aircraft Engine Oil. As a matter of fact... for over 1 ¢ 

20 years, more scheduled revenue airline miles 
in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco Aircratt . 

Engine Oil than with any other brand. 

ov 
lin 
Wil 
. . ; eC 
,— WORLD AIRLINES is just one of the many well-known ’ e. 
organizations which have achieved top results with Texaco. There a 
e J 0 
are three good reasons for this wide acceptance: field-proven sh 
Texaco Lubricants, developed with the aid of the finest research Fe 
facilities available ...field-experienced Texaco Lubrication ar 
Engineers to advise on their use... and fast, efficient service ~ 
from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. ne 
This combination can help bring production up... and ba 
costs down...in every major field of industry and transportation. wi 
One agreement of sale supplies all your plants . 
wherever located. For details, call the Texaco Distributing So 


Plant nearest you, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ee Ee. 3 
India’s Nehru takes a neutral stand as 
they try... 


Settling the Formosa Crisis 


This week the diplomats are taking 
over in Formosa Strait. 

Secretly, two separate alternative 
lines of negotiation have got started 
within the last few days, seeking a 
peaceful solution of the Matsu-Quemoy 
issue. The two are entirely independ- 
ent, but they have the same objective— 
to disengage the U.S. from the off- 
shore islands without weakening the 
Formosa position. 

Line One: Britain, India, and Russia 
are now conducting an intensely private 
dicker in London and Moscow. Eden, 
Molotov, and Nehru are handling the 
negotiations, with their respective am- 
bassadors doing the legwork. 

Eden and Nehru started the talks, 
with no more than a hint to the U.S. 
of what they were up to. Together, ap- 
parently, they were able to convince the 
Soviet leaders that the situation in 
Formosa Strait might get out of hand, 
that war could explode there. They 
found Molotov impressed and scared 
by the determined stand the U.S. has 
been taking. 

The three powers are now trying to 
find a formula for a solution—a formula 
the British can get the U.S. to accept 
and which the Soviets and Indians can 
sell to Peking. 

Line Two: The U.S. government it- 
self, simultaneously, is trying to set up 





its own formula, a procedure to be fol- 
lowed if no deal can be worked out 
with the Chinese. This would involve 
pulling the Nationalists out of the 
offshore islands—but at the same time 
getting our allies, particularly Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, 
to join with us in a joint guarantee of 
Formosa itself. 

Both versions of the drama are still 
waiting in the wings. The curtain has 
not gone up yet. But from now on 
you'll be hearing more about negotia- 
tion, less about a settlement by force. 


|. Background for Talk 


Red China is not well enough pre- 
pared today to start an all-out attack on 
the offshore islands. As long as it’s 
not, it’s more likely to be amenable to 
negotiation. 

The U.S., for its part, has been ready 
and waiting for a deal on the offshore 
islands since Eisenhower sent his For- 
mosa message to Congress in January. 

But nothing happened, nothing 
moved on the diplomatic front. In- 
stead, military positions hardened in the 
Formosa Strait. Then came the war 
scare of two weeks ago. That was what 
it took to convince the world that the 
Formosa issue was getting dangerously 
hot. 


¢The Democrats—In Washington, 
Congressional opinion began to shift. 
Democratic leaders became alarmed at 
the prospect of fighting a war over the 
offshore islands—and fighting it without 
the backing of our allies. There is al- 
most no disposition to go back on Con- 
gress’ “fight if we must” resolution. But 
by this week all the emphasis is on the 
“if we must” part. 

Democratic leaders have assured 

Eisenhower that they are at least as op- 
posed as he is to any policy that might 
put us, alone, at war with Red China 
over Quemoy and Matsu. 
e The British—In London, Eden had 
been plugging along for weeks on a 
search for some diplomatic salvage oper- 
ation. For one thing, he had had the 
British ambassador in Moscow talking 
to the Russians. 

From Eden’s angle, successful in- 
tervention would not only reduce the 
danger of war, it would help the Con- 
servatives to victory in the upcoming 
British elections and would establish 
Eden’s own position in the Conserva- 
tive Party. 

At the same time he discovered that 
Nehru, who had been desperately trying 
to do something on his own, would be a 
more than willing ally in any effort to 
get together with the Russians. 

e The Question Marks—In Moscow, 
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the picture is far less clear. It looks as if 
the Soviet leaders have decided that 
they must intervene in the Formosa 
situation or face the risk of a war ex- 
ploding there. In any case, Molotov 
moved in on the situation along with 
Eaen and Nehru. 

The other great question mark is 
Chiang Kai-shek. He has pledged him- 
self to the defense of the offshore islands 
—all on his own if necessary. Their loss, 
even in a deal involving an allied guar- 
antee for Formosa, might lead to a seri- 
ous deterioration of morale and mass de- 
fections among his followers. The U.S. 
feels its allies fail to appreciate that han- 
dling Chiang is a tough problem which 
any solution must take account of. 


ll. The Possibilities 


At midweek no details were available 
on these three-way negotiations. If they 
fail, not much will ever leak out—cer- 
tainly not from the British. Clearly they 
involve an unusually tricky and delicate 
maneuver: London is trying to act as 
“honest broker” for Washington; Mos- 
cow is playing the same role for Peking; 
and New Delhi hopes to intervene with 
Peking not only on behalf of the West 
but also on behalf of Moscow. Nehru 
will have a chance to play this double 
role when he meets Red China’s Chou 
En-lai at the upcoming Afro-Asian con- 
ference at Bandung. 

Something smacking altogether too 
much of a cynical deal could easily come 
out of this sort of dickering. If it does, 
the U.S. would probably not go along. 
But a workable settlement, such as the 
one on Indo-China that Eden pulled off 
at Geneva, might emerge instead. 
¢ Backdown?—Any such solution pre- 
sumably would involve a cease-fire of 
some sort in Formosa Strait. And it 
might involve the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration in what would look both 
here in the U.S. and abroad, like a 
backdown. 

Any formula negotiated by the 
British, Indians, and Russians would 
be bound to give the United States less 
than Eisenhower and Dulles were shoot- 
ing for at the time of the Formosa 
message. 

That’s built into the situation: The 
Russians will fight for all that they can 
get for their Chinese allies. But the In- 
dians and British start with the assump- 
tion that there is no legal right or mili- 
tary sense in the position the U.S. has 
taken on the offshore islands. 

Of course, the British-Russian-Indian 
talks may never come to anything. 
Moscow’s terms may be so stiff that 
London will drop the whole thing. 
Britain has tried and failed with both 
the Russians and the Chinese several 
times in recent months. It’s possible 
that even now the Russians don’t really 
mean to reverse the Communist drive 
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for the offshore islands—a drive that 
they themselves encouraged last fall 
when Bulganin and Khrushchev were in 
Peking. In that case, a military show- 
down might be in the cards again. 


lil. A U.S. Initiative? 


If the British-Russian-Indian attempt 
breaks down, the U.S. may grab the 
diplomatic initiative itself, though in a 
different way. One idea that’s being ex- 
plored is to get its allies to come through 
with a joint guarantee of Formosa in re- 
turn for the U.S. giving up the offshore 
islands or standing aside if Chiang de- 
cides to fight for them. 

So far the U.S. hasn’t put such a 
proposal to the British officially. But it’s 
in the air in Washington this week. 
And both the officials who are working 
on the idea and the Congressional lead- 
ers who would be involved figure that # 
would have two real advantages: 

(1) Make it easier for the Eisenhower 
Administration to make a withdrawal 
from the offshore islands. In effect, the 
U.S. would be getting a quid pro quo— 
though from its allies instead of from 
the Chinese Reds. 

(2) Put the U.S. in a better position 
to mect the next Communist push, 
whether it came in Formosa, Indo- 
China or somewhere else. Its allies 
would be more fully committed to stand 
with the U.S. in the next round than 
thev have been in this one. 

None of this would be easy. Such a 
guarantee would have so little box-office 
appeal in Britain that the Eden govern- 
ment would have to hold back at least 
until it gets through the upcoming elec- 
tion. 

Even then it would balk at any 
commitment unless we had meanwhile 
tied Chiang’s hand pretty completely. 
e The Big Try—There’s still another 
diplomatic approach that might just 
possibly be opened up before the For- 
mosa Strait crisis is resolved—a big pack- 
age deal that would completely change 
our relations with Red China. 

This would involve some big conces- 
sions from the U.S.—admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, with a 
seat on the Security Council; a trustee- 
ship over Formosa, finishing Chiang 
as the leader of a potential restoration 
government; and, most important per- 
haps, an end to the trade embargo 
against Red China. 

To match concessions like these, the 
U.S. would expect at a minimum such 
things as enforceable guarantees against 
an attack on Formosa and against Com- 
munist Chinese attempts to upset the 
peace in Korea or gain any further 
ground in Southeast Asia. 

There’s no sign that either side is 
ready for any such deal. It’s much more 
likely that efforts on both sides will be 
limited to the immediate crisis. 


Sea-Going Trucker Bids 
For Waterman Shipping 


Irucking veteran Malcom P. Me 
Lean may soon start building up a ney 
sea-going piggyback operation, tied @ 
with a topflight ocean freight carrie. 
provided stockholders of the Waterma 
Steamship Corp. agree 

McLean, through the McLean {J 
curities Corp. of which he is president § 
has already acquired two Waterma § 
subsidiaries as a nucleus for his sea-land § 
plan, which aims to combine the ecop. § 
omy of water transport with the flex. 
bility of door-to-door service. 

e Offer—A written offer was being 
mailed this week by C. Lee Co., Ine. 
(a subsidiary of McLean Securities) ty 
the holders of Waterman’s 874,548 
shares of capital stock, offering to by 
their stock at $48 per share. That 
would bring the total purchase price 
to $41,978,304. Acceptance of the 
offer is recommended unanimously by 
the Waterman board of directors. 
e Worldwide—W aterman maintains 
branches in 25 U.S. cities, and cur 
rently has 30 ships operating. Its assets, 
listed at $68-million, include repair 
vards, docks, shipbuilding properties 

In 1954, Waterman showed a net 
loss of $845,077, after sliding down 
from 1951’s net profit of $4,582,313 
after taxes. 

e Future—In that case, where does 
Waterman fit into McLean’s seabore 
piggyback idea for transporting loaded 
truck-trailers between Atlantic and 
Gulf ports? Waterman provides him 
with extensive docking and other facili- 
ties, shipbuilding properties, _ trained 
personnel. McLean says he intends to 
continue Waterman’s own shipping 
business along present lines from Mo 
bile headquarters. 

¢ Buildup—Malcom McLean’s sea-going 
piggyback idea grew out of two decades 
operation of his McLean Trucking Co 
The idea isn’t unique, of course; rail 
way freight cars have been carried by 
sea for years, and several companies 
now provide a land-sea service similar 
to McLean’s idea. 

McLean’s plan got under way last 
year, when McLean Trucking got an 
option to buy the S. C. Loveland Co, 
Inc., a coastal steamship and tug-and- 
barge carrier. This proposal is still be- 
fore an Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion examiner. The McLean Trucking 
plan also called for having four 650-t 
trailer ships built by Bethlehem Steel. 

On Jan. 21, McLean resigned from 
his trucking company and conveyed his 
stock interest to a trust company so he 
could, through McLean Securities, buy 
the two Waterman subsidiaries—Pam- 
Atlantic Steamship Corp., and Gulf 
Florida Terminal Co., Inc. 
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WOLFSON still talks about sure victory, 
but he’s bitter about action of .. . 


BECK and the Teamsters’ union in declar- 
ing their support of their new pal... 


Ready for 


The Montgomery Ward proxy war 
between Louis E. Wolfson and Sewell 
L. Avery spread farther and farther 
this week. Dave Beck and his Team- 
sters’ anion found themselves in the 
middle of the kind of fight that’s 
usually waged by front offices and teams 
of proxy solicitors. 

As an aftermath of last week’s signing 
of a contract between Ward and the 
Teamsters, speculation centers around 
such questions as: 

¢ Why did Beck urge the Team- 
sters and their friends to vote their stock 
in favor of his old foe Avery? 

¢ Why did Avery choose this time 
to break his 13-year refusal to sign a 
union contract containing a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause? 

¢ How much stock do the Team- 
sters control anyhow? 

__* Is Wolfson licked now? 

Those who dislike Wolfson are glec- 
fully asking another question: Is the 
roof finally falling in on Wolfson, not 
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AVERY, Montgomery Ward chairman, who says he made no proxy deal with the 
Teamsters in connection with Ward's precedent-breaking contract with the union. 


the Rollcall at Ward 


only at Ward but also in his other 
juggling acts (BW—Feb.26'55,p26)? 

¢ Breaking Precedent—The contract 
with the Teamsters is Ward’s first com- 
panywide labor agreement, covering up- 
wards of 15,000 workers. Up to now, 
fewer than 3,000 other workers have 
been represented by a scattering of 
unions, with the largest number in the 
AFL Retail Clerks. 

Negotiations have been going on for 
a year and a half between the Team- 
sters’ Vice-Pres. James R. Hoffa and 
Ward’s Vice-Pres. and Secy. John A. 
Barr. 

Meanwhile, the union has _ been 
organizing the company’s nine mail- 
order houses, plant by plant. 

The contract includes a standard 
maintenance-of-membership section, in 
force to June 1, 1956. Avery’s refusal 
to accept a similar requirement as part 
of a union contract 11 years ago brought 
on the showdown in which the Army 
seized the company to enforce a War 


Labor Board order (BW—May6'44, 
p170). 

This week, however, Avery and his 
aides denied that Ward had made any 
concession to the union, had retreated 
from its principles, or that the clause in 
question is a maintenance-of-member- 
ship provision. They pointed out that 
Ward employees are “free to join ot 
not to jom a union,” that the main 
tenance-of-dues requirement applies 
only to union members on and after 
Apr. 15. Other labor experts asserted 
that maintenance-of-membership clauses 
normally provide just such an escape 
hatch. 
¢ Beck’s Move—At the contract sign- 
ing, Beck and Avery both showed up 
in big smiles, double-breasted blue 
suits, blue ties with a dash of red 
Avery joked mildly about the “uniform” 
they were wearing. 

Avery appeared pleasantly surprised 
when Beck made a statement that he 
would recommend voting the Team 
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sters’ stocks in favor of the present 
Ward management. 

This week, Avery agreed that Beck's 
word had been timely, but he smiled 
at the suggestion he had pulled off a 
coup in getting the union’s proxies. 
There had been no talk with the 
Teamsters about stocks or proxies, he 
declared. Hoffa’s name was mentioned. 
‘“‘Never met him before he came in the 
door the other day,” said Avery. “Nice 
fellow—modest.”’ 

Hoffa had said that the Teamsters 
own about $1,050,000 worth of Ward 
stock—about 13,500 shares. He _ has 
been heard to say, too, that the union 
influences, through friends, the votes 
another 100,000 shares or so. This is 
regarded as a reference to Ward stock 
by trucking companies and by banks 
in which the Teamsters keep their 
funds. 
¢ Wolfson Reaction—In the Wolfson 
camp, the first reaction to Beck’s state- 
ment was gloomy. “If the union does 
control 100,000 shares,” said a Wolf- 
son lieutenant, “‘at this stage it would 
hurt us bad.” 

The next reflex was to think of 
making capital of the Teamster-Ward 
contract—Wolfson could say he scared 
Avery into signing a contract after 13 
vears of balking. That might build 
Wolfson up as a true friend of labor. 
But this weck’s line in Wolfson head- 
quarters was optimism. 

Even if the Teamsters and _ their 
friends together can swing 125,000 
proxies, says Wolfson, it would not be 
decisive in a total vote of 6.5-million 
shares. He thinks he can cut an equal 
number of proxies from under Avery by 
persuading trust funds at least not to 
vote. 
¢ Didn’t Want to Deal—Wolfson in- 
sisted this week that he has steadfastly 
refused to make deals, or even discuss 
deals, with the Teamsters or even with 
fellow financiers such as Isaac Wolfson 
(no relation) of Britain (BW—Dec.1]1 
'54,p27). He sent a telegram Tuesday 
to all Ward directors, warning that he 
would hold them responsible for any 
long-term contracts—with unions, em- 
ployees, officers, or suppliers. 

Wolfson told reporters that he isn’t 
opposed to the contract with the Team- 
sters but that he is opposed to 
Avery’s “scrapping his principles” for 
“a measly” 13,500 votes. He asserted 
Avery has a long anti-union record, and 
he himself wouldn’t have violated his 
principles for 1.3-million votes. In any 
event, he said, he would have delayed 
the signing of a union contract until 
after the Apr. 22 annual meeting. 

Moreover, said Wolfson, Avery’s ac- 
tion has boomeranged—he said his staff 
had received “several hundred”’ proxies 
from people who said they had sent 
proxies to Avery and were revoking 
them in anger at the Teamsters deal. 
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¢ Premium Proxies—\W olfson expressed 
confidence at midweek that, if proxies 
keep coming at the present rate, he can 
get more than 51% of the total vote. 
He said he will continue to buy stock 
as long as he can command the proxy, 
but he isn’t paying much premium for 
irrevocable proxies. 

The books on Ward stock were 
closed Mar. 14. After that date, the 
proxy remains with whoever was then 
the owner of record. However, apart 
from Big Board transactions, stock is 
moving over the counter with proxies 
attached. Wolfson says he has had 
numerous offers of shares at $10 pre- 
miums, but he isn’t paying such prices 
—vet. 

e Wolfson’s Target—At midweek, 
Wolfson strategists professed to see the 
showdown in this light: 

e If the Illinois court upholds the 
lower court decision outlawing staggered 
clection of directors—in which case all 
Ward directors would be up for election 

-Wolfson would take at least five of 
the nine scats, would consider four a 
defeat. 

e If the higher court should up- 
hold staggered election—limiting the 
number of vacancies to three—Wolfson 
thinks he would be sure of one place, 
would have a good shot at two seats. 

\ spokesman said Wolfson now has 
“far in excess of 1-million shares,” plus 
a group that controlled 514,000 shares 
as far back as last October. 
¢ Other Fronts—W olfson wasn’t wholly 
occupied this week with his bid for a 
place in Montgomery Ward. But the 
side issues were closely related to that 
battle. 

At the annual meting of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp., he predicted 
that if he wins control of Ward, it 
would help Merritt-Chapman’s Nesco 
houseware division and Devoe & Ray- 
nolds, paint company now being merged 
with Merritt-Chapman. Thus, he laid 
himself open to criticism along the 
lines of Sewell Avery’s charge that he 
was interested primarily in Wolfson, 
not in Ward. 

Then, too, he made a counterattack 
against a “‘stockholders’ protective com- 
mittee” at New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. that seeks (1) to prevent merger 
of the shipbuilding company with 
Merritt-Chapman and (2) to keep it 
from swapping shares for Ward stock. 

Wolfson renewed his charge that the 
committee is phony—made up of 14 
employees and the wives of three of 
them. He said only one of the group 
had held New York Shipbuilding stock 
before Jan. 24, and that he can prove 
the group has been in contact with 
Montgomery Ward officials to “harass 
and embarrass” him. 

The New York Ship-Merritt-Chap- 
man merger comes to decision next 
week, 


Nonskeds Hit . .. 


... by CAB’s claim tha 
their air-coaches fly illegally 
Their likely new role: charte 
only. 


postwar years tor th 
aircoach operators 


The happy 
nonscheduled 
over. They flourished just after the w 
by selling their new idea—cheap, % 
frills air travel—but now they're zoop 
ing rapidly toward extinction. They 
being driven out of the sky largely } 
(1) competition from the powerk 
scheduled airlines, and (2) regulatiq 
bv the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Indications that their future is emph 
come pretty clearly from two decision 
made by CAB examiners. 

The examiners have recommended 
that: (1) the nonskeds be given wik 
scope to conduct charter operation 
but that their attempts to run anythin 
resembling regular services be closeh 
restricted, and (2) North American Ai 
lines, the biggest. surviving nonsked 
be put out of business for illegally of 
fering regular air services 
e Fate—Final action by the CAB @ 
these two cases will settle the fate of 
the nonskeds’ aircoach operations. 

Whatever the CAB’s final decision, 
economics and regulations have alreath 
taken their toll among the nonskeds 
Right after World War II, the CAB 
used its exemption powers to bring war 
time-trained pilots and surplus airplane 
into the air transport picture. It offered 
scores of exemptions to nonsked sew 
ices that were supposed to supplement 
services already operated bv the hawt 
pressed scheduled airlines. 

When they came up with the a 
coach idea, the nonskeds found they had 
tapped an unexpectedly rich market 
Their sudden blossoming set scheduled 
airlines campaigning to stop aircoaches. 
But the campaign boomeranged, and 
the scheduled airlines found the CAB 
putting pressure on them to start at 
coach services of their own. 
¢ Competition—After that, the scheé 
uled airlines steadily developed ait 
coach operations to the point wher, 
last vear, about one-third of the nations 
total air traffic moved by aircoach. 

This development cut heavily int 
the nonskeds’ business. The weaker 
ones went down. And the big ones 
looking about for new ways to survive 
ran head-on into the CAB. The CAb 
cracked down whenever the survivill 
nonskeds became too big and whenevt 
they stepped out of what the CAB 
thought was their place in the industh. 
e An Example—Today, in the story # 
North American Airlines, you can 
a good example of how nonsked alt 
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coach services grew and why they're 
fading. ; ; 

North American is the creature of 
four men—James Fischgrund, Jack B. 
Lewin, Stanley D. Weiss, and R. R. 
Hart. ; wr 
Actually, North American Airlines 
doesn’t exist as a corporate and opera- 
tional entity. The four principals have 

ut together a network of companies 
that offer service under the name of 
North American. 
° Way Around—The combine flies un- 
der five CAB permits allowing irregular 
passenger Service. The flights run under 
the separate certificates on different 
days of the week. Other companies 
do the accounting, maintenance, leas- 
ing, and ticket selling. Over-all, the 
whole show runs as an airline. It was 
only by resorting to these technicalities 
that North American was able to get 
around the CAB’s prohibitions against 
the operation of too frequent and too 
regular services by the nonskeds. 

Two other nonsked aircoach opera- 
tors—Skvcoach and Safeway—have sur- 
vived. And now, all three are the ob- 


jects of compliance cases in the CAB. 
¢ Distortion—The running battle that 
has gone on between the nonskeds and 
the scheduled airlines over aircoach op- 
erations has distorted the true picture 
of the nonskeds’ business. 

The greatest number of nonskeds 
don’t operate aircoaches at all. Today, 
about 40 nonskeds are still flying and 
of these only about nine are in the air- 
coach field. These nine, although they 
fly under separate certificates, actually 
operate in combinations to form the 
three groups—North American, Sky- 
coach, and Safeway. Together, these 
three groups flew their aircoaches about 
830,000,000 passenger miles last year 
and collected around $15-million in air- 
coach revenues. (North American’s 
share: 329,476,000 passenger miles; 
$10,350,000 in aircoach revenue.) 

The rest of the nonsked carriers 
made their living hauling military per- 
sonnel and doing commercial charter 
work. They flew about 416,000,000 pas- 
senger miles and split among them 
some $37,840,000 in revenue for their 
work. 





Losing a Titan, Gaining a Diplomat 


Sir Winston Churchill resigned this 
week, and Sir Anthony Eden took over 
as Britain’s Prime Minister. Eden is 
perhaps the Free World’s most experi- 
enced diplomat—and he takes charge at 
a time when the Free World needs 
diplomacy as never before (page 25). 

For the world, the switch in Britain’s 
leadership means little change—save for 
the absence of Churchill’s prestige, his 
flow of ideas, and his obstinacies. Eden, 
no less than Churchill, believes that the 
safety of the West rests on the Anglo- 
American alliance. British policy toward 
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NATO and Europe may warm slightly 
—it was Eden who persuaded Sir Win- 
ston to agree to the permanent commit- 
ment of British troops on the Con- 
tinent. 

For Britain, it means that the Con- 
servative Party will look more to Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Richard Butler 
as its guide on home policy. Eden’s in- 
ternational experience has not made 
him a politician’s politician. Most likely 
it’s Butler who will make, or has al- 
ready made, the decision for elections, 
expected May 26. 


TVA Proposes... 


... to finance its expan- 
sion through bonds, lease- 
purchase, and other devices 
used by private utilities. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority this 
week presented the President’s Budget 
Bureau with its own plans for financing 
expansion of its power activities. 

What it proposes is a radical switch 
that would put it on something like the 
same footing as a private utility. 

TVA estimates that for the next few 
years it will need about $150-million a 
year for new power facilities, probably 
more later on. It can’t get more than 
half this from its power sales. 

Up to now, the difference has always 
been made up by appropriations from 
Congress. But in recent years, Con- 
gress has tightened up both on money 
and on authority for expansion. 

TVA Chmn. Herbert Vogel and 
commissioners Raymond Paty and 
Harry Curtis came up with the new 
plan at the request of the Budget Bu- 
reau after Pres. Eisenhower had made 
clear that he is against expansion from 
appropriations. 
¢ The Plan—So 
that it: 

Issue bonds, notes, and other obliga- 
tions to supplement yearly appropria- 
tions and power revenues as sources of 
investment funds for new plants and 
transmission facilities. These bonds 
would not carry a government guar- 
antee. 

Enter into power purchase, lease, or 
lease-purchase contracts with local utili- 
ties, cities, and cooperatives that would 
build new power plants. 

Pay a return to the Treasury for ap- 
propriated money used for power pur 
poses, measured by the Treasury’s aver 
age cost of money on marketable obli- 
gations. 

Charge rates adequate to cover op 
erating expenses, payments to states 
and counties in lieu of taxes, interest 
and principal on bonds, Treasury pay- 
ments, and a margin for reserve. 

¢ Sales Pitch—To sell its plan, the TVA 
board pointed out that receipts and ex- 
penditures of its power system would 
not be considered in the national 
budget, except for the portion of its 
financing coming from appropriations 
and for its payments to the Treasury. 

On that basis, the President may 
buy it, or parts of it. 

Both private and public power ad- 
vocates are a little overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the changes TVA sug- 
gests. The big test will come in Con- 
gress, which will have to change the 
law to authorize the new plan. 


now TVA proposes 
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THE COMPANY: 
Bath Iron Works 


THE RUMOR: 


A nuclear physicist was 
hired; could this mean 
atomic-powered ships, 
maybe a merger with Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 


Dollars per share => 





THE STOCK 


THE COMPANY: 
Peoria & Eastern Ry. 


THE RUMOR: 


The New York Centro! 
might give bonds for P&E 
stock. That ap “p 

k- 





An executive of a reasonably small 
and not completely mythical company 
with stock listed on the Big Board had 
a hurried talk with his psychiatrist this 
week. He was confused, stockholders 
were confused, he was losing friends, 
he wasn’t influencing people. “What 
ure you supposed to do about these 
cockeyed rumors?” he asked. His hands 
were methodically grinding up the mar- 
ket section of the morning paper. 

It seems he had lunch with an old 
school chum in a popular business- 
man’s hangout. Nothing wrong with 
that. But the old friend happened to 
be a nuclear physicist (the psychiatrist 
began to take notes). The next day, 
the executive continued, he was greeted 
by a frantic phone operator—there were 
hundreds of calls from brokers, specu- 
lators, the papers. All demanded 
belligerently: “When are you going 
into atomic production? Why didn’t 
you tell us? Are you going to merge 
with X corporation on this?” 

All rumors were hastily denied. But 
for some reason this made the stock 
double. Then it fell. Then it went 


back up again (someone had expanded 
the merger phase of the original rumor). 
Stockholders were angry, some feit they 
had been duped by 
ment.” 


“conniving manage- 
The executive, head in hands, 
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asked: “What do I do? How do I act?” 
There was no answer—the doctor was 
in an inner office calling his broker. 

Few executives of the “‘rumorized” 
companies actually have to go to 
psychiatrists—not yet. But many swear 
they might if merger and atomic rumors 
keep blowing hot and their stock prices 
keep on the present seismograph course. 
¢ Atomic Wildfire—“We came to work 
one morning and our telephone board 
was lit up like a Christmas tree,’’ says 
an executive secretary of Foster 
Wheeler Corp. (They made condens- 
ers for the atomic-powered Nautilus.) 
He and the company’s president, Ad- 
miral Earle W. Mills, went right to 
work on four phones with: “No, we’re 
not merging with General Dynamics... . 
ves, we have been in atomic marine 
work for several years . . . it’s all in 
our annual report.” Foster Wheeler 
stock jumped from 384 to 50 in the 
two weeks beginning Mar. 21. Early 
this week it was down again to around 
+6. 

The “atomic” stock buying fever 
spread through the shipbuilding in- 
dustry like wildfire with the publicity 
given to the Nautilus’ successful test 
run. One New York broker told a 
buy-hungry customer: “We got a up 
that the Nautilus was so successful . 









What Does a Company on RumaRi 


all ships will have to be converted to 


atomic power . . . they're obsolete al 
ready.” 
e Bumpy Ride—Bath [ron Works 


old shipbuilding 
took the bump 


Corp., a conservative 
company in Maine, 
ride (charted above) in a sudden flum 
of buying and selling on rumors. Pres 
John R. Newell, interviewed by report 
ers, was upset and denied the rumors. 
“The sudden rises of Bath Iron Works 


on the New York Stock Exchange have J 


caused many people to wonder what is 
happening to this old company, 
Newell said, adding that “preciseh 


nothing” was happening that wasnt 
disclosed in its annual report issued 
Mar. 8 


Bath stock got a startling boost from 
33 to about 50 in late January, then 
settled back around 45 for a few weeks. 
It took a second spurt the week ot 
Mar. 21, reaching a new high of 723 o 
Mar. 29. During that week, a total of 
130,000 shares out of a total 418,973 
changed hands. 

Newell went away for a brief bus 
ness trip. When he returned, his desk 
was flooded with notes of phone calk 
from brokers and stockholders. The 
Associated Press again raised the ques 
tion of an old rumor that Bath might 
merge with General Dynamics Comp. 
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THE STOCK 


1 Gyrating Stock 


THE COMPANY: 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 


THE RUMOR: 


a ed Oe 
Steel; stockholders might 
get a fancy price. 
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Newell denied this for the ninth time. 
* Repercussions—The erratic stock fluc- 
tuations raised serious management 
problems. Plant people were upset by 
the merger rumors. Many long-term 
stockholders, attracted by the sudden 
high price lure, sold their shares. 

Some old stockholders became angry 
because they didn’t get “an inside tip” 
that Bath stock would go up. New 
stockholders were upset when they 
bought on a late tip and the stock 
went down. 

To Newell, the rumors were a puzzle 
and he quickly denied all, avoiding the 
“no comment” that only compounds 
the mystery and adds to market stimu- 
lation. He could think of only one 
bit of information outside the annual 
report that could have set the usually 
quiet stock on fire—a routine announce- 
ment of the employment of a young nu- 
clear engineer formerly connected with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. New- 
ell said his company was only explor- 
ing nuclear power possibilities as most 
other shipbuilders were doing. 

*On the Rails—The rumor mongers, 
though, are not completely wound up 
in atomic tips. Some are real special- 
ists. For example, a New York Cen- 
tral leased line, the little Peoria & 
Eastem Ry.—with only 200 miles of 
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Ride Do About It? 


track—took a sudden jump on the Big 
Board from around 52 to 77%, then fell 
back again, as charted above. There are 
about 100,000 P&E shares outstand- 
ing and the Big Four railroad (con- 
trolled by New York Central) owns 
more than 50% of them. Of the pos- 
sible 40,000 to 50,000 shares kicking 
around the market, at least 25,000 are 
held by old-time stockholders who don’t 
buy or sell. 

With such a thin market left, the 
P&E stock was ripe for a rumor ride. 

According to Willard F. Place, Cen- 
tral’s financial vice-president, someone 
started the rumor that the Central 
would give bonds in exchange for P&E 
stock, on the basis of a similar deal 
given to Boston & Albany RR (another 


leased line). For P&E stockholders 
it could be a good deal if true. Place 
denied any bond deal with P&E, 


though he did admit that most rail- 
roads were looking at their leased lines 
with renewed interest with the idea of 
buying them up for tax economies. 

e Obscure—An even more obscure mer- 
ger or buy-up rumor sent a little known 
foundry stock up from around 39 
early this year to an all-time high 
of 623 (chart). Then it slumped into 
the 40s. The company, Warren Foun- 
dry & Pipe Corp., employs about 500 


people, has a small foundry and an 
even smaller iron ore mine in northern 
New Jersey. 

Rumorists put out the possibility that 
Warren Foundry might be bought by 


U.S. Steel. When reporters called, 
management at Warren said it knew 
nothing about a merger and that the 
stock’s rapid rise might be because it 
“was underpriced.” 

Warren earnings fell off sharply the 
first six months of last year—to 50 
cents a share from $2.45 in the first 
six months of 1953. No dividends have 
been paid since 1943. 

But this didn’t hamper speculators. 
Solomon E. Shahmoon, board chair- 
man, owns more than half the 200,000 
Warren shares outstanding, so the mar- 
ket was thinly spread. The stock took 
a ride when rumors hit the Street. Some 
brokers shrugged and said “could be” 
when they heard the U.S. Steel mer- 
ger rumor. Others, more conservative, 
likened it to the proverbial mouse eying 
an elephant with romance in mind. 

Some Wall Street analysts see dan- 
ger signs in the speed and extent of 
buying on tips and rumors. Stocks get 
out of line, they say, and might take 
a tumble when the rumors die out. Oth- 
ers don’t seem overly worried. One 
broker said: “It’s spring, and the sharp- 
shooters on the Street are working 
atoms and possible mergers this year 
instead of electronics and _ possible 
stock splits as they did before.” 
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gress quits for Easter. 


Rough Going on Public Works 


@ Administration’s programs are in peril as Con- 


@ Highway plan is just about dead; schools and 


river project have some hopes. 


@ So far, Eisenhower hasn’t been able to bring 


pressure on slow-moving Democratic majorities. 


The Administration’s 1955 public 
works program has hit some heavy 
weather, and there is more ahead of it. 
That much at least was plain when 
Congress scattered this week for its 
Easter vacation. 

For business, this means some real 
worries. With millions on millions of 
dollars at stake in the various sections 
of the program, planning is hazardous 
while the laws are still unwritten. 

Here is how the score stands now: 

e Eisenhower’s ambitious $101-bil- 
lion highway building program has 
been all but knocked out by a power- 
ful combination of financial objections 
and Democratic politicking in the Sen- 
ate. 

e The Administration’s school 
building plan has met a cool reception 
in both House and Senate, and a brew- 
ing fight over segregation threatens to 
kill alternative proposals. 

¢ The $1-bilion Upper Colorado 
River development project is in slightly 
better position, but it faces an uphill 
fight in the House. 
¢ Snarls—Those are the principal pub- 
lic works elements in the Eisenhower 
program. The legislative snarl on high- 
ways and schools is acute, and time is 
important. House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn is talking about adjournment by 
late July. 

After Congress returns on Apr. 13 
to take up the reciprocal trade program, 
Administration forces will be turned on 
highways and schools. Spokesmen say 
public works are still “musts.” 

Administration pressure will begin 
to show up once the measures get out 
of the Democratic-controlled commit- 
tees of House and Senate. Republicans 
in the House can be disciplined under 
Minority Leaders Joseph Martin and 
Charles Halleck more easily than their 
Senate colleagues can. Concentration 
on the Senate will be the primary ob- 
jective of the White House. 


l. Highways 


Several things work against Eisen- 
hower’s 10-year program. In the Sen- 
ate, economy-minded Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia dealt the most telling single 
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blow with his attack on the proposal 
to create a government corporation with 
authority to issue highway bonds out- 
side the debt limit. 

The Administration is willing to talk 
compromise on the financing, but is 
steadfast in its goal—a network of super 
roads on the +40,000-mile interstate 
system. 

Another big factor is politics. One 
responsible House Democrat, an ex- 
pert on highway problems, blames Sen. 
Albert Gore of Tennessee for the snarl. 
“He rushed in and turned road build- 
ing, for the first time in my memory, 
into a purely partisan subject,” the 
House member says. 

Gore, an established Eisenhower 
critic on many scores, is chairman of a 
Senate Highway Subcommittee that is 
scheduled to close hearings Apr. 15. 
It has before it the Eisenhower plan; 
Gore’s “Democratic bill’’ to raise the 
tederal ante but to continue road 
building on generally the same line as 
at present; and a late starter thrown in 
by Sen. Francis Case (R.-S.D.) as a 
possible compromise measure. 

A member of Gore’s subcommittee 

said this week, “I don’t know where 
we're going. The situation is all tangled 
up. But one thing’s certain—this sub- 
committee won’t take the Eisenhower 
bill.” But neither would the Adminis- 
tration accept the Gore bill, and it 
views the Case bill—proposing to raise 
more money by a federal license on 
trucks and other heavy vehicles—as too 
complicated and impractical. 
e Still Alive-One of Ejisenhower’s 
highway advisers says, “Our bill isn’t 
dead yet. The House is going to have 
to straighten out this situation. That’s 
our best hope. And remember this— 
always in the past it has been the House 
that has originated our highway legis- 
lation.” 

The House Roads Subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. George Fallon 
(D.-Md.), opens hearings on Apr. 18. 
It has before it only the Administration 
bill. 

Fallon hasn’t committed hinftself, but 
there will be strong Democratic sup- 
port in the House committee for the 
Administration bill. And when the 






White House begins to apply the pre 
sure, it may score a victory there. 





ll. Schools 


The Congressional mood, 
among Democrats and Republicans 
seems to favor direct grants-in-aid fp § 
the states for school construction. The 
Administration plan to support state 
and local construction, and to giv § 
federal money only to the really dest. § 
tute states, has excited little enthus. § 
asm in either Senate or House. 

The National Assn. for the Advance 
ment of Colored People is campaigning 
heavily for a rider that would force any 
state receiving federal school aid ty 
agree that it would be spent in accord 
ance with the Supreme Court’s 1954 
decision on racial integration. 

Any serious attempt to attach such 
a proviso would induce a Southem 
filibuster in the Senate and kill the 
bill. 
¢ Progress—In the House, labor com 
mittee Chmn. Graham Barden, of 
North Carolina, has been conducting 
desultory hearings. Educators say Bar 
den is deliberately being slow and wait 
ing to see what the Senate does while 
also keeping his own committee away 
from minimum wage and Taft-Hartley 
labor legislation. 

If the segregation issue can be over 
come, there is some Congressional talk 
of trying to mollify the White House 
by adopting two parts of the Eisen 
hower plan—federal purchase of school 
district bond issues and encouragement 
for states to create construction author 
ities to build schools and deliver them 
to local districts on lease-purchase deals. 
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lll. Power Projects 


The core of Eisenhower's resources 
development plans is the Upper Colo- 
rado River storage project (BW —Feb. 
12’55,p56). Two huge dams, Glen 
Canyon and Echo Park, and 12 irrig 
tion projects are what Eisenhower asked 
for. The Senate Interior Committee 
approved additions of about $700-mil 
lion worth of projects including tour 
smaller dams and 22 irrigation schemes. 
The House Interior Committee has re 
cessed its hearings, but has not voted 
out a bill. 
¢ Opposition—Hottest opposition is & 
pected in the House from (1) Califor 
nians, who don’t want the water di- 
verted in the upper basin for electne 
power or irrigation uses; and (7) com 
servationists, who want to preserve the 
rugged splendor of Echo Park's pro 
posed damsite in Dinosaur National 
Monument. 
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CWIMMING IN SAVINGS | 


(OR COME ON IN, THE. MoneY§ FINE!) byMR. FRIENDLY 














eb. American Mutual’s safety know-how has helped these eight In case after case where American 
6 YES e firms to save $649,906 through reduced premiums and regular Mutual Safety Engineers have worked 
+ dividend savings. Here are the facts: with policyholder companies, they 
ee have reduced accidents and premiums 
il- Dodge Manufacturing Corp. § Mishawaka, Ind. $104,000 in 8 years to well below average. If you are inter- 
ur Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 26,950 > ested in a service that can help you 
4 Alice Manufacturing Co. Easley, S. C. 63,555 e. = keep accidents and injuries at an 
e Avondale Mills Sylacauga, Ala. 135,000 : es absolute minimum, send for further 
d W.C. Hamilton & Sons Miquon, Pa. 83,613 5 .* information about these 8 case stories. 
, Yates-American Machine Co. Beloit, Wis. 100,102 S. * Write: American Mutual Liability 
: Allen-Rogers Corporation Laconia, N. H. 36,952 Ill Insurance Company, Dept. B-120, 142 
’ The Bristol Brass Corp. Bristol, Conn. 99,734 i Orr Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 





Here is Elinor Fahrenholz, a copy 
writer in our advertising agency, 
working in a Chicago supermarket. 

What she learns here will be trans- 
lated into advertising for our clients 

. and back into sales. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N.Y.16 MU3-4900 


The ‘‘man’’ from Cunningham & Walsh 





Copy writers, account people, art 
directors ...all spend at least one 
week a year working at a retail out- 
let. That’s a fixed agency policy. 

It’s this kind of footwork that is 
back of our advertising brainwork. 








New BED a 20% 
lighter, 20% more powerful 


This new Black & Decker 7” Standard Sander has been 
redesigned to give you 20% more power for your tough 
jobs—yet it weighs 1/5 lens. Better shaped handle re- 
duces operator fatigue. Spiral bevel gears provide an 
even flow of power. Special B&D-built motor tailored 
to fit the heavier demands of this model. Use with ac- 
cessories to sand, grind, wire brush. See your B&D 
distributor for demonstration. Write for catalog to: 


THE BLAcK & DECKER MFG. Co., 
Dept. W045, Towson 4, Maryland. 


$70.00 


See “Tools-Electric’ in phone directory for 


() Black & Decker: 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 














BUSINESS BRIEFS 








a 
More building records: The Labor ay 
Commerce Depts. report $2.9-billigy 
new construction in March. That's th 
biggest March ever, 14% above th 


year-ago month. Private constructig 
sparked the rise, which pushed th 
year’s first-quarter figure to $8.4-billigg 
the highest on record 


The U.S. Comptroller General, Joseph 
Campbell, has urged that Ebasco Sep 
ices, Inc., not particip ate as designer @ 
supervisor of construction of the Dixo § 
Yates power plant at West Memphik § 
Ark., unless (1) the government is pm 
tected against costs higher than th® 
contract estimate, and (2) a disputes # 
settled over higher costs incurred at the 
AEC’s steam generating plant at Jopm 
Ill. 


Cigarette comeback was reported fe 
January. Internal Revenue Service with 
drawal figures indicate a 5% rise a @ 
cigarette smoking from the year befor 
The boost reversed a downtrend tha 
had missed only two months in 1954 


Films for TV only: Republic Picturg 
Corp. threatens to stop producing film 
for theater use unless major chains pay 
higher rentals and give longer runs. Re 
public says it would concentrate on 
turning out films for television. 


An all-transistor computer, commercially 
available for the first time, is scheduled 
for delivery early in 1956 by Intems 
tional Business Machines Corp. Com 
pared to an electronic-tube model of 
the same capacity, the 608 is 50% 
smaller, needs only 10% of the electne 
power (BW —Feb.5’55,p86). Another 
space and power save! the computers 
memory, a network of magnetic cores 
shaped like tiny doughnuts. 





Pacific Coast businessmen virtually | 
mobbed the two-day discussion of the \ 
peacetime atom in San Francisco this 

week. Stanford Research Institute and 

Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc., the 

sponsors expected a top crowd of 451, : 
got 650 at the opening, and overflow 

crowds thereafter. All this in an area 

tagged as not interested in the nom 

military atom. 
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Durable goods inventories in the hands 





of manufacturers held firm in February, AD 
the Commerce Dept. reports. Despite 

heavy factory output, the inventonts ow 
have been steady since September, matk Mat 
ing only a 2% gain. REF 
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See what adhesives are doing today! 


te . 


A temperature of 215° F. is just too hot to 
handle, no matter where you find it. Yet 
today’s wall-type room heater must operate 
at just such a temperature inside, while 
staying cool enough on the outside so that 
even a child can touch it in perfect safety. 
What’s behind this bit of modern insulation 
magic? A 3M product called EC-226—the 
versatile adhesive you see in action above. 


Applied quickly and easily by spray, EC- 
226 has “quick strength” . . . takes a gentle 
grip on the insulation immediately upon 


a ee 


Harnessing heat for safety’s sake 


contact, simplifying the manufacturer’s as- 
sembly operation. Then the adhesive dries 
to form a lasting bond that keeps the insula- 
tion at its cooling job—without a slip— 
despite the boiling-hot temperatures gener- 
ated inside the heater. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 


Call upon 3M research for the solution to 
your specific design or production problem. 
Call an expert, your nearest 3M Field Engi- 
neer—or write for further information to3M, 
Dept. 64, 417 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

417 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. © GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. ® EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. © CANADA: P.O. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT. 

MAKERS. OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH" BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 
&. PAT. OFF, RES. v. ©. FAT. OFF. PEO. ©. 6. PAT. OFF. 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ “3M” ROOFING GRANULES @ "3M" CHEMICALS 














STEEP RAMPS, LONG HAULS, HEAVY LOADS.. | 
NO JOB IS IMPOSSIBLE WHEN ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS ARE POWERED WITH IRONCLADS, 
EXIDE MAKES BATTERIES WITH ADEQUATE 


CAPACITIES TO KEEP TRUCKS WORKING i "6 


 PULL~ SHIFT... WITH NO LET-DOWN IN TRUCK 
i! POWER OR PERFORMANCE. USER COST 

|; RECORDS SHOW THAT EXIDE~IRONCLADS 

: ARE YOUR BEST POWER BUY— 

AT ANY PRICE! 


COOL, COMFORTABLE CARS WITH EXIDE 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES KEEP PASSENGER CAR 
LIGHTS BRIGHT ANO STEADY... KEEP CARS COMFORTABLY 
AIR CONDITIONED EVEN DURING LONG STOPS, 


FLASGIY 


EXIDE INTRODUCES THE NEW EH EXIDE-IRONCLAD 
CAR LIGHTING AND AIR CONDITIONING BATTERY! IT SETS 
NEW STANDARDS FOR RAILWAY PERFORMANCE- GIVES 
FULL RATED POWER INITIALLY-FULL RATED POWER 
FOR A LONGER WORKING LIFE, WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS, 


EXIDE INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES ARE BULT FOR LONGER 
LIFE AND GREATER POWER. LET AN EXIDE SALES 
ENGINEER SHOW YOU HOW EXIDES CAN IMPROVE YOUR 
OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. 


< SS 
SSS Ss AM 


SAAN OANA SSS ~ 


TIRING GALS 


WITH EXIDE POWER 


THE GIANT-SIZED CIRCUIT BREAKERS REQUIRED TO 
CONTROL AMERICAS TREMENDOUS, GROWING UTILITY 
POWER LOAD ARE BOTH TESTED AND OPERATED WITH 
DEPENDABLE EXIDE BATTERIES. EXIDE MAKES 
MANY BATTERIES FOR MANY INDUSTRIES, ., TO 
GUARANTEE INSTANT, POSITIVE OPERATION 

OF VITAL ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, 


Dik 
RDA EF 











> - 
Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON Washington optimism on the business outlook is rising. The result is 
BUREAU that some doubts about the last half are disappearing. 


APR. 9, 1955 Reason is the first-quarter gain, which is now being tabulated and will 
show in official reports over the next several weeks. The recovery from 
the 1953-54 slide has exceeded earlier expectations. 


A first-quarter record is probable, as measured by the total value of 
goods and services. The tentative figure for the quarter, on an annual rate 
basis, is near $370-billion—a new January-February-March high point. This 
equals the peak quarter of 1953, compares with $356-billion in the first 

A BUSINESS WEEK quarter last year, and $362-billion in the first quarter, 1953. 


pee ee 


So, second-half appraisals are being upped. The feeling is that the 
SERVICE first-quarter running start will carry through on enough fronts to make 
1955 totals stack up high. 


| Take autos, for example. The worry has been that the very high rate 
| of production so far this year might set the stage for a sharp pitch down 
later. But the rate of sales has held surprisingly high. 


Construction is boiling along, with no sign of letting up. The figures 
on housing starts, for example, probably will make a first-quarter high. 
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This takes political pressure off Eisenhower. The Democratic opposi- 
tion, looking for 1956 issues, is centering fire on economic policies. 


Unemployment statisties will be a big issue. Current figuring is that 
‘“N the number of jobless will not hit the 5-million level predicted by Demo- 
crats. But the business gains, while substantial, may make no really big 
dent in the unemployment level, figured at 3.4-million in February. What’s 
expected now is a job increase this year of about 1-million. That would be 
enough to give employment to new workers and to reduce the unemployed 
list somewhat—but not enough to take this issue eut of politics. 
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The Easter recess of Congress is a political holiday, in that it will give 
representatives and senators a chance to visit the folks back home. Also, it 
will take the heat off the President on many issues, including the Far 
Eastern situation, which has been getting deep in party politics. Some 
votes may well be changed, after contact with the voters. 


The legislative pace will step up after the recess. Adjournment hopes 
are being keyed to the end of July. So far, progress is very slow. That’s 
normal in a new Congress, when control passes to the other party. 


Many of the preliminaries are out of the way, or are well advanced. 
These include committee hearings on bills, which are held before legislation 
goes to the floor of either the House or Senate. Prospects are that Eisen- 
hower will chalk up a good record, after the fighting. 


The highway program won’t be what Eisenhower wants (page 32)—a 
long-term plan to take care of the rising number of autos on the road. 

But there will be a step-up, regardless of what Congress does now. 
It’s provided -in existing law—a rise from $575-million in federal aid to 
$875-million, starting July 1. If Congress does anything on roads this year, 
it probably will stick to the matching funds basis, with amounts upped. 
Betting is om a longcange policy next yoot, im tins for the states to 
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act in the 1957 sessions of their legislatures. ‘It’s too early to say whether 
Congress will go to Eisenhower’s program, or merely liberalize federal 
contributions to roads. But either way, more highway spending. 


School aid is in a tough spot. It is safe to assume most members of 
the House and Senate want Washington to contribute to school building. 
The fight is over how to do it, how much to contribute, and how to handle 
the segregation issue. Expectation is that something will be voted this 
year, but maybe not so much as proposed by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) in 
his $1-billion program—$500-million yearly fc: two years. 


Eisenhower still expects to win on foreign trade. The Senate bill 
that will be voted soon won’t be what he wants. But by the time the House 
and Senate work out their differences on extending the reciprocal trade 
law, the Administration should have a bill it can live with. 


Foreign aid funds will be voted, too. Talk of cutting off aid now 
shouldn’t be taken seriously. 


Flexible farm price supports will stay—Secy. Benson won’t be over- 
ruled on handling farm surpluses and price supports. 


The House may turn down 90% supports. Original Democratic plans 
called for rushing this to the floor before the Easter recess. The delay 
until after members had a chance to visit voters at home showed weak- 
ness. It may still get through the House, if there’s vote trading between 
farm representatives and city members, who want the minimum wage 
rate raised. But there’s no chance of the bill becoming law. If the Senate 
doesn’t stop it, Eisenhower will use his veto, and make it stick. 


Exemption of independent gas producers from price control isn’t 
sure, although influential members of both parties in Congress favor it. 


New food and drug legislation is in doubt. Proposals to stiffen up 
federal control won’t be taken up until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittees have disposed of the natural gas issue. 


New antimerger suits are in sight. The prospect is clear in the plans 
of the Federal Trade Commission to set up a special staff on mergers. 


You can see the pattern in the old study-task force method. It was 
used on coffee prices and health and accident insurance advertising. In 
these fields, the studies were followed by suits. 


Eisenhower’s 1956 intentions are asked about constantly. So far, no 
one has admitted having an answer. But there are signs. 


GOP leaders give assurances of a second-term try. They put condi- 
tions: (1) The party must want Eisenhower, not show a real split in the 
convention. (2) An opportunity for service must be provided, which means 
real hard work at the local level to win back the House and Senate— 
regain the majority. 


On the Democratic side, there’s wide acceptance of the theory that 
the President can be reelected. In fact, many Stevenson backers would 
like to see him step aside and let New York Gov. Harriman take Eisen- 
hower on in 1956. That way, Stevenson might be in position for a 1960 try. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 9, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 




















SMART MANUFACTURERS MAY MAKE A FORTUNE 
OUT OF THIS HARD-NOSED KID 
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Display mannequin made by American Fixture and Manufacturing Company 


And, where parts require it, high dielectric 
strength (or electrical insulation) is another 
GLIDPOL feature. Quality control keeps 


Molders and users of reinforced plastic parts 
are doing amazing things with Glidden 
GLIDPOL* polyester resins. Take this display 


mannequin... 


Made of GLIDPOL reinforced with glass fibers, 
she’s tough enough on impact to withstand a 
display mannequin’s greatest occupational 
casualty . . . noses smashed by tipping-over and 
falls. GLIDPOL provides high strength, both 


this resin uniform in quality and curing 
properties from batch to batch. Glidden Tech- 
nical Service makes it easy for you to switch 
to GLIDPOL without disrupting production. 


All the Glidden polyester resins are described 
and specified in a technical booklet, GBW-51 


for load and impact. ... Write on your company letterhead now. 


A 


The body of this '/;-size Ford Thunderbird” 
demonstrator, molded by Steiner Plastics for Power- 
Car Company, was given a smooth, colorful surface 
with Glidden pigmented Gelkote’’ over GLIDPOL. 


In this large, variable-section Apex’’Wash*A-Matic’”’ 
washer tub molding, Glidden GLIDPOL provides 
life-long corrosion resistance to water, detergents, 
and bleaches. 


—t GLIDPOL 
Wry: ‘ 
v 
(Glidden POLYESTER RESINS 
duct 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION #11005 MADISON AVENUE, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
San Francisco + Los Angeles » Chicago (Nubian Division —1855 N. Leclaire Ave.) * Minneapolis » St. Louis - New Orleans + Cleveland + Atlanta + Reading. Canada: Toronto and Montreal 


Telephone terminals, made by Western Electric, 
require maximum dielectric strength and uniform 
potting and curing qualities. GLIDPOL provides 
these qualities. 


*a Glidden Trade Mark 










growing 3 times faster 


From 1947 to 1954, ingot capacity of the 

ws%  2verage U. S. steel mill increased 36%*. 
During the same period, ingot capacity 
of Granite City Steel Company expand- 
ed 108% from 620,000 to 1,290,000 
tons a year—or three times faster than 
the industry average! 








= %%* Why? Because the demand for Granite 
a City sheet steel dictated one of the 
most ambitious plant modernization 
and expansion programs ever under- 
taken. An $89 million investment went 
into blast furnaces, additional coke 
ovens, new open hearth furnaces...a 














Percentage increase in steel ingot capacity 


“Computed from AlSi figures. 


AND HERE ARE THE OTHER THREE REASONS... 
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10,000 H. P. Twin Drive 45" x 115 


Low-cost transportation. 
Granite City Steel Company is 
strategically located in the heart 
of Middle America. Rail, truck 
and water transportation are 
available for quick, efficient, 
economical shipping. 





Specialized “‘know how.” For 
76 years, flat-rolled steel has 
been the only product of Granite 
City Steel Company. This special- 
ization—in training, personnel, 
equipment — is your guarantee 
of finest sheet steel available, 


Personalized service. Granite 
City steelmen do not have the 
manufacturing and sales prob- 
lems of a large, diversified line of 
products. This gives them more 
time to expedite your flat-rolled 
steel order promptly, properly. 











Blooming Mill 


Four reasons why Granite City Steel is 








than the industry! 


new blooming mill, a new roughing 
mill...sharply stepped-up hot strip 
mill capacity ...a new hot rolled shear 
line, a new cold strip mill. 


Result: the world’s most modern, fully 
integrated mill, specializing in high 
quality flat-rolled steel for Middle 
America. 


What does this growth mean to you? 
Fast, complete service and personal 
attention to every order, large or small. 
Granite City is equipped and eager to 
serve you. May we discuss the steel 
needs in your business, today? 





GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
Sales Offices: St. Lovis « Kansas 
City » Memphis « Minneapolis 
Dallas + Houston « Tulsa 
GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
A subsidiary of Granite City Steel Co. 
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Cracking on Counterfeits 


@ Brooklyn conviction for counterfeiting radio and 
TV tube trademarks is first step toward damming a flood. 


@ The tube manufacturers are trying another way 
—using new marking methods that are harder to duplicate. 


@ But it’s a long, tough pull to catch even one 


bogus source in the hope of scaring others off. 


In a trim shop in Brooklyn, the 
women worked busily. One sat at a 
testing device, checking the radio and 
television tubes that had come into the 
shop that day. The tubes were not 
brand-new, but many still had a glim- 
mer of life. 

These were sent on to a chemical 
bath, where a second woman cleaned 
off the markings on the glass. At a third 
station, a woman buffed each tube at 
its plastic base, removed the manufac- 
turer’s trademark. 

In a small back room, another woman 
worked at a marking machine. She put 
a new trademark on each tube base, 
new code numbers on its glass dome. 
Sometimes she marked the tubes with 
the trademark of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., sometimes General 
Electric Co., sometimes Radio Corp. 
of America. 
¢Interruption—Then the spruced-up 
tubes were put into cartons and sold 
to radio and television suppliers around 
the city. Business was brisk. Barracks 
Electronics Corp. had an annual gross 
income of about $250,000. But it 
suffered a serious setback one morning 
in early September last year, when 
police raided the place. 

Two weeks ago, the bottom dropped 
out. The Court of Special Sessions of 
the City of New York for the County 
of Kings found the firm and its own- 
ers, Isidore Barracks and Bernard Was- 
serman, guilty of counterfeiting trade- 
marks. 

In three weeks, the men will be sen- 

tenced and will then have the right to 
appeal. The maximum penalty that 
could be imposed on them is 11 years 
m prison and a $5,500 fine. But the 
degree of punishment is less important 
to the electronics industry than the 
fact that a conviction has been secured 
for trademark counterfeiting. 
+ Example—Now, for the first time, 
the industry and the law enforcement 
agencies have an example that should 
deter. 

It has been only in the past three or 
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four years that the electronics industry 
has been seriously troubled by counter- 
feiting. Within the past year it has 
become really serious, particularly in 
New York City. 

The district attorney’s office in Kings 
County, which chased down the Bar- 
racks operation, estimates that there 
are a couple of dozen counterfeiters in 
and around New York City. A pri- 
vate investigation organization several 
months ago estimated that 3-million 
bogus radio and television tubes had 
been peddled in the city over a three- 
month span (BW-—Sep.11’54,p182). 
¢ Flood—For the manufacturers, it is 
difficult to measure just how much they 
have been damaged. For a long time, 
the major tube manufacturers—such 
companies as RCA, GE, Sylvania, 
Philco—were not aware of much 
counterfeiting. Bad tubes would come 
back for credit; and the manufacturer 
would destroy them. 

Then last July, the dam seemed to 
break. One manufacturer alone found 
a pile of 18,000 defective tubes on his 
hands within a month. 
¢ Check—The manufacturers asked the 
county district attorneys in New York 
City to make a check. One of the first 
contacts made by the*Kings County 
office was with the Markem Machine 
Co., an old, reputable out-of-town 
manufacturer of marking equipment. 
Markem’s record showed that Barracks 
Electronics Corp., Brooklyn, had pur- 
chased one of its machines. 

Jerome C. Ditore, an assistant dis- 
trict attorney in Kings, found a Brook- 
lyn printer who had done work for 
Barracks. The printer said a represen- 
tative of the firm had brought copies 
of well-known trade marks to him and 
commissioned him to make exact 
duplicates. From these, stamps could 
be made for use on the marking ma- 
chine to stamp spruced-up tubes. 
¢ Raid—On Sept. 8, when the Kings 
County police raided the Barracks 
shop, they found all of this equipment, 
plus several boxes of tubes. This was 





the evidence that brought conviction. 

Word of the raid spread immediately 
to other counterfeiting outfits in the 
city. An investigator telephoned his 
office two hours afterward: “They’re all 
closing up quick.” 
¢ Difficult—That’s one reason it is so 
difficult to catch a counterfeiter. He 
operates within a tight ring, where 
word seems to travel fast. 

There’s another reason, too. Before 
the police can invade a shop, they must 
spend weeks in preliminary investiga- 
tions. The racket squad in Kings 
County prepared for nearly three 
months before the Barracks raid. 

Sometimes word of the investigation 
leaks out and the shop either closes 
down or shifts to a legitimate business. 
¢ Switch—Barracks’ operation indicates 
how a quick switch can be made to 
legitimate business. While Barracks 
was doing its counterfeiting, its owners 
operated a mail order tube business 
under the name Windsor Electronics. 
Through trade journals, it sold Windsor 
tubes throughout the world. 

These were the same kinds of tubes 
that Barracks marked with the trade 
names of the big electronics manufac- 
turers, but there was nothing illegal 
about the Windsor operation. 

If a group with such a setup got 
word of a coming police raid, it had to 
hide only the stamps of the brand-name 
manufacturers, plus any tubes marked 
with those stamps. 
¢ Who Buys?—Nobody really knows 
how many dealers and servicemen do 
business with counterfeit outfits. Some 
industry men claim there are few re- 
pair shops in New York that do not do 
some business with them. 

But most men in the industry still 
insist that the repair shop on the 
comer is run by an honest individual. 

Those who buy counterfeit goods 
undoubtedly do it because they cost 
maybe 80% of what the legitimate 
manufacturers charge for the real thing. 

The dealer who buys them figures 
he can get a new tube from the au- 
thentic manufacturer each time a 
counterfeit goes bad. 
¢ Steps—Now manufacturers are using 
new marking techniques, more difh- 
cult to duplicate. Companies such as 
Markem are helping by taking special 
precautions in selling their marking ma- 
chines. 

The racket squads are still busy. 
Their job is harder now, because other 
tube counterfeiters have been very 
careful since the raid on Barracks. 
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loads. 


Some truck makers are also 
pushing style and comfort. Good de- 
sign is a kind of built-in advertise- 
ment for an operator's business; and 
comfort makes a driver more effi- 
cient. Here are some of the new 


features 


RUBBER CUSHIONS reduce noise 
caused by 


olale Mun Ale] aehitela) 


In the truck market, manufacturers 
specialized for years in only one kind of 
engineering. ‘They built operating econ- 
omy into engines and bodies. And 
they hung their whole sales pitch on 
that. 

But now the manufacturers are daz- 
zling the rough-and-ready truck owners 
with something new. This year, more 
than ever before, nearly all of them 
are emphasizing style and design in 
cabs and bodies, and they’re giving the 
new trends an importance almost equal 
to economy. The pictures above show 
the latest in high fashion for trucks. 

In their turn to fashion, the truck 
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practically every truck 
manufacturer is plugging operating 
economy. The sales pitch is that the 
new trucks combine more powerful 
engines with light but strong bodies 
— so a trucker can haul higher pay 


What’s Happening 












WRAPAROUND WINDSHIELD gives better visibility for close-in 


in congested areas in and around the plant, and in heavy downtown 


CONCEALED 


engine. 





designers have the same objective as 
their professional cousins who style pas- 
senger cars: They want their products 
to be eye-catchers. 

¢ The Reason—And why? Well, take 
these cases: 

A farmer who’s scouting the market 
for a new vehicle probably can afford 
only one model, and that’s a truck. But 
his truck must do double duty: It must 
handle farm chores by day and take his 
daughter to the dance on Saturday 
nights. 

A fleet owner looking for new vehicles 
wants economy, certainly, but the style 
of his trucks can help him plug his 


HEADLIGHTS are a 


styling touch copied from passenger cars. 





product or his service. For example, 
in Canada beer and liquor advertising 
banned on radio and ‘I'V, so some com 
panies use their fleets as an ad medium 
For the ‘future, truck owners can ¢& 
pect still more styling in truck bodies. 
The shift is toward a truck body thats 
ultra-streamlined and flexible enough 
for varied use. General Motors Corp.s 
Truck & Coach Div. has experimented 
with just such a model, which it calls 
L’Universelle (picture above, lowet 
right). 
e Adaptable—Basically, L’Universelle i 
a panel-type delivery truck, but with 
simple modifications it can double as 4 
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Detroit Trend: Light, Strong FI 
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ment panel, within easy reach. 
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GMC’s L'Universelle, the 
highest-style truck yet, is also de- 
signed for use as a small bus, taxi, 
station wagon, or sports car. 











ONE EOS 


@BusiNness WEEK 


19} Flashy 


mls small bus, a taxi, or a station wagon. 
a The engine is ‘mounted beneath and 
al behind the driver and it drives the 
~ front wheels. That improves styling by 
lies eliminating the hood and allowing a 
at’ deeper windshield. And, because there’s 
a no drive shaft to the rear, the truck is 


p- 5 low-slung—its clearance is only 13 in. 
’ Loading doors on both sides and at the 





“ tear are hinged at the top. Harlow H. 
ad Curtice, GM’s president, has announced 

the truck is now slated for commercial 
i. production and will go onto the assem- 
ath bly line “*. . . as quickly as possible.” 
be The eye-catchers built ito this 

years trucks are all based on designs 
955 
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Joy 0x-20 > 
OXYGEN GENERATOR 
in a Steel Mill 


J 


A> You can cut your costs as much as 2/3! 


pa 


. « - with a machine as easy and dependable to 
operate as any air compressor. 


If your oxygen consumption ranges between 600,000 and 4,000,000 cu. ft. 
per month, a Joy OX-20 high-purity Oxygen Generator may pay for itself 
quicker than any other capital goods investment you could make. 

You can save up to % of your present oxygen costs—and without any 
headaches! The OX-20 is automatic in operation and safe. It requires no 
chemical materials and very little water. As evidence of dependability, Joy 
units have answered some of the most difficult generator problems ever 
devised by the Army and Navy, proving themselves superior to all others! 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN F-103. The Joy Generator is also available as a 
simultaneous producer of 99.5% pure oxygen and 99.9% pure nitrogen. Joy 
Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: Joy 
Manufacturing Company {Canada} Limited, Galt, Ontario. 
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THE WORLD 


at your fingertips. . 


Authentically condensed ... . highlighting every 
important event of 1954 . . . . in picture and story 
«++. in easy understandable language. 










Approximately 900 Pages 
Of Text and Pictures 
The 1955 Americana Annual 
~the 33rd edition-contains 
more than 750 main articles 
..- over 500 main cross ref- 
erences... approximately 
375 featured signed 
contributors... photos, 
maps, charts illustrating 
important happenings, per- 


sonalities, trends of 1954. Partial List Of 
Subjects in 
A Reltable Belerence Boot Compiled 1955 Edition 
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review of major sports; Sports 
list of senators, congress- 
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event of the past Science 
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The Americana Annual is 
Available Only Through 
the Mail Order Division 
of Americana Corpora- 
tion, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Americana Corporation Dept 900 
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first used to lift the faces of passenger 
cars. Most of the style treatment, na- 
turally, goes into the cabs up front. 
Chevrolet’s truck division this year 
brought out three styling treatments; 
one for light and medium service trucks, 
one for heavy duty models, and a third 
for a super de luxe job, called the 
Cameo Carrier. GM’s line has the 
headlights sunk into the fenders. 

e Elaborate Styles—About half the 
manufacturers have adopted  wrap- 
around windshields, or other construc- 
tions that widen a driver’s view. You 
can also get rear window wrap-arounds 
for pickup trucks, but only at extra cost. 
Every radiator grid has styling of some 
sort. The designs are elaborate for 
small and medium service trucks and, 
while those for the highly practical trac- 
tors are austere by comparison, they 
still show that the manufacturer has 
style on his mind. 

Interior design of the new models has 
a dual aim: to give the driver more com- 
fort as well as to catch the buyer’s eye. 
The dispatch box—counterpart of the 
glove compartment—in Dodge trucks is 
centered on the dashboard, within easy 
reach of the driver. The seats have 
more padding and are fitted with air- 
relief valves for a softer ride. There are 
even seats (at extra cost) that have 
small air pumps which allow for adjust- 
ing seat cushions for individual com- 
fort. 

Some engines have additional cush- 
ioning devices that cut down transmis- 
sion of noise and vibration to the frame 
and the cab. (The dampening effect 
also works the other way. The cushion- 
ing devices prevent the strains of rough 
driving from being carried through the 
frame to the engine.) 
¢ Economy Leads—Despite the rush 
for fancy styling, manufacturers still 
have their feet on the ground as far as 
economy of operation is concerned. 
They're still booming economy as the 
prime selling point. They have in- 
creased the number of their models. 
In fact, one manufacturer has doubled 
his range of models to provide a truck 
that’s tailored to a buver’s specific 
needs. 

Load carrying capacity has increased 
mostly through improvements in engi- 
neering. The trucks can haul more be- 
cause they are powered with heftier en- 
gines whose ratings are up as much as 
30 hp. Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., has boosted the pay- 
load of its two new tractors by 500 Ib. 
The trick lay in putting 20% of the load 
on the front axle and giving one-third 
of the drive power to the front wheels. 
Lightweight materials—plastic, alumi- 
num, and magnesium—cut the over-all 
weight, and boost load capacity. Using 
fiberglass reinforced plastic, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.’s models have 15% 
more capacity. 


Sugar Is Purer . | 


... by new milling prod 
ess. It’s the industry’s fig 
big change in a century. Anj 
it cuts costs, too. 


National Cylinder Gas Co., Chigg 


last week turned on the valves of 
new process for noving sugar ff 
sugar cane. “It’s the first basic chay 
from present methods in more tha 
centurv,” said officals of the 
pany. 


Ihe process got commercial sha} 
down at a plant erated by the Fe 
mere Sugar Producers Assn., Fellsme 
Fla. National Cylinder Gas is all set: 
market the process and its equipm 
to other producers throughout the 


dustry. 
The big advantage of the process 
that it removes nearly all the sy 


much higher th 
ventional milling 


and allows a purit 
that achieved bi 


eens 











What’s more, the new equipment 
cheaper in initial cost, constructi 
and operation, says National. Its m 
power needs are also lower. 


With conventional equipment, sugz 
bearing juice is squeezed out of t 
cane between high pressure roller 
The rollers need enormous horsepon 
and a large plane for housing. And the 
squeeze out undesirable impurities 
well as the sugar-bearing juice. 

e Savings—National’s plant can proc 
the same amount of cane in a fracti 
of the space and with less than o 
fourth the power and _ equipmet 
weight. The plant processing is 

suited to control 


+ 


iutomatic instr 


ments. 
In operation National’s _ proce 
tosses aside high pressure squeezing 


methods; it relies on the principle 

osmosis for its results. The many-cell 
cane is loaded with a juice that’s hea 

concentrated with sugar. Plain h 
water, which is less concentrated, is use 
as a solvent. Passing through a pie 
of cane, the water equalizes the i 
concentrations in the cane bv pickin 
up the heavy sugar juice and carrying 
along. 

e Cane to Sugar—The whole proc 
takes place in a rtical tower. Ra 
cane feeds into a cutter and is slice 
evenly. Some of the juice freed ? 
the cutting is used to carry the shice 
into the bottom of the tower. Insié 
the tower a rotating spiral device pushe 
the sliced cane upwards. Hot wate 
coming from the top of the tower, st 
up a counter-current and helps da 
the sugar juice from the cane. Th 
juice is tapped off at the tower's bas 
The used slices of cane are discharge 
at the top. 
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: tank car 

1 proces * = 

fraction X 
lan One : ‘ 

uipmen Notice that smooth, unbroken curve at the base of the dome—and the extra heavy- 

pe gauge steel throughout the full top center sections What used to be the weakest part 
of the tank car is now the strongest! It took a giant ew million-dollar press to make | 

\ . 

proces that curve possible. Never before could a full top-center section of a steel tank car be / 
a perfectly flued to eliminate the weaknesses found in oldsfashioned dome construction. 
ciple \ 
y-celle Only DURADOME tank cars give you the advantages of : much easier cleaning ... far 

my better application of lining .. . greatly increased structural’strength ... unequalled 

n mw . p j 

‘fs asl resistance to corroston. X | 

a piect . er. ‘ 1 
a But there’s more to the story—much more! Ask your Shippers representative about th 

picking new standardized underframe ... all-welded insulation jacket . . . \pressure-type con- 
rving struction. You have a world of new benefits—at = 
5 no extra cost—in the new, years- Yan 

i. ahead DURADOME! 
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= Specialists for over 35 years in the lease —— - 
water ing, operation, maintenance and servic- SHI PPER S’ C AR LI N F c ORP OR AT 0 N 
‘ts oe pean ei 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Te 3. sales agent of acf tank cars for industry. PRL” 9.2. AARNE 
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cut time and handling costs 
keep your materials 


well stacked ! 


Equipment Manufacturing storage racks that stack are fabricated 
of strong, square tubular steel and are adjustable to fit any space 
or unit load in your plant or warehouse. Special racks designed 
to your specifications. Field Engineering Service on any installa- 
tion. Before you decide on a new warehouse, additional storage 
space or the purchase of stacking equipment, write for our cata- 
log. You save money, space and time with E. M. I. racks. 


sss 00: 
COIL, REEL 


PORTABLE STOCK RACKS PALLET RACKS & DRUM RACKS 








COLLAPSIBLE 
BAR STOCK RACKS DOLLY & TOWING RACKS & STACKING BOXES 





E.M.|. Pallet Racks are installed at the efficient American 
Locomotive Company Warehouse in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


— 





The Russians are believed to be wo? 
ing on an atomic-powered aircraft 
This word came out of a Senate cop 
mittee hearing in Washington ky 
week. The committee is considering 
bill that would expand the researg 
facilities for atomic-powered aircraft 
the U.S. 

. 
The gas turbine car comes closer (BW- 
Apr.2’55,p134): A turbine automobik 
engine needs a heat exchanger with 
a high efficiency to compete with a pit & 
ton engine. Last week, Ford Moto 
Co. said that it had developed on 
with an efficiency of 83% at the idling 
engine operation. That’s very close ty 
the efficiency needed to make turbing 
competitive with piston engines. 

8 
Octanes go still higher: Universal (j 
Products Co., which is one company 
that has helped push gasoline octane 
ratings to their present high place, says 
that it has a new refining process that 
can push them higher still. The com 
pany says it can go above 100 octane, 
without adding lead. 

2 
That French locomotive, which set 3 
200 mph. speed record last week be 
tween Bordeaux and Dax, topped the 
existing U.S. record by more than 7) 
mph. The U.S. record was set bya 
Pennsylvania train, 127.06 mph., back 
on June 12, 1905. 

. 
Transistors for highpower use: The 
Army Signal Corps says that new tran 
sistors, developed by Transistor Prod 
ucts, Inc., show promise of being able 
to handle enough power to replace 
higher-power vacuum tubes. Under 
test, the transistors were found to be 
able to substitute for the dynamotos 
and power convertors that the Amy 
uses now. 

a 
Salt water to fresh at low cost: David 
S. Jenkins, director of the Interior 
Dept. saline water conversion program, 
said last week that conversion of salt 
water to fresh water at reasonable cost 
appears in sight. He said that one 
process is under field test now and 
that others will be tested next vear. 

s 
Biggest order for commercial airbome 
radar has been placed by United Ai 
Lines Inc. United has just signed 2 
$24-million contract for the equipment 
with RCA. The company said that 
extensive tests conducted jointly b 
United and RCA engineers have proved 
that C-band radar, developed specif 
cally for commercial use, can penetrate 
heavy rainfall and solid storm clouds 
to show paths for smooth flying. 
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PLANT PROFITS UP $77,000 
AFTER CHEMICAL CLEANING 
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DOWELL method 
of cleaning lines 
and process equipment 
cut plant turn-around 
time 22 days 





chemical cleaning service for industry 


Dowell was called to remove scale from 
pipe lines and process equipment in a 
plant where the semi-annual turn- 
around usually meant long, costly down- 
time. Dowell engineers used liquid sol- 
vents to do the job. It was not necessary 
to dismantle the equipment as the 
chemicals were introduced through 
regular connections. The job was done 
in far less time than ever before. 


In fact, outage time for the year was 
reduced 22 days, representing an 
estimated $77,000 additional profit to 
the plant. As a result, Dowell Service 


was made a regular part of the plant’s 
turn-around maintenance program. 


The Dowell method of preventive 
maintenance cleaning with chemicals 
has helped to avoid the replacement of 
many miles of water and process lines 
and thousands of dollars worth of plant 
equipment. Chemical cleaning often 
uncovers weak points and helps to 
avoid later failures. 


For complete details, call the nearest 
Dowell office. Or write DOWELL INCOR- 
PORATED, Tulsa 1, Okla., Dept. D-10. 





A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 









Looking For An Edge?... 





Look First to 
GEORGI A 


If you’re in a business where expenses are cutting deeply 
into profits, where competitors are cutting into sales, where 
every penny has to do double duty (and who isn’t, these 
days); you need an “edge,” a special advantage, to put 
your business ahead of the competition. More than 7,100 
manufacturers have found that “edge” in Georgia! 


























@ Versatile Labor Supply—a large pool of intelligent and 
industrious workers at your disposal. 

@ Transportation Unlimited—the strategic land-sea-air 
hub of the entire Southeast. 

@ Water-Fuel-Power—abundant supply for all 
communities, all plant sites. 

@ Nearby Raw Materials—facilitate production 
from start to finish. 

@ Nearby Consumer Markets—a new and prosperous 
“home-grown” market for your goods and services. 


Year ’Round Production 


Means Year ’Round Profits 
Georgia’s excellent climate gives you still another exclusive 
“edge”—an extra key to added production and profits! No 


costly shutdowns due to weather—every day is production 
day in mild, modern Georgia. 


For facts and figures, write today to Department 11, 


GEORGIA DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Scott Candler 100 State Capitol . Atlanta, Georgia 











Fluid but Dry 


That’s Dodge Mfg.’s new 
power transmission; it uses 
fine steel shot to do work of 
fluid in fluid drive. 


Dodge Mfg. Corp yf Mishawaka, 

Ind., will soon market a new-type in 
dustrial power transmission, which it 
describes as “dry fluid drive.” Called 
Flexidyne, the unit is a European de 
velopment that Dodge has redesigned 
to American standards 
e Link—Any motor must be linked in 
some way with the thing it is to drive, 
The units that do the linking ma 
cperate in many ways, but they are all 
called transmissions. Flexidyne is just 
such a connecting link; its special fea 
ture is that it acts also as a safety de- 
vice, protecting the motor from sudden 
changes in load and direction that 
might otherwise damage it. 
e Operation—The Flexidyne drive has 
two parts. One is a drum-like housing, 
which is connected directly to the 
motor’s shaft, and spins when the 
motor is running. 

The second part of the drive is con- 
nected to the piece of equipment the 
motor has to drive. This part looks a 


good deal like a water wheel, and oper 
ates in about the same way. The whee 
—actually a shaft with a number of thi 
blades set in it like the spokes of 

wheel—fits inside the housing but is no 


directly connected to the housing. 

Inside the housing, there’s also 
quantity of fine steel shot, called the 
flow charge, which takes the place of 
the fluid in a fluid drive, or the water 
that turns a water wheel. When the 
housing spins, this shot is thrown out 
against the rim of the drum, packed 
tightly together by centrifugal force 
If this shot were not in the housing 
the unit inside wouldn’t turn at all, be 
cause the two parts of the drive aren't 
actually connected. The packed shot 
acts as a connection, and pushes the 
blades of the wheel around with the 
housing as it spins. 
e Protection—If the load gets too heaw 
for the motor to handle, the wheel 
blades will push through the shot, th 
drive will slip, and the motor will b 
relieved of some of the load. If there 
weren’t some sort of device like the 
drive between a motor and its job, 4 
sudden heavy load on the motor’s shaft 
could ruin the motor 

Dodge says it’s easy to regulate the 
point at which the drive will slip by 
changing the amount of flow charge. 
A heavy charge supports a big load; a 
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lighter charge will cause the drive to 
slip sooner. 

e Source: Dodge Mfg. Corp., 500 
Union St., Mishawaka, Ind. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Most chain links are weakest at the 
point at which the link is welded into 
a solid loop. American Chain & Cable 
Co.’s new x-weld heavy-duty chain will 
not break at the weld, because the link 
is actually stronger there. The com- 
pany says that the chain can stand 
temperatures up to 2,000F. 
e 


A brush-on adhesive for installing floor 
tile is being manufactured by Johns- 
Manville. It goes on with a paint 
brush, spreads in a thin film. A gallon 
will cover 250 sq. ft. The tiles can go 
down 15 minutes after spreading. 

e 


Ordering hotdogs by electronics: Mo- 
tiograph, Inc., Chicago, has an ordering 
system for drive-in restaurants. Each 
serving station has an_ illuminated 
menu and a microphone. You flip on 
the microphone, give your order to a 
switchboard operator. Car hops deliver 
the orders, but the restaurant needs 
fewer of them because they make fewer 
trips. 

* 
A quiet transistor, said to make less 
electronic noise than any vacuum-tube 
amplifier, has been developed by the 
Millivan Instrument Corp., Schenec- 
tady. A noise level of 3 microvolts is 
considered good for a vacuum tube; the 
new transistor’s noise level is said to 
be one-third of a microvolt or less. 

6 
A self-winding automobile clock that 
mounts in the center of the steering 
wheel was announced last week by 
Benrus Watch Co. and Chrysler Corp. 
It will be offered as a factory accessory 
in new Plymouths. It is also available 
for installation in 1951 to 1955 models 
in the Chrysler line. 

° 
A typewriter that works manually but 
makes uniform impressions has been 
announced by Remington Rand. When 
a key is tapped, a small weight is trig- 
gered. The weight presses the tvpe onto 
the paper. 

s 
Golfer’s barometer: Taylor Instrument 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., has a barometer 
that is calibrated in golfing terms: dry 
course, wet course, stay in the club- 
house. It suggests what kind of cloth- 
ing to wear, whether to travel or stay 
close to home. Retail: $12. 
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One Gaylord bulk box replaces 
5 smaller containers—holds 


1,000 lbs. of plastic pellets. 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC IN PACKING 


When one large box does the 
work of several smaller ones . 

it adds up to savings in many 
directions. You pack your product 
faster, handle it more efficiently 
and store it in less space. 


"King-size” Gaylord boxes are 
designed to hold as much as 
2,000 pounds of such diverse 
products as bulk chemicals, metal 
parts, wax, and brake linings. 
The list is constantly growing. 
Your product could be next. 


For information call your nearby 
Gaylord sales office or visit 
Gaylord Booth 805 at the 
National Packaging Exposition, 
Chicago, April 18-21. 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS e KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 


SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST * CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER... 
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..-handled by dealers 
is at its best levels 
since 1924.. 





1940 1945 











Last week it was reported that New 
York City’s large commercial paper 
dealers had upped their borrowing rates 
by § of 1%-—the third hike this year. 
Actually, the increase didn’t happen 
all at once. It first showed up two or 
three weeks ago when some borrowers 
had to pay slightly more for their 
short-term money. By the time a few 
better known corporations had also felt 
the increase, the “news,” you might 
say, became official. 

The firming of commercial paper rates 
is only one part of the general pattern 
of a tightening money market (BW— 
Jan.22’55,p60)—but it’s a vital part, and 
becoming more important. Over the 
last five years (chart, above), the level 
of commercial paper outstanding has 
gradually risen, heading back toward 
the levels of the early 1920s, when 
commercial paper was a major force in 
the short-term money market (BW— 
Nov.8’52,p168). 

At the end of February, the out- 
standing commercial paper ‘handled by 
commercial paper dealers totaled $703- 


50 


million. That was off $100-million from 
last September’s postwar high, and no- 


where near the $1.2-billion outstanding 


at the end of 1920, the record year. 
But 1954 was the top year in three 
decades, with over $600-million in 
dealer paper outstanding at the end of 
each month, and $733-million at year- 
end. 

The term “commercial paper’’ refers 
to short-term corporate promissory 
notes, for a period that may run any- 
where from 30 to 270 days but is 
usually four to six months. It’s mainly 
a method of seasonal borrowing. Such 
paper is sold through dealers on the 
open market. 
¢ New Type—The revival in this old 
type of commercial paper, handled 
through dealers, has been overshadowed 
to a great extent by the tremendous 
growth of another type of commercial 
paper—short-term notes of the coun- 
try’s five largest finance companies. 
This is entirely a postwar growth. 

Dealer paper is sold by the borrower 
to a dealer who in tur sells it to a 





commercial bank, insurance company, 
pension or endowment fund, or some 
other investor. But finance company 
paper*is sold by the companies directly 
to investors. Finance company paper 
outstanding at the end of Februay 
came to $1.5-billion—more than twice 
the dealer paper outstanding. The two 
together totaled $2.2-billion, not much 
off the 
February, 1954 (that was the month 
finance company paper set its all-time 
high of $1.6-billion) 

e Down and Back—Although the re 
vival of the dealer paper market has 
gone pretty much unheralded in the 
face of the fast-moving finance com 
pany trade, it is highly signific: int. Fok 
lowing the 1929 crash, the commercial 
paper ” business floundered, along with 
other financial _ institutions—though 
commercial paper generally saw fewer 
defaults than bank ‘borrowings did. By 
1933, the amount outstanding had 
slumped to $60-million. 

By 1941, it was back above $400 


million, but the number of borrowers 
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Up Again 


had dropped sharply-and so had the 
number of commercial paper dealers. 

During World War II, business was 
again skimpy, but since 1945 there has 
been a marked pickup. However, there 
are still only about one-fifth the num- 
ber of borrowers, and only one-third 
the number of dealers handling com- 
mercial paper as in the peak years of 
the early 1920s. 

_Last year 449 companies borrowed 
via commercial paper (the best vear in 
number of borrowers since before World 
War II). 

The amount borrowed by each bor- 
rower, though, has hit a record high; 
in 1954 the average was $1.6-million, 
according to the National Credit 
Office, a commercial credit-investigating 
agency close to the industry. : 

Commercial paper is still the strong- 
hold of seasonal borrowers such as the 
wholesale food companies, many re- 
tailers, and textile manufacturers and 
wholesalers, as it was in the 1920s. Now 
small finance companies, metal manu- 
facturers, and manufacturers in a num- 
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This broom is 











costing you money! 








Wayne Street Sweeper 
proven engineering 
principles are fully 
incorporated in the 
new Wayne Power — 


a this rugged 


WAYNE POWER 
SWEEPER 


pays for itself in six months or less! 


if you spend $50 per week for 
push-broom sweeping, the Wayne — 
Sweeper will pay for itself in six months. 


d $200 per week the Wayne 
if you spen * ‘il a for itself in six weeks! 




















































These superior engineering features make 
the Wayne the most rugged, most economical, most 
efficient power sweeper ever built. 


Sweeps over 100,000 sq. ft. per hour Hydraulic Dumping 
Saves time and work Simplified design, solid construction 
reduces maintenance Sweeping widths available: 24”, 34 
36", 46”, 48”, 58 20 Inch Curb Broom sweeps closer to walls 
and machinery Maneuverability, turns in own length 
Filter-Vac’’ Dust Control Largest Hopper Capacity 






For information, write: 
Wayne Manufacturing Co. 
1216 E. Lexington St. 


Pomona, Calif. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


464,700 Shares 


CorniInG GLASS WorKS 
Common Stock, $5 Par Value 














Price $58.75 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from such of the several under- | 
writers, including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in this state. | 


Lazard Fréres& Go. Harriman Ripley & Co. | 
| 


Incorporated 


} 
| March 30, 1955. | 






















































Why EXPORTERS ona IMPORTERS 
Rely on J&H for insurance 


ss of ex- 


Companies engaged in the exacting meee Pe 


porting and importing buy insurance throu 
because we place at their disposal . . . 

a thorough knowledge of the marine insur- 
ance requirements of their varied operations 


a fully-equipped department to handle 
promptly and accurately the adjustment and 
collection of marine cargo claims 





constant contact with world-wide insurance 
markets to obtain broad coverage at mini- 


mum cost 
Service has made J & H a leader in the brokerage field 
for over 100 years. When you think of business insur- 
ance, think of J & H. It costs no more to have the best. 


JouHNSON & HIGGINS 
INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles + Detroit - Cleveland 


j j . - Wilmington 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Buffalo Seattle - Wi 
ewer - Winnipeg » Montreal - Toronto Havana - London 





ber of other field 
factors. 





¢ Quality—The commercial paper p 
ket is still largely a quality maz 
There hasn’t been a loss on comme 
paper since 1937, and dealers as y 
as investors make a thorough check 
a borrower’s fiscal health. 

The borrower must provide 
dealer with a mass of fiscal info, 
tion: a list of bank accounts shoy 
maximum and minimum borrow, 
over the previous year, audited anp, 
reports for the last three years, 
any other information the dealer d 
eventual purchaser of the paper, mj 
require in order to satisfy themse 
on the credit risk involved. 


If you're turned down afte 
rigorous financial X-ray, you won't 


zlone. Although no statistics are kk 
it’s believed that as many prospect 
borrowers are turned away as can 


their paper on the pen market. 

Wall Street’s Goldman, Sachs & 
which now handles between 60% 
75% of all dealer commercial pap 
sold, emphasizes lability.” It | 
turned down some of the best kn 
names in the count! 

Probably the most vital statistic 
net quick assets. While dealers have; 
rule of thumb, few corporations wi 
a net worth of under S$1-million | 
commercial paper 
e Advantages—The advantages of con 
mercial paper are man} 

e The rates are generally lov 
than short-term bank loan rates. ] 
latest hike puts prime +4-to-6 mont 
paper at 13% to the prime ri 
on New York bank loans is 3%. 

e The _ borrowe1 establishes 
name through the commercial paper 
market, may find it easier to flat 
securities. 

e The commercial paper user ca 
keep his lines of bank credit fron 
reaching saturation point. Most cor 
panies use both sources of borrowing 
¢ Profits—Goldman, Sachs and othe 
large dealers currently charge no com 
mission for handling your paper, but 
some smaller commercial paper hous 
charge, as formerly, + of 1% on th 
amount borrowed. Goldman, Sach 
makes its profits in the open market b 
buying paper at, say, a 24$% interes 
rate, selling it at 2 Like the unde 
writers of corporate sccurities, dealet 
are at the mercy of the money market 
When it goes against them, they ofte 
wind up with little or no profit 
sale of paper. 
¢ Buyers—The dealer's biggest «a 
tomer for paper is the commercial bank 
Big city banks make use of it a! 
short-term investment outlet. Mam 
country banks rely heavily on the com 
mercial paper market when they have 
a surplus of lendable funds. 





While it may seem strange for banks 
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Face up to AUTOMATION 


let’s take a few minutes to remove any mental block pre- 


venting you from a basic appreciation of the new concepts of data reduction and 


automation. Already you achieve an unbelievable amount of data processing in your 


own personal life: you combine information concerning your income, your required 


expenditures, the age and physical state of your car, your wife’s feelings about style 


...and you process these data mentally to conclude that you will or will not buy a 


new car. The answer is not straight-forward, but it has its logic. 


Similarly, data handling systems and data reduc- 
tion systems supply automatically a humanly-deter- 
mined logic to various pieces of information, and 
arrive at the compact answer which you—the process 
or manufacturing supervisor—feel is most important. 
You used to look at the information given by a 
heterogeneous collection of instruments measuring 
temperature, pressure, flow rates, tank levels, et 
cetera, and mentally decide whether or not the 
process was performing up to par: generally no one 
temperature or pressure or tank level was sufficient 
information. Nowadays, data handling systems can 
automatically “‘look’’ at these process variables for 
you, interpret them, and tell you d/rect/y whether or 
not the process is up to par—and if it isn’t, the data 
handling systems can usually be made to tell you very 
specifically what to do to correct the inefficiencies. 


You supply the logic 

All that the data handling systems are doing, 
therefore, is automatically and consistently applying 
your logic to the available information from process 
or manufacturing operation to give you unhestitat- 
ingly—and directly—the specific answer you demand. 

So much for data handling, data processing, or 
data reduction. Let’s see if we can determine where 
the automation comes in. 


Normally speaking, once you have analyzed the 
state of the process—either by evaluating the vari- 
ables humanly, or by relying on an automatic data 
handling system—you must decide whether correc- 
tive action is necessary or whether the process is 
going along satisfactorily. If you do apply corrective 
action—you do so according to a logic which you 
have determined by experience. Both the decision to 
apply corrective action and the specific correction 
applied are logically arrived at. 

Here's where automation can enter the picture. 
If you set up a system of automatic devices—a com- 


puter, more or less—to carry out the /ogic of “deci- 
sion making’’ and “‘correction initiating,” you have 
an automated process. 

Realize that systems of data reduction or of auto- 
mation are based on cold logic—there is no magic 
about them. Yow have to establish the logic, further- 
more, before such systems can be effected. The sys- 
tems merely save you the time and effort of repeating 
the logical reasoning and physical corrective action 
over and over again. 


When do these systems become feasible? 

Many such systems have been operating for years 
in certain fields of research, process operation, and 
factory production. When any information collect- 
ing and logical processing become repetitive—and 
when logical decisions and actions also become repeti- 
tive—data reduction and automation systems are 
generally possible. A thorough analysis of time and 
effort saved—of increased efficiency—will reveal the 
economic feasibility of such systems. 


Who can help you know when such systems 
are suited to your operation? 


The Data Reduction and Automation Division of 
Fischer & Porter Company has engineers whose sys- 
tems experience dates back to 1941. The practical 
know-how of these men has been recently demon- 
strated in the manufacture of the F&P Automatic 
Logger, the F&P Multiple Pressure Readout System, 
the several types of F&P Digi-Coder analog-to-digital 
converters, and other ready-made packaged systems 
suited to immediate installation in many processing 
or manufacturing plants. These men can help you 
analyze your specific needs. 


So if you would like to talk facts and figures on 
data reduction and automation system for your par- 
ticular operation, write or call the nearest F&P 
office now. 


Fischer & Porter Company, Hatboro, Pa. 


complete process instrumentation 
SALES OFFICES IN 32 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ABROAD 
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One thing you can 
always be sure of is 


FORT HOWARD 





TOILET TISSUES! 





Call him today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


For 36 Years Manufacturers of Quality Towels, 


a Toilet Tissue and Paper Napkins 


Some slip-ups can’t just be laughed off... 
and an inferior tissue service for your cus- 
tomers, guests or employees is one of them. 
Not when high-quality-controlled Fort How- 
ard Tissue provides so much gentle absorbency 
at such low cost . . . as little as 7c more per 
hundred users over an ordinary tissue service. 


Fort Howard Tissue is available in 18 grades 
and folds to suit any requirement, and your 
Fort Howard distributor salesman will be hap- 
py to recommend the right service for you. 





within 90 days is rediscountable wit 
the Federal Reserve, (3) the investe 
principal won’t fluctuate in val 
(4) it’s an impersonal loan, with y 
obligation to renew; and (5) it's 
relatively safe investment. 


e Finance Companies—In the sale ¢ 


finance company paper, the dealer 
bypassed completely. These five con 


panies—General Motors  Acceptang 
Corp.; C.I.T. Financial Corp.; Com. 
mercial Credit Co.; Associates Inve. J 
ment Co.; and General Electric Cred 
Corp.—sell tremendous amounts of 


per directly to investors, with industria 
corporations buying the bulk of it with 
short-term cash surpluses. 

The growth of these companie 
credit needs is truly phenomenal. h 
1944, they had no paper outstanding 
By 1948, with $397-million oustand 
ing, they were still using bank loa 
as their principal source of short-tem 
money. By the end of 1953, $1.4-billio 
worth of commercial paper of thes 
companies was utstanding—nearh 
twice the amount of their outstanding 
bank loans. 

e Behind It—There are three bask 
reasons behind the growth of this § 
nance company borrowing: (1) thei 
own mushrooming credit needs, 
consumer credit climbs to $29.7-bil 
lion; (2) the large and growing resene 
of non-bank funds for investment-in 
corporate savings, depreciation allow 
ances, and the like, and sums held hy 
life insurance companies, pension and 
endowment funds; (3) the limits on 
bank borrowings set by the Nationa 
Banking Act 

This law limits a national bank to 
a maximum loan of 10% of its capital 
and surplus to any one borrower. It 
has been estimated that to establish 
a $650-million line of credit through 
the national banks would necessitate 
the use of the 400 largest commercial 
banks each maintaining lines of credit 
to the 10% limit. Three of the five 
finance companies have exceeded this 
mark in short-term debt already, and 
all five are at or near their limits a 
bank borrowing. 

e Rates—The rate on finance com 
pany paper is generally lower than on 
commercial paper; it normally stand 
1 to 3 of 1% above the rate on 90-da 
Treasury bills. 

The latest rise in commercial papet 
rates was followed early this week by4 
4 of 1% hike by the finance companies 
Due to recent money market trends 
dealers are expected to raise their rate 
again soon, probably by 4 of 1%, and 
the finance companies will probably 
follow suit. 
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like it for these reasons. (1) They cy 
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— FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
nk fo 
— reduce disturbing noise at low cost 
er. 
ablish peg es distracting noise is cost. It consists of 12” square 
rough so harmful to efficiency in panels of sound-absorbing mate- 
ssitate any activity, practically all new rials in which hundreds of small 
ercial building specifications include holes have been drilled. These 
credit acoustical ceilings for sound ab- holes act as “noise-traps” where 
> five sorption. However, just because sound energy is dissipated. Fibre- 
| this your present building was con- tone is predecorated, can be 
and structed before sound control painted and repainted, and is 
ts of became an established science, available with a flame-resistant 
there is no reason for you to be finish. 
com handicapped by noise. You can 
n on have a Johns- Manville Fibretone* a ery &y — 
ands Acoustical Ceiling quickly in- ee oF - othe — 
)-day stalled over your present ceilin hook entities “Sened Consol, 
; 5 write Johns-Manville, Box 158, 

‘ Johns-Manville Fibretone Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. 
+ offers an acoustical ceiling which In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore 
‘ is highly efficient yet modest in Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. 
= *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
nds, 

ates 5 e 
Johns-Manville 

40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 














Variety and Uniform Drilled Fibre= 
tone units are easily installed over 
new or existing construction. Hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled into the 
sound-absorbent panels increase 
acoustical efficiency. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 









PRODUCTS 


Time out due to hand injuries costs 
industry more than any other plant 
accident. Skilled hands are your long 
suit. Protect them with Jomac® Work 
Gloves . . . durable, yet low in cost. 
Write today for our new catalog. Jomac 
Inc., Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





Jomac Hand Guards, made of springy, 
tough Jomac Cloth, can be worn over 
ghoves, if desired, to give maximum 
protection against sharp metal, blows 
or burns. They can be reconditioned 
repeatedly. 


It pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
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—And Even More to Come 


This year’s corporate dividends appar- 
cently will top the all-time high of $9.9- 
billion set in 1954 (upper chart). Even 
now you can get a fore-taste of what’s 
to come from the early 1955 record. 

For the first two months, distribu- 
tions ran at $982-million; that’s 5% 
more than January-February last year. 
And many Wall Street prophets say 
the year-to-year comparison should be- 
come even rosier from now on. Here are 
the assumptions from which they rea- 
son: 

¢ Corporate profits may run as 
much as 10 % about 1954. 

e The corporate pay-out rate may 
continue the steady climb that reached 
a postwar peak last year (lower chart). 
A good many companies are actually in 
a stronger cash position than their re- 


ported earnings indicate. This is be 
cause of the wide adoption of the new 
accelerated federal income tax deprecie 
tion schedules. 

¢ Tax Stepup—On the other hand, 
some corporations may have to begift 
this year to hang onto a larger per 
centage of earnings for working capital, 
because the Treasury is stepping up 
corporate tax payments. Under the 
new program, September and Decem- 
ber prepayments of federal income taxes. 
will be boosted in each of the next five 
years. By 1959, corporations will be 
paying half of each year’s tax bill before 
that year is over. Compare that with 
this year, when corporations had ut 
til mid-March to pay half of their 1954 
income tax bill, with the other half due 
in mid-June—all this plus 5% payments 
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This is 
TENITE 
POLYETHYLENE 








an improved Polyethylene 
made in spherical pellet form 

by Eastman—the first new 

producer in over 10 years 


Turn this page to see some 
of the many products being 
made of Tenite Polyethylene 





TOUGH, COLORFUL 
KITCHENWARE 


1. Pail. 2. Juice Container. 3. Food Strainer, 
Dapol Plastics, Inc., Wor er 5, Mass. 

4. Food Freezer Boxes, Central Home Products, 
Syracuse, N. Y Molded by Ontario Plastics 
Co., Rochester, N. Y 

5. Juicer, Falcon Plastic Products Mfg. Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif. 


Will TENITE POLYETHYLENE 
mean faster sales for your line? 


re Ba PEO Pi 
SMB SSE SS. 


SAFE, UNBREAKABLE 
TOYS 


. Trucks and Ferryboat, Banner Plastics Corp., 
Paterson 3, N. J 
Rodeo Toys, Archer Plast Co., Woodside, 
N. Y. Molded by Almor Corp., Elm- 
hurst 73, N. Y. 
Sand Buckets, Thomas Mfg. Corp., Newark 5, 
N. J. 
Play Hats, Actwell Toys, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
. Truck and Tractor, Processed Plastic Co., 
Aurora, II]. Molded by Han-Win Products Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


Could TENITE POLYETHYLENE 
help your toys take harder knocks? 


DURABLE, NON-CHIPPING 
HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 


11. Shampoo Brushes, Thomas Mig. Corp., New- 
ark 5, N. J. 

12. Pitcher and Coasters, Dapo!l Plastics, Inc., 
Worcester 5, Mass. 

13. Funnel, Ontario Plastics Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

14, Toilet Seat Bumpers, Plastiglide Mfg. Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

15. Ice Cube Trays, Tremex Industries, Chicago, 
Ill. Molded by Anchor Plastics Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


Would TENITE POLYETHYLENE help 
your home products last longer? 


plus many other PROFITABLE 
IDEAS IN PLASTIC 


16. Pipe Flanges, Falcon Plastic Products Mfg. 
Co., Culver City, Calif. 

17. Friction Catches, Jaybee Mfg. Corp., Los An- 
geles 65, Calif. Molded by Plastiglide Mfg. 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 

18. Ink <7 77 Neo-Line Products Corp., Wood- 
haven 21, 

19. Bottle sn Replicap Corp., Bradford, Ohio 


20. Lunch Box, Dapol Plastics, Inc., Worcester 5, 
Mass. 


21. Syringe, Delta Laboratories, Inglewood, Calif. 
Molded by Artcraft Plastic Moulders Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

22. Red Heart Dog Feeding Dish, Molded and 
distributed by Lind Plastic Products, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., for The Red Heart Div. of John 
Morrell & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

23. Beverage Can Spout, Berkshire Plastics Co., 
Inc., East Longmeadow, Mass. 

24. Practice Golf Balls, Tigrett Industries, Chicago 
ll, Ih. 


Can lightweight, corrosion-resisting TENITE 
POLYETHYLENE help you make some product 
better or simplify its production? 
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Can Tenite Polyethylene add more sales appeal, better 
performance or longer life to the products you make? 
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Tenite Polyethylene is a plastic suited to many uses. 

It is odorless and tasteless. It remains flexible over a 
wide temperature range and is virtually unbreakable. The 
lightest of all solid plastics, it saves weight in every appli- 
cation. 

Tenite Polyethylene is tough — but soft enough not to 
scratch delicate surfaces. 

Resilient, it resists permanent deformation and affords 
airtight seals for containers and closures, providing an 
effective barrier to moisture and odors. 

At ordinary temperatures, Polyethylene resists the attack 
of most chemicals and solvents. It offers outstanding resist- 
ance to many severely corrosive liquids. 

Tenite Polyethylene is easy to mold. Its resilience simpli- 
fies mold and core design. Undercut parts can be stripped 
easily from cores — a procedure which is extremely difficult 
with other rigid plastics. 

To the inherent molding ease of this plastic, Tenite Poly- 
ethylene adds the many advantages of spherical pellet 
form. Spherical pellets flow freely through molding and 
extrusion machine hoppers. Their smooth, unbroken sur- 
faces resist accumulation of dirt during storage and use. 
And, because there are fewer “fines,” molders can clean 
hoppers quickly when changing colors. 

Spherical pellets are space-savers, too — 1000 pounds of 
Tenite Polyethylene pellets can be shipped or stored in the 








TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 


POLYETHYLENE APPLICATIONS INCLUDE packaging film . .. molded products . . . 


same space needed for only 900 pounds of ordinary pellets. 

Investigate Tenite Polyethylene as a new material for 
your use. It is available for injection molding, blowing or 
continuous extrusion in a wide variety of colors and colored 
concentrates. 

Eastman, the manufacturer of Tenite Polyethylene, is one 
of the pioneers in plastics. As a leading producer of the 
thermoplastic cellulosics, Tenite Acetate and Tenite Buty- 
rate, Eastman brings over 20 years’ experience to users of 
Tenite Polyethylene — another thermoplastic material. So 
look to Eastman for the help you need in designing plastic 
products made of Polyethylene. Your molder or molding 
department can tell you more about the quality of Eastman 
plastics and the technical service which backs them up. 

For more information on Tenite Polyethylene and help 
in adapting the many advantages of this versatile plastic 
to your product needs, write to EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Information regarding Tenite Polyethylene also can be obtained 
from local representatives listed under ‘Plastics—Tenite” in the 
classified telephone directories of the following cities: Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Houston, Leominster (Mass.), Los 
Angeles, New York City, Portland (Ore.), Rochester (N. Y.), St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Seattle and Toronto—elsewhere throughout 
the world, from Eastman Kodak Company affiliates and distributors. 








wire and cable insulation ... pipe and tubing .. . bottles . . . paper coatings 
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on estimated liability for 1955 pay- 
able on Sept. 15 and Dec. 15. ' 
George Moore, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the First National City Bank of 
New York, says the new system will 
have taken nearly $8-billion out of 
working capital by the end of 1959. 
Presumably, the first $1.6-billion or 
more will come out of 1955 earnings. 
For comparison purposes, net earnings 
after taxes for 1954 are estimated at 
$17.8-billion, compared with $18.3-bil- 
lion the vear before. 
e Eve to Profits—Still, bullish forecast- 
ers tend to discount the stepped-up tax 
payments, arguing that the anticipated 
10% increase in profits should more 
than make up the difference. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Fulbright investigation put no 
dent in trading volume on the Big 
Board. March dealings came close to 
66.9-million shares, tops for the month 
in 25 years. 

s 
Barber Oil Corp. will net $14-million 
after taxes from the sale of its 25% 
stock interest in American Republics 
Corp. T. Reiber, Barber president, says 
the money will be put in “investments 
as favorable opportunities arise,” some 
of it may go to buy up Barber’s own 
stock. 

e 


To finance expansion plans, I]linois Bell 
Telephone Co. will offer $66.3-million 
of new shares to “present stockholders.” 
Note: AT&T owns 99% of Illinois 
Bell’s outstanding shares. 
* 
Rising state taxes: Washington State 
will soon boost its retail sales tax from 
3% to 34%, and its cigarette tax will 
go up l¢ a pack.. ~ Utah is hiking its 
corporate income tax to 4% from 3%. 
a 


Merger rumor denied: Charles F. 
Adams, Jr., president of Raytheon Mfg. 
Co., says it 1s not true that Raytheon 
is planning a merger with Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. However, 
Adams said, the companies have worked 
together on projects in the past, and 
are now considering a joint venture 
into the field of data handling and 
computer machines. 

. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. is calling for 
redemption, at 1034% of par, of $25- 
million convertible debentures, due in 
1983. This will mean a sharp boost in 
the number of common shares out- 
standing. Phillips common is now sell- 
ing around $75, but the debentures can 
be converted into stock on the basis 
of $65 a share. 
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The right combination 
for maximum protection 


Take your pick . .. handsome Modernaire 
desk or efficient Invincible file. Equipped 
with a concealed safe unit, each is the per- 
fect place to keep valuable papers, confi- 
dential records, narcotics, dangerous drugs 
and other valuables from prying eyes and 
fingers. Gives you convenient, fingertip 
safety PLUS famous Invincible styling. 











The Invincible Concealed 
Safe Unit is available in 
either desk-high, counter 
high or standard four 
drawer filing cabinets 
Choice of letter or legal 
size with or without gen- 
eral lock for file drawers. 






Set the pace for better business living 


INVINCIBLE: 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


In Canada: A. R. Davey Company Limited, Factory Representative 
175 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Canada 



















How National Advertising Medic 


Their share of total national advertising volume 1948-1954 


Percent of Total 


Percent of Total 


1948 ‘S50 ‘52 





Dota: McCann-Erickson Central Research Dept.; Printer’s Ink. 


Percent of Total 
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Televisions Gain Is Other 


revenue from the sale of time by about 


Ever since television crupted onto 
the national scene, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other media have been con- 
soling themselves by harking back to 
what happened after radio blossomed 
into an advertising medium. Radio, 
despite its appeal and its broad national 
coverage, never really hurt other media. 
Indeed, thanks to the growth of the 
economy, all media made impressive 
gains. 

This has led to the comforting belief 
that as long as the economy expands, 
there will be plenty of room for every- 
body. 


62 


The argument has now begun to 
wear thin. The economy is expanding. 
Advertising is growing at even a slightly 
greater pace. But there is little doubt 
any longer that television is hurting 
the others. 


|. TV’s Record 


A look at the figures above will show 
what is happening. Last year, network 
television chalked up the biggest dollar 
gains in its short and dazzling career. 
According to Publishers Information 
Bureau figures, the nets increased their 


$92.5-million over the year before, a 
40% gain. 

By comparison, the performance of 
other media was fair, mediocre—or 
worse. 

Radio, of course, took another beat- 
ing. Even national and regional spot 
business, which had been showing 
steady gains over the past few years 
despite the erosion of network radio, 
had a sharp setback. 

Magazines over-all were just able to 
hold their own in dollar advertising 
volume. Several groups, like the home 
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dig Are Doing 


How they fared 1954 vs. 1953 




















Weeklies 
Women's ] 
Home 

Farm 

General Monthlies 
Management 
Fashion 

All Others 

TOTAL 


Columbia Broadcasting System $ 97,466,809 
96,663,807 
21,110,680 
12,374,360 

$227,585,656 


National Broadcasting Co. 
PMN -laleelaie -inereleiaeriilile mi Gon 
DuMont Television Network 
TOTAL 


CBS $ 62,381,207 
45,151,077 

29,826,123 
23,176,137 
$160,534,544 


NBC 

ABC 

Mutual Broadcasting Co. 
TOTAL 


lo litelavel m--Wa.c-tel elite] MNY ofe) 
R nal Network 


ery 367,778,322 
A 140,094,263 
507,872,585 


pNiieliteyen 1 


TOTAL 


and. network tel 
Broadcasting-Telecasting Maga 
res on business publications 
Cann-Erickson Central Re 
Sunday newspaper supplements are coun 


1953 


$301,663,813 


04,286,040 
56,125,736 
33,074,925 
33,127,532 
23,698,473 
20,456,031 
30,681,276 


1954 


$316,768,069 


99,856,287 
54,186,582 
31,794,732 
31,753,447 
24,878,335 
20,577,410 
30,306,193 


Change 


$603,113,826 


$215,200,000 
10,500,000 
$225,700,000 


$354,300,000 
$119,000,000 


On- —-UbARWAW 


$604,121,055 


$146,222,660 
126,074,597 
Ky WARKROLT: 
KALE AL 
$320,154,274 


$ 54,229,997 
34,014,356 
29,051,784 
FLOP ER OK) 

KYAT OE 


$121,935,000 
4,666,000 
$126,601,000 


$372,000,000 
$125,200,000 


358,040,062 
143,015,007 
501,055,069 
sion from Publishers Information Bureau 
> of non-net 
Hill Publish 
pt. Newspaper linage 

d with newspapers 











Media's Loss 


service and women’s magazines, which 
had been doing well in the past few 
years, showed definite losses. 

_ National newspaper linage, accord- 
ing to figures from Media Records, 
suffered a dip that carried them back 
to the pre-1952 levels. 

The gains that television made came 
straight out of the hides of these media, 
a point that shows up clearly in the 
PIB figures. , 

* $70-Million Gain—The media in the 
four groups studied by PIB—maga- 
zines, newspaper sections, network 
rfidio, and network TV—had a collec- 
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tive gain in revenue of some $70-mil- 
lion last year over 1953. Since neither 
magazines nor newspaper sections had 
any gains, television got the entire 
$70-million—plus the $23-million that 
radio dropped. 

Television picked up its biggest gains 
from food advertising—some $22-mil- 
lion in new revenue. Magazines were 
also gainers here, by about $5-million. 
Radio lost $7-million in food advertis- 
ing. 

Television’s second biggest gains 
from any group came from toiletries 
advertising—about $13-million. Soap 












































High Efficiency 
Warehousing and 
Distribution 





In storing and moving goods to 
market, keen sighted men choose 
the Lehigh way. Lehigh offers not 
only the latest warehousing and 
fast delivery services, but new con- 
cepts of aid to marketers. 

Our 35 years of specialized ex- 
perience are at your disposal for 
solving warehousing service prob- 
lems in a manner that meets your 
particular needs. Leading manu- 
facturers have found Lehigh serv- 
ices more efficient and less costly 
than operating their own warehouse 
and delivery fleets. 

Our five modern warehouses and 
spot delivery fleets in the New York 
area put you in the world’s richest 
market and seaport. In the booming 
south, commercial and industrial 
leaders benefit by the convenient 
Lehigh space, facilities and services 
in both Richmond and Atlanta. Our 
huge Horseheads center in upstate 
New York is an ideal location for 
multi-market distribution, process- 
ing—even manufacturing. Our 
unique tank farm at Bayonne, N.J., 
unloads bulk liquids, stores and re- 
packs for low cost distribution. Be 
far-sighted. LOOK at the Lehigh 
story. Write, phone or wire. 


LEHIGH 
Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


. Telephones: 
(N. J.) Bigelow 3-7200 
(N. Y.) REctor 2-3338 





Your dollars buy more comfort here ! 


Frigidaire “Great Circle Cooling” 
ends wasteful half-way air conditioning 


To do its job right, an air conditioner 
must first generate enough cooling 
power; and second, it must circu- 
late the cooled air throughout the 
area to maintain the proper com- 
fort level. That’s why your dollars 
buy more air conditioning with a 
Master-matic Frigidaire Conditioner. 

Frigidaire “Great Circle Cooling” 
gets all the cool, crisp, conditioned 
air up, out and around. Circulates 
it freely and scientifically. Wastes no 
cooling. Creates no drafts or blasts 
to annoy employees or customers. 

Saves you money, too 

Besides cooling larger areas more 
efficiently with full use of its cool- 
ing power, Frigidaire also saves 


money on operating costs. The care- 
ful balancing of the Multipath 


Fr igidair C Conditioners 


Built and backed by General Motors 





cooling unit with Frigidaire’s fa- 
mous XD Meter- Miser compressor 
squeezes every possible degree of 
cooling power from every penny’s 
worth of electricity. 

Four-way air distribution hood 
may save you money, too, since it 
often eliminates the need for special 
grilles and ducts. 

Other features are the sturdy all 
steel construction, quiet operation 
and large, cleanable filter that blocks 
dust, dirt and pollen. Available in 
large range of capacitics. 

See your Frigidaire Air Condi- 
tioning Dealer—his name is in the 
Yellow Pages of the phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire, Dept. 2350, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 
13, Ontario. 





gave it about $12-million more—$8-mil- 
lion new money im the field plus about 
$4-million dropped by the other three 
media. 

Home furnishings offered a particu- 
larly dismal picture for the other media. 
In all, PIB found a drop of more than 
$3-million for the four media. But 
TV still gained about $1-million in 
new revenue out of home furnishing 
advertising. 

There is a further sobering thought 
for some media. In many cases where 
they were able to hold their own last 
year, they did it by virtue of rate in- 
creases. The magazines in the PIB 
group showed a drop last year in the 
total number of pages of advertising 
they ran—81-million as against $5.3-mil- 
lion the year before. Thus, though 
they stayed the same in dollar revenue, 
thev suffered a drop in physical volume. 


ll. Room for All 


Theoretically, all media should have 
done better last year. For 1954, despite 
the recession, was the best year in 
advertising history. 

According to the annual figures pre- 
pared for Printer’s Ink by the McCann- 
Erickson advertising agency, over-all 
advertising volume—local and national— 
came to $8.]-billion last year, a gain 
of 4.3% from the year before. 

Better vet, the advertising rate is im- 
proving. ‘I'hat is, if you compare the 
total dollar figure for advertising with 
national income, you find that as a 
percentage advertising is creeping up- 
wards. 

This has long been a worry to the 

agency people along Madison Avenue. 
Before 1929, advertising as a percent 
of national income was around 4%; in 
the mid-1930s it was about 3%. Dur- 
ing the war, of course, when no one 
needed to advertise to get sales, the 
ratio plummeted. Since then, it has 
been struggling slowly back towards 
the prewar level—from 1.6% in 1946 
to 2.5% in 1952, 2.6% in 1953, and 
finally 2.7% last vear. 
e Rates Up-—It’s significant that both 
the advertising dollar volume and rate 
continued to climb last vear despite the 
economic setback. Manufacturers’ sales 
turned down about 5% from the year 
before, but national advertising expendi- 
ture increased by 6.5%. Thus it is 
apparent that national advertisers were 
not scared by the recession. They in- 
creased their advertising budgets im 
order to drum up more sales. 

Madison Avenue is looking for an- 
other rip-roaring year. Said one ad 
agency man last week, “We're really a 
boom business.” 

e Auto Threat—There is only one major 
area of worry. Advertising men hope 
that the automobile industry, with its 
record rate of production in the first 
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at Listerhill, Alabama. 


Because Reynolds Engineering Service is now called on by the Electrical 
Industry more frequently than ever before—witness the 160 prospect and 
customer requests from thirty states and three foreign countries in 1954 
for: 1,009 sag and tension charts and 489 tables and templates on staking, 
stringing sag, pole guying, etc. This in addition to hundreds of simpler, 


field serviced requests. 


Because you can expect more of Reynolds Aluminum for the Electrical 
Industry—and all industry. This is a promise. We hope you’ll challenge it 
soon. Reynolds Metals Company, P. O. Box 1800-EA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Why 
REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Because Reynolds rises to the needs of the Electrical Industry—witness 
new RABC (Reynolds Aluminum Bus Conductor) with its greater strength, 
high conductivity, freedom of shapes and unlimited intermediate sizes. 

Because Reynolds expanded to meet the Electrical Industry’s expansion 
programs—witness the new 200,000 square feet wire and cable mill addition 




















Reynolds Aluminum Products for the Electrical Industry 


Acsk Lighter by 
20% than cable 
made of the next 
most common 
material: permits : 
longer spans, reduces handling costs, 
cuts job completion time, costs less 
per pound, gives more conductivity 
per dollar. 





COVERED CONDUC- 

TOR Neoprene 

covered aluminum 

single conductor 

and self-support-  . 

ing duplex, triplex and quadruplex 
cable: saves on material and labor 
costs, assures long life in secondary 
distribution lines and service drops. 


RABC (Reynolds 
Aluminum Bus 
Conductor) Brings | 
new design advan- 
tages to the indus- 
try: provides greater strength, has 
high conductivity, offers new flexi- 
bility in shapes, gives unlimited 
freedom on intermediate sizes. 





See ‘‘Mister Peepers’’, starring Wally Cox, Sundays on NBC-TV 


REYNOLDS ax ALUMINUM 
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/30-DAY MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If this is not the most 
satisfactory desk pen 
you have ever used 







For more information 

about this base, 

see The Lancaster Lens Co. 
advertisement on pg. 140. 
MODEL 444 


We're so sure you'll like this Esterbrook Fit the self-filling pen with the Esterbrook 
Desk Set with its self-filling pen...so Point that writes exactly right for you. 
sure you'll like the easy, effortless writing 

of this pen with the right point for the Use the pen for 30 days on your own desk. 
way you write... that we’re making this If you aren’t completely satisfied with it 
unusual offer. in every respect...return it to your 
Buy one of these amazing Esterbrook dealer, along with your invoice, for a 
Desk Sets from your regular dealer. complete refund of your money. 


Gsterbrook DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 




















The PEN that 
FILLS ITSELF 


New type ink-fountain in base fills pen auto- 
matically—keeps pen ready to write up to a full 
page or more every time you take it from socket. 


















~ 
Cheese 
the right point for the way 
you write... by number 

2668 bantsal : wuling 

Finger grip —<— fez: 

never touches ink. No chance iis we Chik 

for ink to touch you. — 

Le a Se 
\ Point instantly 
interchangeable and renewable. 

More than 30 2284 Six, achicre Stuk 








9668 Z. wriling 


<= 
23148 Broad Stub 

















Fountain-base “ink-locked” Sica 
against accidental spillage. — Reape eg 
Only the pen unlocks the ink. public counter use 
"% Fountain-base holds 
40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won't leak. 
Won't flood. Easy to clean 
as a salicer. 
a @ DESK 
pce PEN 
SETS 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
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half of the year, is not borrowing busi- 
ness from the second half. If this 
should turn out to be so, media would 
be heavy losers. With Chrysler Corp. 
attempting to make a comeback and 
with auto sales generally high, maga- 
zines, newspaper, and TV _ schedules 
are heavier than ever before. 


lll. National vs. Local 


If you take a close look at the fig- 
ures for last year you can see that under 
the surface are some important changes 
going on in the business. These trends 
tie in with the shift toward television; 
they probably will continue in the next 
few years. 

One of the most significant, though 
little noted, is the swing toward na- 
tional and away from local advertising. 

Back in the mid-1930s, national and 
local advertising split total advertising 
revenue almost exactly 50-50. By 1949, 
however, the ratio favored national ad- 
vertising by 57%. Last year, national 
advertising accounted for almost 60% 
of all advertising volume. 

¢ New Order—There are various ex- 
planations for this important shift. One 
of them is offered by Arno Johnson, 
vice-president of the country’s biggest 
ad agency, J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Johnson thinks the dropping import- 
ance of local advertising is mm part due 
to the fact that the department store, 
one of the major factors in local ad- 
vertising, has slipped as a major mer- 
chandising force. 

Victor M. Ratner, vice-president of 
McCann-Erickson, — stresses another 
point. He thinks that more and more 
the burden of selling is passing from 
the merchant to the manufacturer. 

“Advertising,” he says, “is becoming 
more a primary partner in marketing 
than it once was. The dealer's fune- 
tion is narrowing—he doesn’t sell so 
much as serve the public. The selling 
job has shifted to the manufacturer.” 

This, of course, means an increasing 
reliance by national advertisers on the 
big, national media that can cover 
broad segments of the market. This 
trend in turn spells an increasingly im- 
portant role for television. 
¢ The Winner—Tclevision has become 
the nation’s No. 1 mass-entertainment 
medium—an eventuality overlooked by 
the people who thought that TV’s 
effect on other media would be no 
worse than that of radio. But radio’s 
impact on people was never in a class 
with that of television. As an entertain- 
ment medium, TV in a few short years 
helped to change over the movie in- 
dustry. 

Increasingly, advertisers are going to 
look on TV as their “‘first-call medium,” 
says one adman. In other words, big 
advertisers will figure out what they 
want to spend on television, then allo- 
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eee _ State Office Building ° 


JOHN M. COATES 
President 


MASONITE CORPORATION 


“The flourishing growth of Masonite Corporation 
is due in no small part to the fact that its original 
manufacturing operations were located in the State of 
Mississippi. Our Laurel plant started up in 1926 with 
little more than just an idea of how to make a new form of board from 
sawmill waste. It has grown to be the largest hardboard plant in the 
world. One of the reasons is that Mississippi is blessed with a climate 
in which forest products grow rapidly. With the diminution of sawmill 
waste Masonite found that Mississippi's fast growing trees could keep 
it supplied with raw materials and made possible the vast expansion 
at this location. 

“Mississippi's governmental departments were very helpful in the 
establishment of reforestation programs which are carried on by wood 
consuming industries. Such programs have provided another annual 
crop for the state’s farmers as well as a perpetual supply of raw materi- 
als for industry. This development is one of the interesting phases 
in the progressive strides being made in Mississippi which benefit both 
agriculture and industry.” 

Many other nationally known industries have reaped similar bene- 
fits under Mississippi’s progressive government. This state also offers 
a large reservoir of intelligent, cooperative labor; expanding markets; 
abundant fuel and electricity. 

In addition, it offers a unique BAWI (balance agriculture with 
industry) plan under which political subdivisions may vote bonds to 
finance the purchase of sites and the construction of buildings for lease 
to new or expanding industries. 

We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for information will be handled promptly and treated 
with confidence. 





AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Jackson, Mississippi 








before TV made its 
mark, magazines were well 
ahead as No. I medium for 
national advertising “ 
STORY starts on p. 62 


cate what’s left over among the other 
national media. : 

e Far Reaching—How far television has 
gone along the road to becoming the 


No. | national advertising medium can 
be seen from the charts on page 62, 


prepared from the McCann-Enickson 


and Printer’s Ink series of figures on na- 
tional advertising. Back in 1948, before 


TV had make its mark, magazines were 


well ahead as No. 1 medium for na- 
tional advertising, with 18.5 of the 
total national advertising dollar volume. 
Newspapers were second (14.2%) and 
radio third (13.9%) 

Last year, while magazines and news- 


papers were still first and second, they 
were bunched closely with television in 
the race for top spot. Radio, mean- 
while, had dropped way back to about 
5% of the market. 

It looks as though these trends will 
go on. Newspapers will probably hold 
their own, mainly because of their flex- 
ibility—an advertiser can change his 
schedule quickly if need be—and because 
newspapers provide selective local cov- 
erage. 

Magazines probably will continue to 
take a beating. Not all magazines, of 
course. A lot of publications, particu- 
larly the ones appealing to special in- 
terests, will undoubtedly find prosper- 
ous niches for themselves. 
¢ Vulnerable—The vulnerable publica- 
tions are the second-rankers in the gen- 
eral entertainment field, the one most 
directly competitive with TV. There is 
some thinking along Madison Avenue 
that the biggest magazines, the ones 
that can deliver to huge mass audiences, 
will continue to do well in the age of 
mechanized selling, but that the second- 
rung of competition is going to find the 
going rough. 

Some observers think that in a gen- 
cral way TV will have the same effect 
on magazines that it had on motion 
pictures. Television whittled away the 
movie audience, with the result that 
Hollywood ended by cutting back its 


product. 

Today, Hollywood makes fewer pic- 
tures for this smaller audience. A lot 
of the class B product is gone. In other 
words, the industry is making fewer, 


more expensive films. 

Something like this may happen in 
the magazine field. The smaller special 
interest publications will get along all 
right; so will the biggest magazines. The 
ones in between will probabh get the 
squeeze. 
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1g A TYPICAL EXECUTIVE OFFICE— 
showing some of the more than 5,000 lineal 
feet of Mills continuous convector enclo- 





sures and custom bookcases used through- 


out the E] Paso Natural Gas Co. building. 


Write for the informative 68-page 
Mills Walls Catalog—it’s a prac- 
tical workbook on Space Control. 





Mills Movable Walls keep office layouts 


; permanently efficient with Crpace Control 


The El Paso Natural Gas Company promotes efficiency and 
morale in its new headquarters building by providing its em- 
ployees with pleasant, business-like surroundings and well de- 
signed offices. Space Control, assuring permanent efficiency of 
office layouts, has been achieved through the use of more than 
two miles of Mills Movable Walls to form these modern busi- 
ness interiors. Whenever changes in space requirements occur 
these walls can be rearranged to fit new layouts quickly, easily 
and at very low cost—usually overnight or during a week end. 
Fully insulated and soundproofed, Mills Walls are unexcelled 
in architectural design and structural stability—and they re- 
quire no maintenance whatever, except occasional washing to 


keep them looking always their efficient best. 


THE MILLS COMPANY, 935 Wayside Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 












The El Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, Texas. Carroll and Daeuble, Architects 






in Cincinnati 


your best bet is 


the NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 
PLAZA HOTELS 
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labor with a “wed machine 
if you-roll lengths of 
SCREENING © LAMINATED PAPER 
TEXTILES © ROOFING ¢ RUGS 
©. WALLPAPER « CARPETING « 
PLASTIC © RUBBER ¢ LEATHER 
FELT <e LINOLEUM “© CANVAS 
CORK «PADDING © OILCLOTH 
“BURLAP © INSULATION 
and other pliable materials ! 


NOW YOU CAN roll up more 
lengths per hour . . . make little rolls 
out of big ones. Rolling and paper- 
wrapping in one noel operation. 
DYKEN Automatic Machines (fully 
patented) handle most widths and 
lengths. Push-button operation per- 
mits using unskilled help. Tight, neat 
rolls require no center core or pole. 
Save time, labor, shipping and storage 
space. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 

DETAWS—Describe your problem fully 

for recommendations by our engineers. 

No obligation. 


ROLL and WRAP 
" aattrmiatically MATERIALS 








MFG. CO., Inc. 


732 Indiana Ave. 
West Bend, Wis 


DYKE 











A Test for Ambiguous Law 


The government's antimerger proceedings against 


General Shoe Corp. may help to spell out the 1950 
statute aimed at “monopolistic tendencies.” 


The government’s new antimerger 
case, agamst General Shoe Corp, 
pots up the hard reality—if more 
evidence is needed—that the 1950 
amendment to the Clayton Act is 
tough 

The government charges that a series 
of 18 acquisitions by General over the 
past five years—the latest being the pur- 
chase of Delman, Inc., last December— 
violated the 1950 law, and that the 
cumulative effect of the acquisitions 
may substantially lessen competition, 
or tend to create a monopoly. It 
charges that the 250-odd new outlets 
gained by the acquisitions sold some 
$34-million worth of shoes in the year 
immediately pnor to acquisition, did a 
total business of some $67-million. 

This is the second case filed by 
Justice Dept. under the new law (BW— 
Mar 26’55,p27) It comes hard on the 
heels of the first, filed against Schenley 


Industries about a month ago (BW— 
Feb 19°55,p58) The Federal ‘Trade 
Commission currently has four cases 


pending that mvolve charges of 
violating the 1950 law Both FTC and 
Justice give promise of more cases to 
come. 

The 1950 law put this effective tooth 
into the Clayton Act: It extended the 
antimerger section to include mergers 
by purchase of assets; before then, only 
mergers by stock purchase were sub- 
ject to the law. Thus, any merger may 
now be suspect. 
¢ Ambiguity Remains—The 1950 
amendment failed, though, to clarify 
an ambiguity of the original Clayton 
Act According to both the orginal 
act and the amendment, the govern- 
ment doesn’t have to show that an 
actual monopoly exists or results from 
a merger All it needs to show is that 


a merger “may substantially lessen 
competition, or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly ” 

No court has yet provided a satis- 


factory yardstick by which to measure 
the meaning of this phrase. The Gen- 
eral Shoe case should help answer these 


questions: What must you do to “sub- 
stantially lessen competition’ 2 How 
much of a “tendency” toward mo- 


nopoly must you prove to satisfy the 
courts? 

¢ Halting a Tendency—Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., put the govern- 


ment’s view this way in filing the case. 
One purpose of the 1950 law, he said, 
“is to permit intervention in a series of 
acquisitions where the effect may be 





a significant reduction in vigor of 


competition, even though . May 
not... amount to a combination in 
restraint of trade or create a monopoly.” 
Antitrust chief Stanley N. Barnes ex- 


plained that the case is part of his 
program for “halting monopolistic tend- 
encies well before they have produced 
effects which would justif Sherman 
Act proceeding’—in other words, be- 
fore monopoly is an accomplished fact. 

Justice does not charge that General 
Shoe has a monopoly of either manu- 


facture or retailing of shoes. It savs 
only that the company operates 30 
manufacturing plants in different 
states, owns or leases 500 retail stores, 
and is one of the five leading shoe 
manufacturers in the countr 

Justice would, in fact, have hard 
going to prove that General has any- 


thing like a monopoly of the industry. 
General Shoe, in immediate response 
to the complaint, said it makes less 
than 5% of the total shoes manufac- 
tured in this country The government’s 
figure for General’s shoe output in 
fiscal 1954 was 25-milhon pairs. This 
is against a trade estimate of the in- 
dustry total of some 524-million paurs. 
Neither do General’s sales th 1rough its 
own retail stores—put at some $48-mil- 
hon in the ae up very 
large against the official fi of some 
$1.7-billion mm retail sales 9 the indus- 
try. Furthermore, total dollar value of 
General’s shoe sales of $135-million 
(including wholesale sales) are nowhere 
near the $246.8-million sales figure of 


International Shoe Co., the No. 1 shoe 
concern 
Obviously the reason for the govern- 


ment’s case hes in the aggressive growth 
of General. Other big shoe manufac- 
turers or integrated compamies have 
also acquired new outlets and new shoe 


manufacturers in recent vears (BW— 
Jul.7°51,p116) Probably none of them, 
though, can top General Shoe’s rate of 
expansion. 

¢ Industry’s Views—The shoe industry— 
at least the big companies—repudiate 
anv idea of any monopolistic trend in 


the business General cited the exist- 
ence of some 1,000 shoe manufacturers 
as evidence that there is plentv of 
competition. Even according to the 


million 
whole- 
Says the 


government’s figures, some $87 
of General’s total sales were 
sale. A General Shoe official 
bulk of its shoes go through some 15,- 
000 mdependent retailers. International 
Shoe, for its part, says that less than 
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it’s worth $590,000 a year to some town 














The average new factory employing 100 
people brings its community $590,000 a 
year in capital investments, $270,000 more 
in bank deposits, 174 new jobs, $360,000 
more in annual retail sales, and adds 296 
more people who will vote, pay taxes, 
support churches and charities and make 
the community grow.* 

In big cities, these figures can easily be 
overlooked, but in the smaller towns, these 
assets are big, visible and really appreciated. 


That's why-$MALL TOWNS 
HAVE BIG HEARTS FOR INDUSTRY! 
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NORFOLK AND WESTER 














Your traffic manager is a transportation specialist. 
tion is a major factor in goed plant location. 
traffic manager while you're studying plant sites. 


if your plant employs 100 people 





























There are many clean, progressive small 
communities in The Land of Plenty where 
people roll out a big welcome carpet for 
small plants. These communities offer 
important advantages for efficient manu- 
facture and distribution—PLUS AN 
APPRECIATIVE AND COOPERATIVE 
PUBLIC. Let our plant location specialists 
tell you about ideal plant sites in such 
communities . .. in confidence and with- 
out obligation. Write, Wire or Call — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
Drawer B -674 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


*Statistics based on reports of United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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Where there’s a picture... 





you see DUREZ 





with some properties 
your products might use 


The remarkable combination of prop- 
erties that has made Durez almost a 
synonym for plastics in photographic 
equipment may help you improve 
whatever you make—or plan to make. 

You see camera bodies and other 
parts molded of a Durez phenolic be- 
cause it is strong, rigid, stable, and 
photographically inert. It often reduces 
assembly and finishing costs... looks 
“like new” after years in the hands of 
camera artists. 

In viewers the same properties win 
preference for Durez. In film loaders 
its dimensional stability permits safe 


operation in daylight. In flash holders 
its corrosion resistance is the first 
criterion. 

When it comes to your product, you 
can pick Durez molding compounds for 
individual or balanced properties that 
lend sales appeal... or improved per- 
formance qualities. We've developed 
scores of them for innumerable appli- 
cations. Why not talk it over with your 
molder—or write us? 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4004 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Export Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 
464 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Structur- 


al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties in many combinations. 


PHENOLIC 
PLASTICS 


for the new 
Competitive Era 


eo 
kg 





RESINS FORINDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, coating, laminating, im- 
pregnating, and shell molding. 








5% of its sales go through retail out- 
lets in which the company has any 
kind of investment. ; 

It is likely that the protests of the 
smaller concerns spurred action in this 
case. Last fall, the independents sct 
up their own association, Independent 


Shoe Men, to counteract the trend 
(BW—Nov.6’54,p56 Che smaller 
concerns welcome the government's 
case. “It may set off hain reaction 
to stop some of this merger mania by 
the big fellows,” one said 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Downtown store dies: Another vener- 
able retailer, Hearn’s, on New York’s 
14th Street, closed its irs this weck. 
This follows by a few months Ohrbach’s 
move uptown (BW-—Sep.18’54,p9% 

and the closing of John Wanamaker’s 


big store nearby (BW—Dec.18’54,p1 16). 
Hereafter, Hearn’s wil meentrate on 
its suburban branches (it now has two): 


headquarters will move its branch in 
the Bronx. This leaves S. Klein on the 
Square in a dominant position on the 
street. Klein’s reports that its sales—in 
dollars and units—increased after Ohr- 
bach’s and Wanamaker pulled out 

: 
Cokes in tins are on the way—at least 
for GIs in the Far East. Coca-Cola, 
through a deal with American Can Co., 
will sell some canned Cokes through 
its Coca-Cola Export Corp., for use 
in that area, where, the company says, 
“unusual production and marketing con- 
ditions indicate that the canned _ prod- 
uct may have unique advantages.” 

cd 
Big sales gains have followed RCA Vic- 
tor’s price cuts on its records, the com- 
pany reports (BW —Apr.2’55,p44). For 
the first quarter of 1955, dollar sales of 
all records affected by the cuts rose 30% 
over sales of the preceding quarter. 
Since the earlier quarter included the 
Christmas buying season, Victor be- 
lieves this proves its new pricing sys- 
tem is a step in the right direction. 

© 
Soup and poultry mix: Campbell Soup 
Co. is taking over C. A. Swanson & 
Sons (poultry products, frozen dinners, 
other frozen specialties) through an 
exchange of stock. 

* 
New brand—A&P’s own—mav enter the 
frozen orange concentrate field. ‘The 
food giant has talked to packers, won't 
say how far along its plans are. 

s 
More Safeway stores for Canada: The 
big food chain, already in western Can- 
ada, has bought a 75-acre site at Cooks- 
ville, Ont. It will build a distribution 
center to handle number” 
of new stores in the East 


“a goodly 
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WHY ARE AFIA’S WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES 


important to your business abroad? 













































Would you equip a plant, erect 
a warehouse or open a branch in Brazil, 
Pakistan or the Philippines without 
knowing local conditions, customs and 
prevailing laws? 

Would you consider your protection 
sound if your insurance were written with- 
out applying that basic knowledge? 


AFIA’s 500 offices and agencies in all parts 
of the world are managed by experts—men 
who know local conditions, laws, and 
insurance regulations which may 
affect the security of your business. 


It is upon this vital up-to-date infor- 
mation continually flowing into our 
headquarters that AFIA patterns your 
protection to meet the requirements of 
the country where your risks are located. 


ASK YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR 
BROKER TO TAKE YOUR FOREIGN 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS TO AFIA 





Tx 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE .:..« 0+ Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN PRANCISCO OFFICE. on <6 6-660 65 ae 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 










































Convair Stages a Coup 


@ Naming of nuclear physicist Critchfield to head 


its scientific research marks a milestone. 


@ |t puts an aircraft company into basic research 


for first time, takes Convair into unexplored fields. 


@ The big-name scientific advisory group he heads 
gives Convair a top spot in country’s industrial research. 


Chis week John Jay Hopkins, chair- 
man and president of General Dy- 
namics Corp., is announcing the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Charles L. Critchfield 
as Convair Div.’s director of scientific 
research. Dr. Critchfield is one of the 
nation’s foremost physicists, noted for 
his work on nuclear reactions and 
forces, nuclear theory, and _ stellar 
cnergy. 

The fact that a scientist of such 
stature is leaving his ivory tower at 
the University of Minnesota at the end 
of the school year and moving into 
industry is newsworthy, though not 
unique. But when you add up this 
particular man and this particular com- 
pany and this particular industry, you 
get a highly significant total. Convair, 
it now appears, has worked one of the 
neatest scientific coups in recent years. 
* Leading Up—It all started a couple 
of weeks ago. On Mar. 14, Hopkins 
announced the appointment as assistant 
vice-president for nuclear planning of 
Dr. Frederic de Hoffmann, a young, 
Austrian-born atomic scientist who had 
served for several years as deputy to 
Dr. Edward Teller at Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory. He was to work 
directly with Convair Pres. Joseph T. 
McNarney. 

Then on Mar. 16, Convair an- 
nounced the appointment of 14 scien- 
tific consultants (Dr. Critchfield was 
one) (BW —Mar.26'55,p174). The list 
read like a Who’s Who of atomic 
weapons experts. 

On Mar. 21 the company revealed 
plans for a $34-million wind tunnel 
to test models of aircraft and missiles 
at speeds up to +4 times that of sound. 

This week’s change in status for Dr. 
Critchfield reduces the number of con- 
sultants to 13. But Convair now hints 
strongly that further announcements 
are to come; the scientific advisory 
panel may eventually number 22. 
¢Its Own Parade—When the an- 
nouncements started flooding out of 
Convair headquarters in San Diego, 
the aviation industry was impressed by 


74 


the roundup of talent. But observers 
felt Convair was merely doing some- 
thing it should have done long ago. 
Rumor had it that Convair’s missile 
program had been severely criticized by 
the Air Force for “lack of sufficient 
talent versed in nuclear weapons, high- 
speed aerodynamics, high-altitude phys- 
ics, and missile-guidance problems.” 

Dr. Critchfield’s appointment puts 
things in a different light. This move 
can’t be written off as just some fancy 
footwork to get back in step with the 
missile program. Convair, it appears, 
is starting its own parade. This is an 
expedition into the realm of basic 
science (not pristine pure science, but 
almost) and as such it’s an important 
milestone in aviation history. 
¢ Unexplored Territory—l'or +0 vears, 
the aircraft industry has had little need 
to do any basic research on its own. 
Practically everything that was needed 
in the way of theory or fundamental 
data was readily available in learned 
journals or through the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Acronautics. The 
industry’s forte was applied research. 
And it did a superb job. 

When airplanes started crashing 
through the sound barrier a few years 
ago, the engineers got into an area 
where basic information was scarce. 
But they kept on going. Now they are 
working in areas where no one has 
even probed before. Convair, of course, 
refuses to divulge exactly what its prob- 
lems are—for security reasons. But there 
are clues: 

¢ When the possibility of nuclear- 
powered aircraft arose several years ago, 
Convair was awarded the first Air- 
Force study contract for the “atomic 
airplane.” The only thing to break 
through the veils of secrecy on this 
project is a portable reactor recently 
revealed at the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
plant (BW—Mar.19'55,p96). 

e¢ Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, an- 
nounced this week that AEC had ap- 
proved a study of reactor technology 


by General Dynamics under the in- 


dustrial participation program. ‘The 
company will look into such nuclear 
power equipment small power re- 
actors and specially designed com- 


ponents of reactor systems, with a view 
to manufacturing such products. 
¢ Convair is a leading producer of 
guided missiles. ‘l'revor Gardner, Air 
Force assistant scc for research 
and development, disclosed last week 
that there exists an IBM (Interconti- 
nental Ballistics Missile), and this is 
being developed by Convair. 
e Spectacular—Recent stories in the 
aviation trade press hint at a_ spec- 
tacular future for intercontinental 
ballistics techniques in producing an 
carth satellite vehicle or space-traveler. 
Trajectory calculations for a 5,000- 
mile IBM show a required speed at 
burnout of about 22,000 ft. per sec. 
Burning time would be about 12 min; 
during this time the rocket would 
climb out of the atmosphere and tum 
to an angle of about 26 degrees with 
the horizon. It would coast to an alti- 
tude near 800 miles (almost four times 
as high as anything has ever gone be- 


etary 


fore), before plunging, tail down at 

first, toward the target. ‘Total flight 

time would be about an hour. 
Missile technology has reached a 


point where answers to the problems 
of hypersonic flow, thermal shock, high- 
temperature materials, accurate guid- 
ance techniques, high-energy propel- 
lants, and extremely large rocket motors 
can be seen—although faintly—on the 
horizon. The problems are still tre- 
mendous. 


l. The Coup 


The complexity of the problems Con- 
vair faces is probably the main reason 
why the company was able to attract 
its new braintrust. 

Nearly all of these scientists have 
been through the mill. They have been 
contacted by one company or another 
that had no problems worthy of their 
brainpower but did have designs on 
the prestige of their name. 

Convair feels it is a tribute to its 
engineers that it has problems on hand 
that interest these scientific moguls. 
The scientists, when Convair first 
started talking business, were blunt 
about their misgivings. One said: “I’m 
through with prostituting myself.” 
But after he had heard the problems— 
problems which he interpreted as a 
worthy challenge—he stayed. 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., Convair 
vice-president for long-range planning, 
points out that even if you could hire 
this tvpe of scientist without having 
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Every so often it pays to review these 


IC PRINCIPLES OF 
TRUCK TIRE ECONOMY! 


1. Avoid costly “bargains” 


You never know what a truck tire 
actually costs you until it is finally 
removed from service. The true meas- 
ure of any truck tire’s value is not its 
price, but the mileage it delivers per 
dollar. Yet time and again truck op- 
erators yield to the temptation of 
buying tires at discount, cut-rate or 
bargain prices—only to discover that 
they end up paying far more for the 
actual service delivered. 


2. Look for a name you can rely on 


It’s especially true in tires that name 
buying is wise buying. Just as in your 
own business, a good reputation comes 
of consistent quality and service over 
the years. For example, Kelly- 
Springfield has been a leader in the 
building of auality tires for more than 
60 years. The Kelly name on a tire is 
your assurance that you are getting 
quality materials, quality workman- 
ship in every last detail. 


3. Buy “job-designed”’ tires 

Too many truck operators buy tires 
that meet some of their requirements, 
but not all—and lose hundreds of 
dollars per year as a result. When se- 
lecting tires, consider all the condi- 
tions of your particular type of 





operation—loads, speeds, length of 
hauls, ete.—and get tires that meet 
these requirements in every respect. 


For instance, some Kelly tires are 
built for light delivery service calling 
for short runs, frequent stops and 
starts ... others for long, hot, high- 
speed highway runs. . . others for 
on-and-off-the-highway service. Each 
one is “‘job-designed’’—in materials, 
in construction, in design—to do a 
specific job under specific conditions. 


4. Keep recaps in mind 


Here again, many truck owners miss 
out on an opportunity for economy 
when they buy tires on initial price 
alone. By paying onlyabout one-eighth 
more for Kelly Nylons, it is possible to 
get as muchas 200% more total mile- 
age through recaps! 


The new Kelly nylon cord truck 
tires are wonderful examples of this 
sort of long-run economy. By using 
nylon cord that’s specially pre- 
stretched and heat-stabilized for max- 
imum strength and resilience—and 
by putting this cord in a tire body 
that’s tougher, far more resistant to 
bruises and impact blowouts— Kelly 
builds tires that not only give greater 
original tread mileage but take recap 
after recap. Final-cost-per-mile fig- 
ures are almost unbelievably low. 





5. Control tire wear 


No matter how knowingly you buy 
tires—and no matter how well those 
tires are built—it’s hard to get the 
full potential mileage out of them 
unless an inspection and maintenance 
program is faithfully followed. It pays! 
It helps keep treads from wearing 
where they shouldn’t . . . helps keep 
payloads running on schedule... 
helps eliminate costly losses of time, 
money and equipment caused by pre- 
mature tire failure. Kelly can supply 
you with valuable information on 
truck tire maintenance at no cost 
or obligation to you. 


6. Let your own records decide 


Nothing is more convincing than mak- 
ing your own cost-per-tire-mile com- 
parisons and seeing how your own 
records stack up against those of other 
companies similar to yours. This ac- 
tual on-the-job performance is the 
best possible evidence on which to 
base future purchases and make future 
savings. If you’d like to know how 
Kelly Tires have made out on trucks 
operated under conditions similar to 
yours, just ask your Kelly Dealer or 
write directly to: The Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 


There’s a tough KELLY for every trucking job! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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his type of problem, you couldn’t keep 
him. “They fade away if you don’t 
have the kind of work they are fitted 
to do.” 

¢ Select Club—Convair realized. too, 
that you can’t just pull a scientist out 
of his surroundings and his laboratory 
and plop him into a new and strange 
environment. If you remove him from 
the rarefied environment on which he 
feeds, vou kill the very thing you hope 
to get. 

his rarefied atmosphere has not ex- 
isted in aircraft research departments 
of the past. The places in industry 
where it does exist can probably be 
counted on your fingers. The brains 
that inhabit these places are the elite. 
¢ New Chapter—The significance of 
Convair’s move is that it is beginning 
to set up a San Diego chapter of this 
sclect club. While the big names are 
vital for current problems, even more 
important are the young men who will 
keep the chapter in the running. Con- 
vair is interested in attracting the bright 
voung men of the scientific world. 

The big names help to do that. As 
ene scientific administrator is fond of 
remarking: “Distinguished scientists are 
like beautiful women; the voung men 
follow them around.” 

What Convair is trying to do, it now 
appears, is build a reputation as a place 
with research problems worthy of the 
talents of the cream of the crop. 

This new status for Convair does not 
mean that the company has been back- 
ward in research as the term is gen- 
erally used. Quite the contrary. It ranks 
high in its industry and in the country 
in applied research and development. 
But scientists draw a very sharp line 
between “research” and “‘basic research” 
of the tvpe the company is now getting 
into. 
¢ Record—Convair employs about 21,- 
500 people in San Diego. Roughly 
+,000 are in the Engineering Dept. and 
about half of these are engineers. By 
way of comparison, there are hardly 
more than 250 companies in the whole 
country emploving more than 100 engi- 
neers or research scientists full time on 
research projects. 


ll. The Chapter 


Once you see what Convair is up to, 
the next question is how does it expect 
to use its braintrust. At the moment 
there is no physical plant with the 
“rarefied atmosphere” that is called for. 
¢ Connections—Dr. Critchfield and Dr. 
de Hoffmann provide the key pieces in 
the puzzle. Thev’re the catalysts, the 
scientists who can put the other scien- 
tists to work and talk their language. 
Both men provide Convair with asso- 
ciations in the nuclear world, govern- 
ment, and academic science that it 
hasn’t had before. 


In the last 20 years, Dr. Critchfield 
has been associated with these organ- 
izations: U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
George Washington University, Uni 
versity of Rochester, Princeton Institute 


tor Advanced Study, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Carnegie Institution Washing- 
ton, Manhattan Projects, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, Office of Scientific 
Research & Development, and Univer 
sity of Minnesota. ‘There’s a lot of back- 
ground for a man who will be only 45 
on June 7. 

¢ Organization—Dr. Critchfield, it ap- 


’ ranking 
engineer- 


pears, will be the “inside man, 
on the same level as Convair’s 
ing and planning vice-president. He 
will help plan the company’s growth 
and outline the needs for the physical 
plant to be built for basic research. Dr. 
de Hoffmann will be the “outside man,” 
circulating freely with top scientific 
brains at home and abroad. In the com- 
pany, he will report to Lanphier, the 
vice-president for planning 

The consultants will be paid an an- 
nual fee, plus per diem for actual days 
worked on Convair problems. Days 
worked may vary from 10 days a year to 
a month or more at a clip. 
¢ Budget—As regards money, Chmn. 
Hopkins has made it clear that General 
Dynamics will do whatever it can to 
compete in the development of com- 
mercial uses of the atom. ‘The amount 
of money isn’t budgetable at this time. 
Lanphier says that the first job will be 
to determine “‘what fields it will be in- 
telligent for us to get into. Only then 
can there be a determination of the dol- 
lars to be spent.” 

The board of directors has 
$64-million for scientific expenditures in 
the next vear and a half. This, of 
course, goes bevond the basic research 
program. It includes, for example, the 
$34-million wind tunnel. But even so, 
the company will be spending several 
hundred thousand dollars on basic re- 
search in the 18 months sizable 
amount for a new chapter. 

Hopkins has said, “We'll spend more 
money where these scientific people 
think it makes sense.”” But he has some 
atomic ideas of his own. Here are some 
excerpts from a recent discussion. 

e “As to aircraft, we agree with 
Gen. Twining’s (USAF chief of staff) 
recent prediction that nuclear propul- 
sion will be a reality in the skies within 
the next decade, and has possibilities 
for a much enhanced carrying capacit 
and almost unlimited range.” 

e “As to our economy, the 
tions of nuclear power are enormous. 
Not only will we be conserving our 
fossil fuels for the specialized applica- 
tions which they alone can fulfill, but 
we may well modify, or completely 
change, transportation patterns because 
of the tremendous energy potential of 
atomic fuel per unit of volume.” 
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Victor Research 
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Many unusual and profitable improvements have been ee, 
developed for the benefit of Victor customers. It’s the . Me ° 
added service . . . and the extra value our customers * oe ee 
in more than 40 different industries are receiving . *s - 


















r from the Victor research staff. 


Victor is pioneering work on many new organo-phos- 
phorus compounds. These promising newcomers have 
excellent properties as chemical intermediates, stabilizers, 
emulsifiers, and fire-retardants. They are recognized for 
their advantages in the manufacture of many plastics, 
drugs, textiles, and petroleum additives. 


Every Victor customer has the benfit of technical 
assistance and application data relative to their particular 
L chemical problems. Why don’t you join other leading 
industries who use Victor chemicals and service. Write: 
Victor Chemical Works, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. When you do, you’ll find . . . Jt pays to see Victor. 
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FARMING... SAVES $100 A MONTH 
SERVES 25% MORE ACREAGE 


This farmer uses two engines to power irrigation pumps— 
one a 57-horsepower GM Diesel, the other a 70-horsepower 
gasoline engine. During the 5-month season his GM Diese] 
served 200 acres—40 more than the gasoline engine—saved 
$100 a month on fuel alone. 








HERE’S ON-THE-JOB PROOF from owners in five different industries that 
General Motors Diesel engines do more work, faster, at less cost, than 
either gasoline or other Diesel engines. 

Proof from a rice farmer whose GM Diesel has saved him more than 
$3,000 in fuel costs alone since 1948. 


Proof from a crusher owner whose GM Diesel uses only half as much 
fuel as the gasoline engine it replaced. 

Proof from a contractor, a logger, a tugboat owner—all getting out- 
standing performance from their GM Diesels. 

A GM Diesel can outwork gasoline engines because more of its rated 
power is working horsepower. With its higher compression ratio, it 
burns much less fuel. The fuel is safer to handle and usually costs less. 
A GM 2-cycle Diesel does more work than most 4-cycle Diesels of equal 
horsepower rating because of its fast pickup—its unequaled responsive- 
ness. It often fits where other Diesels won’t—gives you the power you 
need in a smaller, lighter engine. 

Today you can order any one of 750 different models of General 
Motors Diesel-powered equipment from 150 different manufacturers. 
We'll be glad to send you the list—or you can get it from your local 
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POWER 














GM Diesel distributor. He’ll give you details on the 
savings you'll make with GM Diesel power. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS + DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 


Single Engines ...30to 300 H.P. Multiple Units . .. Up to 893 H.P. 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
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ROCK CRUSHING...CUTS FUEL USE 50% LUMBERING...“LOTS OF POWER IN A 
GETS MORE BUSINESS SMALL PACKAGE” 


Putting his rig on wheels and switching from gasoline to GM And that’s important to sawmill-owner Walter Cotten 
Diesel power enables this Kansas rock-crushing contractor because smaller, lighter GM Diesels let him move his mil] 
to serve more customers and save money, too. His compact right into the tall timber to handle up to 20,000 board-feet a 
GM Diesels vurn only 35 gallons of Diesel fuel a day instead day. He reports GM Diesels need little care—have proved 
of 70 gallons of gasoline. their dependability for him since 1950. 
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WORK BOATS...QUICKER ON ITS TOWS 
WITH TWICE THE POWER 


This tug’s owners doubled its power when they switched 

a from a 4-cycle Diesel to a smaller, lighter, more compact 
' GM 2-cycle Diesel. Now the boat sits 6" higher in the water 

_ —handles heavy tows faster even against hard-running tides. 


CONSTRUCTION ...TOUGH, DUSTY 
WORK—NO REPAIRS IN 2 YEARS 


Flying abrasive dust can quickly ruin an engine but Con- 
tractor Link L. Colvin ran his GM _ Diesel-powered 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Tournapulls in dust clouds for 
two years—never spent a dime for engine repairs. In all 
kinds of earth-moving machines GM Diesels last longer, 
work faster, cost less to run and maintain. 

















''’THE GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL WAGE 


SPECIAL REPORT: 


How determined are the unions in pushing their guar- 
anteed employment plans? (Page 84) 


@ How does management really feel about GAW? (Page 
92) 


@ Is GAW financially feasible even if management ac- 
cepts it in principle? (Page 102) 


@ How drastically would GAW change industry’s pat- 
terns of production? Of marketing? (Page 108) 


What effect would it have on the nation’s economy 
as a whole? (Page 106) 
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_.. of newsprint have been devoted 
in recent months to the questions at 
left. Yet the guaranteed annual wage re- 
mains, in Churchillian language, “‘a rid- 
dle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma. 

From the most extreme opponents, 
you hear that GAW would end the free 
enterprise system, that U.S. industry 
could not possibly bear up under its 
crushing weight, that union leaders 
would encroach into the councils of 
management, that technological prog- 
ress and economic expansion would 
cease, that the U.S. would be taking a 
giant step toward (1) socialism or (2) 
feudalism. 

From the most extreme advocates, 
you hear that GAW will cure the chief 
remaining source of economic misery in 
a capitalistic society: the unemployment 
that’s caused by fluctuations in demand 
and production. You hear hymns of 
thanksgiving that industry will be saved 
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from its own folly in allowing these 
fluctuations to exist, and you hear beati- 
tudes about a dawning age when every 
wage-earner will overflow with purchas- 
ing power. 
¢ Hard to Define—Caught between the 
two choruses, listeners often wonder if 
everyone is talking about the same 
thing. And that is probably the first 
point that must be kept in mind about 
GAW - it is a different thing to different 
people. There’s wide disagreement even 
on a definition of GAW. Some regard 
GAW as a fringe benefit, by itself; some 
as a supplement to public unemploy- 
ment compensation programs; some 
even as a replacement for such programs. 
Insofar as the union has disclosed its 
proposals (table, page 90-91), it means 
this to the United Auto Workers: 
¢ For all workers, a guarantee of 
40 straight-time hours of work or pay 
for every week when the worker, re- 
gardless of his seniority or lack of it, 


~The Showdown—the Meaning 


was not notified in advance that he 
would be laid off for the full week 

e For workers with two vears of 
seniority, a guarantee of pay for cach 
full week of layoff, up to 52 weeks, “in 
amounts sufficient to enable him to 
maintain the same living standards 
when fully employed.” This means sup 
plements to any unemployment com 
pensation payments to which the worker 
may be entitled. 

' e For workers on the payroll more 
than 90 days but less than two years 
the group that would be most affected 
by layoffs—a similar guarantee of one 
week’s earnings for each two wecks 
worked. 

UAW’s announcement of aims leaves 
much to be bargained over at the mect 
ings that are just beginning. It is al 
ready evident that disagreement over 
what GAW is and what it would do to 
labor and industry is compounded as 
discussion gets deeper into the details. 
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zip! Fastens wood 


to concrete in seconds! 





REMINGTON 
STUD DRIVER 


“Cuts fastening costs 80% —says a plant 
superintendent about the Stud Driver. 
The reason is speed, 5-stud-per-minute 
speed, in fastening steel or wood fixtures to 
concrete or steel. A 32 caliber cartridge 
powers the tool...anchors machinery, 
lighting fixtures, forms or other fixtures in 
seconds! Easy one-man operation. No pre- 
drilling necessary. Tool is portable, weighs 
6 lbs. 

Tell your maintenanceman about the Stud 
Driver. We’ll send him a boédklet for you. 
Address: Industrial Sales Division, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. 
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“If It’s Remington — It’s Right!’’ 


Remington 









Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 
an average of 18 seconds is 
required to make an “‘inside”’ 
speech contact through the 
switchboard. With AMPLICALL 
—your own “clear line”’ 

internal communication system 
—you get 2-second speech 
contact within and between 
departments. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for 
important outside calls—keeps 
personnel on the job, keeps talk 
terse—saves hours each day for 
the average business. AMPLICALL 
saves you money—pays for 
itself. There is a system 
fit your special needs. 

et the full facts today! 


you save 

16 seconds every ATO ISot 

° SAVE HOURS 
time you press 


EACH DAY 
a button 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION . 

3515-R Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 1 

([] Send complete details on AMPLICALL. : 
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In this Special Report to Executives, 
the editors of BUSINESS WEEK are trying 
to bring the issue of GAW into focus, 
to make sense out of the apparently 
conflicting arguments, to see clearly the 
core of what the auto industry and the 
union are debating at bargaining 
tables of Detroit. 


Employers thought of it 
first—now the unions won't 
let it die 


Ihe chief novelty ab the guaran- 
tced annual wage in 1955 is the head 
of steam behind it. The idea itself 
goes back 60 years. 

As early as 1894, the National Wall- 
paper Co. signed a contract with its 
union guaranteeing 1] ths of work 
per vear. In 1923, the f and still 
operative—Procter & Gamble plan was 
initiated. The George A. Hormel Co. 
plan was established in 193] 

In 1934, Wisconsin pted an un- 


employment compensati law that 
gave exemption from tl iew tax to 
employers who would rantee 36 


hours of work for 42 ks—and 96 
companies promptly announced GAW 
programs. ‘he plans were nullified the 
following year when the federal Social 


Security Act went into effect 
In 1935, the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co 
became the last sizable « lover to in- 


stall a guaranteed annua ge plan, but 
189 smaller companies adopted such 
plans from 1935 to 19+ 

¢ Drop-Outs—In = 19+4¢ the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of | Statistics 
counted up all the plans that guaran- 
teed employment for thi months or 
longer. It found that plans had 
been adopted since the 1890s, and that 
196 of these were still operating. 

Che 151 plans that had been dropped 
included the 96 Wisconsin companies, 
leaving 55 others that had been aban- 
doned for various reasons 
were generally not relat 
business depression but 
problems of individual ind 
plovers. 


i hese reasons 
to general 
the special 

stries or cm- 


I. Slogans Change Hands 


Over the years, thinking about guar- 
anteed wage plans has followed much 
the same course as that on pensions. 
Employers introduced the idea in each 
of these cases; then a revolution in 
strategy shifted the sponsorship from 
employers to unions. 
¢ Welfare Capitalism—In the 1920s, 
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employers introduced pensions along 
with group insurance, company housing, 
medical dispensaries, and recreational 
programs—all as part of a concept that 
social historians called “welfare cap- 
italism.”” 

Employers who adopted this concept 
cither took the tough-minded view that 
this was the way to have a contented 
work force, to cut the ground from 
under troublemakers, or else they pro- 
fessed that employment of labor carries 
with it a seigneurial obligation to pro- 
vide workers with something more than 

wages. 

But the unions and other critics of 
business scornfully called it “pater- 
nalism.” 
¢ New Demands—By the 1930s, though 
vestiges of these programs remained, the 
original impulse had grown cold. When 
a burgeoning union movement, encour- 
aged by the National Industrial Re 
covery Act and the Wagner Act, at- 
tacked emplovers’ welfare plans as cheat- 
ing workers out of their proper direct 
wages, few employers put up a strong 
defense. 

As the new unions, trumpeting their 
demands for wages—and only wages— 
signed contracts in the basic industries, 
welfare programs went into the discard, 
together with the company unions with 
which many such plans were inter- 
woven. 

The pension issue was the first to 
revive. Abandoned by employers, ig- 
nored by unions, it had lain dormant for 
a decade. It was not revived by emplov- 
ers this time but as a labor demand from 
unions in search of supplements to the 
wage gains they were winning each vear 
through collective bargaining. 

*GAW Too—Though far less widely 
installed, the guaranteed annual wage 
has had a similar history. Emplovers 
introduced it, and supported legislation 
to encourage it. The Wisconsin law— 
the nation’s first unemployment com- 
pensation statute—was shaped to encour- 
age guaranteed employment largely at 
the instance of management representa 
tives. Management supported similar 
provisions in other state unemployment 
insurance acts in California, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, and Oregon. 

Employers also supported the annual 
wage incentive in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards (Wage-Hour) Act that was passed 
in 1938. Still in effect, this clause au- 
thorizes exemption from overtime pré- 
mium pav—for time worked up to 12 
hours in a day or 56 hours in a week— 
for an employer who contracts with his 
union to employ specified workers on 
an annual basis. 

Although employers supported this 
provision in principle, few have taken 

advantage of it. Apparently the incen- 
tive of avoiding overtime pay is not 
strong enough to induce more than a 
couple of hundred employers to assume 
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American Credit Insurance 
- AND 


The Case of the 
Concentrated Risk 


HIS is an example of the ability of American Credit Insurance to 
handle even the isolated instance of exceptional risk. It illustrates a 
principle which applies whether your own business is large or small. 


The policyholder, a manufacturer of small electrical ‘appliances and 
components already insured under a general coverage policy, was asked by 
another manufacturer to furnish the chief component of a well-known brand 
name appliance. The opportunity was unusually tempting, since demand 
would be continuous, the profit offered was good, and sales expense was 
negligible. 

Nevertheless, the policyholder hesitated. Could he risk so many of his 
eggs in the one basket? Could he afford to tie up so much of his working 
capital as would be involved if the account receivable became an item past 
due? Previous relations between the two concerns had always been of the 


best. And yet... 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager recommended consultation with 
American Credit. After study and discussion, it was decided that increased 
coverage or extraordinary coverage, as riders to the existing policy, would 
not meet the situation. What then? A separate single risk policy was issued, 
granting coverage on this one account up to a total of 150 thousand dollars, 
with a deductible of only fifteen thousand. 


Within the year, the Credit Executive's worst fears were realized. The 
buyer of the components was unable to move a sufficient quantity of his 
finished product, through being caught in production difficulties at a sea- 
sonal peak. The account was filed as a past-due item, aggregating more than 
120 thousand dollars. The policyholder received a loss payment of somewhat 
more than 105 thousand dollars. Thus, most of the eggs in the basket that 
proved unsound were not even cracked, and the policyholder continued 
business without even temporary loss of working capital. 

Whether your business is faced with many risks or only one concen- 
trated risk, you will find new assurance in knowing that your accounts 
receivable have the same degree of insurance protection as your machinery, 
your buildings, and your product. For your copy of a new booklet: “‘Credit 
Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Department 42, First National 


Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 
of New York 















O; all the criteria by which value is determined, age is one of 
the most important. But value can move in two directions oor 
upwards and downwards. 

When applied to machine tools, age takes a heavy toll and their 


value, in terms of production efliciency, decreases rapidly. 


It’s difficult to determine at just what point the cost of keeping 
an old machine makes it economically mandatory to buy a new 
one. It obviously varies with the type of machine, the extent to 
which it is used, as well as its age. 

Recent studies show that a larger percent of the machine tools in 
use today are costing more than they’re worth in terms of low 
production, efliciency and high scrap. 

If you are still using hobbing machines that are 5 or more years old it 
will pay you to get the facts on the new Lees-Bradner 








line. Tremendous improvements in speed, accuracy 
and efliciency have been built into these machines, 
resulting in important production dollar savings. 

Ask your Lees-Bradner representative for the whole 


story or get in touch withThe Lees-BradnerCo. direct. 


LEES-BRAONER MODEL 7 TYPE HO 
6” X 20” 4-SPINDLE ROTARY HOBBER 
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- GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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the risks of guaranteei nnual em 
ployment. 
¢ The — Principle—Th« tice has 
lagged, but the theor ften been 
endorsed. As recently a +4, the late 
Wendell Willkie, speak for what he 
called “forward-looking servatism,” 
referred to the guarant« nual wage 
as an “aspiration” of that should 
be supported by manag t 

And in the spring of +6 Joseph I 
Snider, Harvard Busin School pro 
fessor, concluded a stuc f “Manage 
ment’s Approach to the Annual Wage” 
as follows: ““Management uld assume 
greater responsibility for t ob security 
of workers. Manageme should not 
make the prospect of profits a 


requirement for the int ction of a 
specific wage guarantee. Management 
should offer the largest guarantee 
possible, short of burd gs the com 


pany with unreasonable gations and 


risks. 

“Moreover, manage it should 
make serious efforts t crease the 
stability of business so tl t can offer 
an even larger wage g ntee later. 
Experience indicates th 1anagement 
may accomplish much this direc 
tion provided it is det ned to do 


so and is ingenious in d¢ ng suitable 
stabilization methods.” 

But, for the time being, this was 
just about the end of anything ap 
proaching support for GAW from 
sources that were not either New Deal 
or labor, or both. 


ll. Labor’s Postwar Strategy 


After the war, pensi nd guaran- 
teed wages became hot labor issues 
again. For a while, it 1 toss-up 
as to which would be dominant in post- 
war collective bargaining 

So seriously was the GAW drive 
taken that Pres. Roosevelt directed the 
Advisory Board of the Office of War 
Mobilization & Reconversion to study 
“the whole question cuaranteed 
wage plans.” 

By the time the 
report was ready for 


Ad rv Board’s 
ismittal to 


Pres. Truman in 1947, Philip Murray, 
then head of both t CIO and 
the steelworkers’ union, had alread 
made the key decision: to go after 


pensions at full steam, to let GAW sim- 
mer on a back burner. But it is sig- 
nificant that when Murray hired a 
consultant to his union preparation 
for 1949 bargaining, he picked Murray 
Latimer, the man who had been re- 
search director for OWMR’s study. 
A long-time pension expert with 
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: Leading hotels and motels across the country—like the 
102-unit Framingham Motor Inn, Framingham, Massa- 


. chusetts—have found it good business to extend a color- 
ful welcome to guests. Folks like color in their homes, 
so why not provide it in their “home on the road’’? 
Framingham Motor Inn took a long step in this direc- 
| - tion when it installed colorful Eljer plumbing facilities. 
: Eljer is a leader in the plumbing fixtures field, and one 
of the most progressive. While maintaining the most 
rigid standards of quality, Eljer looks ahead with 

advanced styling—smart, colorful designs. 
You'll find Eljer in the finest homes—in commercial 
DIVISION OF THE PAOD: R23; a CORPORATION OF AMERICA and institutional buildings everywhere. Look for the 
name. It means the finest in plumbing fixtures and 
fittings. Eljer, Division of The Murray Corporation of 
America, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


the only name you need to know in plumbing fixtures 












Are Your Packaging 
and Wrapping Dollars 





Make them work 
100% efficiently with 
Thilco paper 


COST CONTROL of your wrapping and 
packaging dollars — getting the most out 
of them, may be one of your problems. Many 
companies are getting help from Thilco. 


EXAMPLE: A twist drill < Coe 
manufacturer uses a 
single THILCO Print- 
decorated, laminated 
greaseproof wrap in 
place of more costly 
double wrap. Saving: 
40% plus, a package 
that sells as it protects. 


Similar money saving methods suggested by 
Thilco have been adopted by others. 


® Container manufacturers use Thilco specially 
treated papers as fibre drum liners for pro- 
tection against water, moisture-vapor, grease 
and oils with unusually large savings over 
steel cans and drums. 








A Special Thilco wax-laminated case liner 
prevents green lumber from pitting and 
corroding aluminum sheets. Coating oils 
are retained and costly damaging losses 
entirely eliminated. 


Your Packaging Dollars 
Can Earn Their Pay! 


Chances are Thilco functional papers can 
greatly improve your wrapping and pack- 
aging without increasing present costs — 
more often they can do a better job for less. 
Thilco papers can also be Print-Decorated 
for identity — and most are available in up 
to 10 ft. widths. Investigate Thilco now — 
there’s no obligation of course. 


Get this “Fact File’ ay 





It tells of savings made by ‘Thites’s Cost Contre! 
companies such os yours. "CAST MISTORIES 
Write on your company co. 
letterhead todey — and 






put some of these cost con- 
trol ideas to work for you. 
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a railway labor background, Latimer 
was also, through his OWMR study, 
the outstanding national authority 
in the GAW field. Although Philip 
Murray had decided on pensions as 
his immediate goal, he was, as a skill- 
ful tactician, preparing himself to move 
into whichever opening presented it- 
self. 
¢ Sizing Up Opposition—Murray’s de- 
cision to concentrate first on getting 
pension contracts resulted from a cold, 
analytic calculation of relative resist- 
ances. He figured that either pensions 
or GAW was attainable, but that it 
would take a strike to get either one. 
He figured at the time that a strike 
tor pensions would be “easy”—which, 
to a labor man, means brief and with 
no effort by management to work 
its plants during the strike. 

In contrast, Murray believed that a 


strike for GAW would be long and 
tough. The stcel industry had had 


some experience with pensions—Beth- 
lehem, for example, already had a pen- 
sion plan that covered one large group 
of hourly-paid emplovecs. But the 
industry had no such experience with 
GAW, nor had there been enough 
public discussion of GAW to lay the 
basis for the widespread public sup- 
port the union felt it needed. Em- 
plover resistance would be fortified if 
the public responded sympathetically 
to industry charges that GAW was 
“impractical” or “socialistic” or both. 
¢ Preparing the Ground—Murray’s 
choice of the pension issue kept GAW 
from being a vital issue at the collec- 
tive bargaining table for seven vears. 
But there has been an ever-increasing 
volume of oratory and prose on guar- 
anteed annual wages. At first, it was 
produced by labor men and their al- 
lies. Later, after the unions had suc- 
ceeded in making GAW look like an 
issue of national importance, manage- 
ment spokesmen and other people with 
varving degrees of detachment con- 
tributed to the discussion—not all on 
the same side, of course. 
¢ Lulling—Each year since 1948, as 
the unions made public their “de- 
mands” preliminary to actual negoti- 
ations, GAW was prominently men- 
tioned. And each year, as bargaining 
got down to serious business, GAW 
was left under the table. GAW was 
a propaganda issue and, when it came 
to final trading on contract terms, the 
unions were interested in other things. 
The result was that many man- 
agement people concluded that the 
GAW demand is without substance. 
Meanwhile, the unions have already 


won one victory: GAW has been talked 
about enough to have lost its fantas- 
tic or demonic overtones as far as the 
man in the street is concerned. ‘The 
unions still have t vercome the 
sizable roadblock that Murray took into 
account in 1948, the ith of actual 
GAW experience. But they have, in 
1955, brought the GAW cry to such a 
crescendo that even the most skeptical 
management men are beginning to 
take alarm. 
¢ Year of Decision—It may prove 
wrong to think of 1955 as the year of 
decision on guaranteed annual wages. 
But if a single major employer in a 
major industry accepts GAW in some 
form, the year will have lived up to 
its billing. On the other hand, even 
if all the big labor contracts to be re- 
negotiated this vear are rewritten with- 
out GAW clauses, the decision will 
only have been postponed. Next vear, 
and the vear after that, and the year 
after that, the GAW issue will be raised 
again. The unions will not let go now. 
It looks as if it would take a long 
series of completely unsuccessful strikes 
or some drastically punitive legislation 
outlawing GAW in all its forms to 
convince the unions that their GAW 
demands are unattainable And _ the 
cost in labor trouble would be immense. 


Ill. Counteraction 


Doubting equally that emplover te- 

sistance or anti-GAW legislation would 
be stiff enough to balk the unions, 
some management men ind their con- 
sultants are studying their company 
operations to see how they could ac- 
commodate to a wage guarantee sys- 
tem if they had to. 
e Straws—So far, management _ itself 
isn’t talking much about GAW. The 
auto industry isn’t tipping its hand too 
far while it negotiations: 
other industries are marking time till 
something comes out of Detroit. But 
in an increasing number of comments 
by management consultants and _ labor 
relations experts, you nm see how the 
wind is blowing. 

At the very least, savs a labor con- 
sultant to a large manufacturer, com- 
panies should collect and analyze ever 
employment figure they can lay hands 


goes mt 


on. He points out that most com 
panies know only that a certain per- 
centage of workers are idle in a given 
week, month, or yea Thev don’t 


know the details of how the lost time 
accrues—so many hours a day, so many 
days a week, or what. And they'll need 
to know, the consultant savs, in order 
to sec how GAW would affect them. 

Management consultants are also 
talking up a realistic approach to 
GAW. “Management can and should 
take the initiative in stabilizing em- 
plovment,” Arthur P. Felton of Bruce 
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STEEL-CUTTING CARBIDES 
O MWCREASE DROOUCTION © CHE UP TOS0%LONEER LIFE 


Complete Technical and 
Shop Data on the Carmet 
“CA-600 Series” of special 

steel-cutting Carbides 


While for ae Gy 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-64 












DETAILS OF JOB ILLUSTRATED 


Machine..................Sundstrand Rigid Mild 


Cutter Size. .....ce- eeeee-- 10% Diameter 
ee PPE eT ere 12 

Carbide Inserts (grade)....Carmet CA-610 
Rate of Travel........ 2. 400 S.F.P.M. 
Table Speed.............. 10 in. per minute 
0 rrr rrr. Y2 inch 


Material..................1095 Cold Drawn Shank 
Steel, 200 Brinell 











Here’s something special for you: the new Carmet steel-cutting grades of 
carbide, called the ““CA-600 Series.’’ One of the grades is shown above in a 
milling operation—a tough job where the major requirement was continuous 
production. Cutters equipped with Carmet CA-610 inserts not only increased 
the production of the machine on this job, but actually gave 50% longer 
life than the comparable cutting materials previously used. 

These heavy-duty CA-600 Carmet grades (premium products in petform- 
ance, at no premium in price) have been thoroughly job-proved in the field. 
They're available to fit your steel-cutting requirements . . . /et us arrange a 
demonstration of their ability to save time and money for you. Get in touch with 
your nearest A-L representative or distributor, or address Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Carmet Division, Detroit 20, Michigan. 


For ALL your CARBIDE needs, call 





Allegheny Ludlum = 


wad 5544 
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Rest-All Aluminum Posture Swiv- 
el and Straight Chairs are first 
choice of prominent office and in- 
stitutional users the nation over. 
Investigate the greater returns on 
a Rest-All seating in- 
vestment. Write for com- 


plete details. FINE 
CHAIR 
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4.0 CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 
with ALL the features... 


@ Print 120 or more copies per minute. 
@ Print 1 to 5 colors, in one operation. 





@ For sharp, clean, copies Conqueror 
; features include—Raise-and-Lower Con- 
trol . . . Adjustable Fluid Control . .. 
Built-in Reset Counter . . . Pressure Con- 
trol . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


The Heyer Conqueror Model 76, Spirit of ‘76 
gives you for the first time ‘push-button’ 
avtomatic electric duplicating . . . gives you 
complete freedom from manual effort. 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


THE HEVER CorPoRATION 
1823 S. Kostner Ave. Chicago 23, Illinois 
Quolity Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 
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Pavne & Associates recently told a 
management meeting, “because man- 
iement has even more to gain than 
labor. . . . Let’s go ahead and achieve 
our own solution before we're forced 
by labor into an uneconomic condi- 
tion from which there is no sound 
exit. . . . Let management take the 
initiative in stabilization.” 

“One need not assume that GAW 
is inevitable,” says Dr. C. Wilson 
Randle, director of research for Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, ‘“‘to show the wis- 
dom of being prepared to deal with it 


production 
Labor and 
management alike have a mutual in- 
terest in production stablization from 
the standpoint of evening out earnings, 


and with fluctuations 
from which it stems. 


lowering costs, and thus expanding 


markets.” 
Randle goes on to sa If past ex- 
perience is a guide, saying ‘no’ will 


not suffice. If a stand is to be taken 
against the GAW, some type of al- 
ternative proposal as a substitute necds 
to be formulated. If th 
to negotiate some type of GAW plan, 


decision is 


then business should know its situa- 
tion well enough to formulate a plan 
tailored to its circumstances and 


within its capabilities. Bargaining 
is a two-way street rather than an ex- 
ercise in graceful retreat.” 


Detroit is the first major battleground for GAW—here 


are the reasons why 


It seems safe to say that if GAW 
comes in 1955 it will come by way of 
the automobile industry. Only a hand- 
ful of industries are important enough 
as collective bargaining pattern-setters 
to lead such an innovation and, within 
that handful, GAW has come to its 
ripest stage in autos. 

In steel, collective bargaining this 
vear will be confined to a wage re- 
opening of contracts that still have 
more than a vear to run. 

In coal, either the United Mine 
Workers or the employers can cancel 
contracts on 60-day notice, but wage 
increases have now lagged so far behind 
those of manufacturing that GAW 
would be, at most, a subsidiary issue. 

In rubber, bargaining will be cen- 
tered this vear on wages and improved 
welfare provisions. 

In electrical manufacturing, con- 
tracts with major employers such 
as General Electric Co. don’t expire 
until the fall, and the unions aren’t in 
a strong enough position this year to 
trv to break much new ground. 

By elimination, the auto industry 
is the arena, and GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler are the targets. 


|. The Auto Workers 


The offensive will be mounted by 
CIO’s largest union, the United Auto 
Workers. While every union has char- 
acteristics that are peculiar to its in- 
dustry and its history, UAW is _par- 
ticularly distinctive as a labor body. 

More so than most unions, UAW 
was born in bitter strife. Although 
not the first union to use it, UAW 
employed the sitdown strike technique 
so widely that it was thought of as 
olding the patent. To get established, 
JAW had to carry on live-or-die bat- 


tles three times: with General Motors, 
with Chrysler, and with Ford. _ Its 
present healthy state attests to the 
fact that it won them all 
¢ Intramural Wars—Again 
than most unions, UAW 
ened with destruction by internal fac- 
tionalism almost from the day it 
started. Communists, Socialists, Trot- 
skyites, Lovestoneites, radicals, oppor- 
tunists, crooks, and demogogues vied 
with each other and with less exotic 
tvpes of trade unionist for leadership 
and control in what was destined to be- 
come a powerful labor organization 
These factions, blocs, and splinters 


mo;re SO 
was threat- 


shifted back and forth in temporary 
alliances and coalitions, one day work- 
ing in the closest harmony, next day 
breaking up cach other’s caucuses 

In its first phase, UAW was an ex- 
ample of a union where democracy ran 


I 
i 


wild; it was a virtual anarch 


much more democratic union than, sav, 
the miners or the steelworkers, it has 
come a long way from its anarchic past. 

Walter Reuther, who finally brought 
the union under centralized control, has 
frequently been presented as the arche- 
tvpe of the “new” labor leadership in 


America, but in manv w he is a 
throwback to an older type. The fiery, 
youthful Socialist, moving up in the 


union hierarchy to a position of emi- 
nence, getting more sober and respon- 
sible along the way, was a common 
personality 50 years ago. And it was 
also common that, even at the end of 
his career, gray and plump, the erstwhile 
Socialist would retain some of the ideal- 
ism, some of the militance, and a good 
deal of the rhetoric of his youth. 

eA New Man—As you might expect 
when you cross a Socialist background 
with the practical opportunism of or- 
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Now Puerto Rico Offers 
100% ‘Tax Exemption to New Industry 


by BEARDSLEY RUML 


“We don’t want runaway industries” says Governor Mujioz. “But we 
do seek new and expanding industries.” Federal taxes do not apply 
in Puerto Rico, and the Commonwealth also offers full exemption 
from local taxes. That is why 300 new plants have been located in 
Puerto Rico, protected by all the guarantees of the U.S. Constitution. 


N Adramatic bid to raise 

the standard of living 
> in Puerto Rico, the Com- 
; monwealth Government is 
now offering U. S. manu- 
facturers such overwhelm- 
BeardsleyRuml jing incentives that more 
than three hundred new factories have 
already been established in this sun- 
drenched island 961 miles off the Florida 
coast. 

First and most compelling incentive is 
a completely tax-free period of ten years 
for most manufacturers who set up new 
plants in Puerto Rico. 





For example, if your company is now 
making a net profit after taxes of 
$53,500, your net profit in Puerto Rico 
would be $100,000 —a gain of 87 per 
cent as a result of non-applicability of 
U.S. Corporate Income Tax in Puerto 
Rico. 


Your dividends in Puerto Rico from a 
corporation there could be $50,000 
against $25,000 net in the U. S.— owing 
to the non-applicability of the U.S. In- 
come Tax. 


What About Labor? 


Puerto Rico’s labor reservoir of 650,000 
men and women has developed remarka- 
ble levels of productivity and efficiency— 
thanks, in part, to the Commonwealth’s 
vocational training schools. These schools 
also offer special courses for managers 
and supervisors. 


The progress made in technical skills 
may be gauged from the fact that there 
are now twenty-eight factories produc- 
ing delicate electronic equipment. 


Among the U. S. companies that have al- 
ready set up manufacturing operations 
in Puerto Rico are Sylvania Electric, 
Carborundum Company, St. Regis Paper, 
Remington Rand, Univis Lens, Shoe Cor- 





CORPORATE TAX EXEMPTION 


If your net profit Your net profit 
after U. S. Corporate in Puerto Rico 





Income Tax is: would be : 
$ 17,500 $ 25,000 
29,500 50,000 
53,500 100,000 
245,500 500,000 
485,500 1,000,000 


DIVIDEND TAX EXEMPTION 
If your income* after Your net income 





U. S. Individual in Puerto Rico 
Income Tax is: would be : 
$ 3,900 $ 5,000 
7,360 10,000 
10,270 15,000 
14,850 25,000 
23,180 50,000 
32,680 100,000 
43,180 200,000 
70,180 500,000 


*These examples are figured for dividends paid 
in Puerto Rico to a single resident. Based on 
Federal rates effective Jan. 1, 1954. 














poration of America, and Weston Electric. 


“Close to Paradise” 


Listen to what L. H. Christensen, Vice 
President of St. Regis Paper, says: 

“The climate is probably as close to para- 

dise as man will ever see. I find Puerto 

Ricans in general extremely friendly, 

courteous and cooperative. 

“This plant in Puerto Rico is one of our 

most efficient operations, in both quality 

and output. Our labor has responded well 
to all situations.” 
Mr. Christensen might have added that 
the temperature usually stays in the 
balmy 70’s twelve months a year. 

The swimming, sailing and fishing are 
out of this world. Your wife will rejoice 
to hear that domestic help is abundant. 

The Commonwealth will leave no stone 
unturned to help you get started. It will 
build a factory for you. It will help you 
secure long-term financing. It will even 





screen job applicants for you—and then 
train them to operate your machines. 


Transportation 

Six steamship companies and four air- 
lines operate regular services between 
Puerto Rico and the mainland. San Juan 
is just 514 hours by air from New York. 

Light-weight articles such as radar 
components come off the line in Puerto 
Rico one day and are delivered by air 
freight next day in Los Angeles, Chicago 
and other mainland cities. And, of course, 
there is no duty of any kind on trade 
with the mainland. 


Are You Eligible? 


Says Governor Muiioz: Our drive is for 
new capital. Our slogan is not “move some- 
thing old to Puerto Rico,” but “start some- 
thing new in Puerto Rico” or “expand in 
Puerto Rico.” 

The Commonwealth is interested in 
attracting all suitable industries, and es- 
pecially electronics, men’s and women’s 
apparel, knitwear, shoes and leather, 
plastics, optical products, costume jew- 
elry, small electrical appliances, hard 
candy and pharmaceuticals. 


To get all the facts, and to find out 
whether you and your company would 
be eligible for complete tax exemption, 
mail the coupon below. 
ra —-MAIL THIS COUPON-——" 
Economic Development Administration 

















| Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. B-3 | 
579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
| Mail me “Facts for Businessmen,” your 
| report of the advantages of Puerto Rico | 
| for plant location. | 
| Name | 
7 Company 7 
Product re 
| | 
| Address = | 
| | 
Cee cee Gees GREED GERD GREED GREED GED GREED GREED GED Ge a 
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HOW MUCH IS GUARANTEED ? { 
HOW MANY OVER HOW AT WHAT WITH WHAT 
HOURS LONG RATE PROVISOS 
_— 
Per week if not noti- 
PROBATIONERS 40 fied in advance of Regular pay None Th 
full week layoff | le 
For any week they 
work; a company 
would have to pay 
this from its regular 
SENIORITY funds, not from 7 
i NITED EMPLOYEES 40 GAW, and the Regular poy None 
worker would be 
credited for a full 
week worked to- 
AU TO ward GAW 
WORKERS | 
What is needed to ne | 
H ” ive creai e OC. 
SENIORITY a Spread ~~ 52 40- ean eed crued for every two 
EMPLOYEES ’ hour weeks when fully em- weeks worked, up | 
ployed” to maximum of 52 
weeks of GAW 
| 
| 
At least 48 40-hour | |“T™ 
INTERNAT! N weeks must be in- A 
0 AL UNION 2,080 Regular day rate | cluded, to bar short y 
’ 52 weeks with incentives, any week of work and . 
differentials pay made up for ; 
of ELECTRICAL WORKERS with long week at : 
another time e 
UNITED STEEL WORKERS 1.560 Regular hourly rate P 
* 52 weeks without incentives or 
(1954 GAW proposals which may be ps -mean ' 
revived in aluminum negotiations) 
_L 





not, Reuther is thoroughly convinced 


its major employers. 


The automatic 


ganizational leadership in an industry 
that is almost the epitome of expanding 
free enterprise, the present-day Reuther 
is a very mixed grill. 

He is no longer the same man who 
bracketed auto management with dark- 
est capitalist villainy. He is no longer 
the same man who declared that the 
auto workers were called by destiny to 
form a Labor Party in the U.S. He is 
not even the same man who made 
“Let’s look at the books” a slogan for 
a bitter and protracted strike in which 
demands for wage increases were in- 
separable from demands that the indus- 
try not raise its prices. But he is still 
tough and ambitious and eager to be 
the captain of a new crusade. 

Whether he has rationalized it or 


90 


that GAW is his members’ greatest 
need. The energy he brings to pushing 
it comes from the heady mixture of his 
conviction that it is needed with his 
awareness of how much it will build his 
stature if his campaign is successful. 
With pension and welfare responsibili- 
ties of the auto industry already estab- 
lished, it is the one new measure with 
which he can be clearly identified. 
¢ Bargaining Position—So Reuther is in 
a position to put solid organizational 
support behind GAW. In addition, in 
one important sense, he is in the best 
bargaining position of any labor repre- 
sentative in the U.S. to strike out in a 
new direction. 

UAW has no real wage problem with 





cost-of-living wage adjustment device in 
the auto contracts, plus the so-called 
annual improvement factor that adds 
5¢ per year to hourly wages, have kept 
auto pay moving up. 

Wages haven’t risen far enough, 
UAW will argue, of course, and produce 
ingenious formulas to prove it. Never- 
theless, the issue of direct wages is less 
desperate with UAW than with many 
other unions, and UAW doesn’t have to 
stake its bargaining chiefly on that 
point. Therefore, UAW can afford to 
range more widely into such fields as 
GAW. 

e Not a Lone Hand—While the big 
push on the guaranteed wage is expected 
this vear from Reuther and UAW, other 
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Guaranteed-Wage Plans Compare 








WHO IS COVERED? 


WHAT CAN 





WHAT ABOUT FINANCING ? 
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offered; if too ill to 
work, and laid off 
for that reason, no 
GAW is due 


also whatever pay is earned 
by “fill-in” jobs while laid off 


from a GAW reserve fund to 
be raised and maintained 
through employer payments, 
not yet specified 


WHICH WITH WHAT BE DEDUCTED? COST TO WHAT IF RESERVES 
EMPLOYEES CONDITION EMPLOYERS AREN'T SUFFICIENT? 
rT Payable out of regular pay- | 
Those ra dine None Nothing roll funds, as an extension of 
less than ae present “call-in” pay | 
Those on payroll , 
cae Gan 90 days None Nothing Same as above | 
If heavy layoffs occur, funds | 
‘ Up to a fixed percentage of | will be prorated to protect 
Se ee ee payroll, the employer pays | the rights of high-seniority | 
USES po d aan Where state laws permit it, guaranteed wages from pay- workers who might be laid 
Meui seisie” tab 7 unemployment compensation roll funds; above the fixed off later. Employers will not 
Same ; ag received while off the job; percentage, payments are be immediately liable for 


any additional payments, 
but the fund will have a 
“continuing liability” to make 
up any unpaid guarantees 
after the crisis has passed 














| 40-hour 
it be in- 
bar short 
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) up for 
week at 
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All on payroll for 1 
year; those with 3 
mo. to 1 year sen- 
iority are guaran- 
teed less 


Same as UAW’s on 
availability for 
USES jobs 


l 


Same as above 


IUE estimates it as about 5% 
of payroll; when reserves 
equal 10 weeks’ pay per cov- 
ered employee, payment 
into fund may be reduced 


Payments will stop and em- 
ployers face no further 
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All on payroll for 3 
years or more 
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Same as above 
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Same as above 





USW also wants reserves of 
a “specified level” of pay- 
roll accrued through fixed 
employer payments; when 
the level is reached, pay- 
ments may be cut 
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Same as above 
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unions aren’t staying on the sidelines. 
The fight may be UAW’s, but: 

¢ The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) expects to negoti- 
ate on its GAW plan (above) with 
the Radio Corp. of America and Philco 
Corp. at about the same time UAW is 
bargaining with GM and Ford. 

¢ The United Steelworkers (CIO) 
will not seek GAW in a contract re- 
opening with major basic steel compa- 
nies this year, but may dust off its dif- 
ferent version of a guarantee program 
later in the year when negotiations 
begin with the big aluminum compa- 
nies. AFL’s Aluminum Workers has 
already announced that it wants a GAW 
plan in its next contract. 

¢ The Brotherhood of Teamsters 
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(AFL) has won some 40 small annual- 
wage plans in St. Louis warehouses and 
recently wrote a guaranteed weekly pay 
clause into contracts covering Midwest- 
ern truckers. 

¢ The United Packinghouse Work- 
ers (CIO), which has the pioneering 
Hormel GAW contract, has been 
quietly pushing GAW in sugar refineries 
—and has a number of plans in effect in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

¢ The Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand 
Workers (CIO) will seek a “UAW- 
type” guarantee program in bargaining 
with Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. These con- 
tracts are cancellable May 15; GAW 
bargaining is expected to start about 
May 1. In other parts of the glass in- 


dustry, AFL’s Glass Bottle Blowers 
Assn. and its employers have agreed to 
study guaranteed-wage plans. 

e AFL railway shop unions have 
announced that they will ask railroads 
for a GAW program in bargaining this 
summer. A modified version, a job- 
budget plan, has been operating suc- 
cessfully on the Seaboard Air Line RR 
for more than 20 years (BW —Jan.3’48, 
p58). Another AFL rail union, the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, has just slipped ahead of the 
pack by formally demanding from major 
carriers the equivalent of GAW. 

e The National Maritime Union 
(CIO) will ask shipping companies on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts for a spe- 
cialized form of GAW-—a “guaranteed 
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Jargubean 


power-belt and gravity 
Package Handling 


CONVEYORS 





BEST FOR YOU 
They're best for you because they main- 
tain high records of quality, performance 
and customer satisfaction. Get the facts 
about Farquhar Conveyors. Write for 
Bulletin No. 400 today! 
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CONVEYORS 






— 
THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
A.B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Conveyor Dept. F-Ol, York, Pa. 


Tote 
$10,000-a-yoar Man 
who warts $20,000 






Territorial franchises now 
available from Dari-Delite 


Immediate profits, future growth 
and sustained income are yours with 
a state or territorial franchise in 
this fast-growing national organi- 
zation. Requires moderate invest- 
ment which can be recovered first 
year of operation. We start you 
out, show you how, give continuing 
guidance. Cooperative buying, mer- 
chandising and promotion on 
national scale mean greater sales, 
larger profits. Let us prove it to 
you. Write or wire for full par- 
ticulars. Address Dept. W-3. 


, 
\} 4524 4th Ave., Rock Island, Ill, 
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annual employment insurance security” 
plan, financed by employers at a sug- 
gested $1 a man per day; NMU would 
have fund trustees pay regular seamen 
$40 a week while “on the beach.” 


It is obvious from this list that, while 
the concentration of GAW demands is 
still heaviest in CIO, some AFL unions 
are also interested in guarantees. The 


attitude of George Meany, AFL presi- 
dent, partly reflects this. For a long 


time cool toward GAW, Meany now 
gives limited support to the proposal. 
He is not convinced, however, that a 
guaranteed wage is practical in some in- 
dustries. 


Management is wary of GAW— it sees flaws in both the 
principle and the practicability of the scheme 


On the eve of the auto contract talks, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters discussed 
GAW intensively with the top officials 
of big companies in the auto business 
and in other industries. They found a 
few management people who approve 
the idea; it just isn’t right, these men 
said, to bounce workers on and off the 
payroll. Reporters found other execu- 
tives who oppose the principle of GAW 
but feel that the plan is symptomatic 
of the times. 

But by far the majority of manage- 
ment men—they were unanimous in the 
companies closest to the bargaining— 
declared that they are flatly opposed to 
GAW in any form or degree. They gave 
reasons that followed much the same 
pattern regardless of who was doing the 
talking: 

e As a matter of strategy, manage- 
ment objects to GAW as it might to 
anv other bargaining issue. 

¢ It opposes GAW in principle 
and as a radical departure from long- 
standing public policy of giving equal 
treatment to all the unemploved. 

¢ It contends that the plan, as pre- 
sented, is impracticable. 

¢ It says that, far from assuring full 
and stable employment, GAW would 
restrain full production and cut the 
number of steady jobs. 


|. Bargaining Strategy 


“You know,” said the board chair- 
man of a big manufacturing company, 
“the union could come in this vear with 
a proposal that’s hard to turn down—a 
plan that covers only the limited num- 
ber of high-seniority workers vou would 
keep all vear round anyway. But next 
vear . . . and the year after that! Once 
it became a bargaining issue, guaran- 
teed employment would grow bigger 
and bigger until vour labor force 
reached an unbearably rigid state.” 

This expresses one of management's 
a fears: that the camel will some- 
now get its nose in the tent through 
a deceptive mildness. As executives see 
it, GAW couldn’t be sold to manage- 
ment or to the public any other way. 
Almost by definition, it can be insti- 
tuted only when there is little need for 


it; even the most militant union 
wouldn’t propose starting it in a time 
of severe unemployment. 

Right now, with employment rela- 
tively high and the senior workers pro- 
tected anvhow by common practice, 
management thinks the unions will 
make the most of their bargaining 
point. And it’s afraid of what will hap- 
pen after that. 
¢ Inevitable?—Management is also skep- 
tical of the widespread notion that some 
form of GAW this summer is practi- 
cally inevitable. 

“Sure, UAW would like vou to think 
so,” said an executive who is not in the 
auto business. “It’s a strong part of the 
union’s campaign to say: GAW is in- 
evitable, so why not now?” 

He added that he hasn’t given up 
hope that leaders of the auto industry 
will recognize the GAW as something 
bigger and of a different nature than any 
previous labor issue. And even if one 
auto company gives in, he says, there’s 
ample precedent for last-ditch resistance 
by the others—no one else followed 
Ford’s recognition of a foremen’s union 
in 1945, and Ford finally had to back 
away from it, too, at the cost of a 
bitter strike. 

Another executive declares that this 
is CIO’s final effort—after failures in 
steel, rubber, electrical manufacturing— 
to establish GAW in a pattern-setting 
industry. If it fails this year, he says, 
the issue will be dead. 


ll. In Principle 


Management's objections to GAW in 

principle add up to these conclusions: 

eA man shouldn’t get the same 
pay for not working as for working. 

e If unemployment compensation 
is inadequate, the deficiency should b 
remedied through established legislative 
procedure, not by a private plan to sup- 
plement it. 

¢ Labor should not be made a fixed 
cost of business, but should vary accord- 
ing to production. 

eIn its planning, management 
should not be fettered with incalculable 
cost considerations. 

¢ A company shouldn’t be forced 
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mobile was generating plenty of public excitement. 


just a short time ago, this new kind of auto- 


Now that it is in full production—and on display— 
and already in the hands of many eager buyers—the 
4-Door Riviera by Buick is the biggest thrill in a 
whole line of thrillers. 


It’s no wonder—when you consider that this is the 
car so many folks have been asking for. 

A true hardtop, with the sleek and racy look of a 
sporty Convertible — plus the steel-roofed safety of 
stout metal overhead—plus the complete absence of 
center door posts above the window line to give you 
a completely unobstructed view at both sides... 


And a true Sedan at the same time—with separate 
doors to the rear compartment — with the full con- 
venience of Sedan entry and exit — and with rear- 
compartment legroom and headroom as extra- 
generous as a Buick-size family Sedan. 


It’s the last word in automobiles, this big and beau- 
tiful 4-Door Riviera—and a buy on every count. 


VEN BEFORE its first showing by Buick dealers 






Heres the new Hit in Hardtops 













For it’s coming off the line in the low-priced Buick 
SPECIAL Series, and in the high-horsepower-per- 
dollar Buick CENTURY Series. 

So you get this beauty at easy-to-take prices—with 
great new V8 power—with traditional Buick room 
and comfort and ride stability—ana with the spec- 
tacular thrills and gas-saving economy of Variable 
Pitch Dynaflow.* 

See your Buick dealer this week about the new hit 
in hardtops—the car that’s setting a whole new trend 
for the industry to follow. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


*Dynaflow Drive is standard on Roadmaster, optional at extra 
cost on other Series. 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


U. off the ytare ta Esuiok 


MILTON BERLE STARS FOR BUICK — See the Buick-Berle Show Alternate Tuesday Evenings 








Lightness of aluminum is shown by 
comparing it to heavier metals such as 
steel, copper, brass, zinc. It weighs only 
about one-third as much as these metals 
» +. thus enables today’s giant aircraft 
to carry enormous loads. 


Strength of aluminum is indi- 
cated through this sand bag test. 
This symbolizes the tons of weight 
applied to wings to make certain 
they will withstand pressures far 
stronger than are encountered in 


Set flight. 
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Sportsman’s Delight! You don’t need muscles 
to lift a boat made with Kaiser Aluminum 
~it’s light! You’re as safe as in your own 
bathtub—it’s strong! Resists salt water 
corrosion, keeps its beauty! 





Make more profits! If you operate truck 
tanks made with lightweight Kaiser Alu- 
minum, you'll get more payload, make 
more money! Cargoes are safer with non- 
magnetic aluminum’s strength, resiliency. 





Cameraman’s companion! Fold this camera 
tripod, put it in a tube, and carry it in 
your hand—aluminum is that light! The 
camera is also light, strong, economical — 
thanks to aluminum. 





= Se Ww. 
Travei light! Luggage made with Kaiser 
Aluminum looks solid, rugged, durable— 
and it is! But it’s also as light as it is beau- 
tiful. That convenient travelling iron has 
the same combinaton of advantages! 





cut down on fatigue, with a portable power 
saw made with Kaiser Aluminum —it’s so 
light, easy to handle. It’s also rugged and 
durable, and it won’t ever rust. 





easy-does-it” when 
farmers use irrigation pipe made with 
Kaiser Aluminum. So light, one man can 
move large sections. So strong and corro- 
sion resistant that the pipe lasts for years. 


Farmer’s friend! It’s 








Give your back a “break”! Why wrestle with 
a garage door made of heavy materials? 
When it’s made with Kaiser Aluminum, 
Junior can lift it with one hand. And you 
get strength, beauty, corrosion resistance! 








Easy on your purse! You'll save money with 
a lightweight house trailer made with 
Kaiser Aluminum! It eliminates weight, 
reduces tire and engine wear, cuts fuel 
costs. No rust streaks to mar its beauty! 





< 


More fun for gardeners! Wheelbarrows and 
garden tools made with Kaiser Aluminum 
make light work of gardening. Save you 
money, too, because aluminum won’t rust 
and can take hard work for years. 


think of Kaiser Aluminum 


Irs OBVIOUS that the lightness of aluminum helps make 
possible the giant planes of today. 

But what is it about aluminum that permits it to take 
furious beatings from violent storms and still remain intact? 


The answer lies not only in the great strength of alumi- 
num, but also in its resiliency. For example, an aluminum 
wing can withstand pressure of more than 700,000 pounds 
-». be forced through an arc of 20 feet ... without a break. 


Lightness and strength with resiliency are only a few of 
the properties which make aluminum the most versatile of 
all metals. It also resists rust and corrosion. It conducts heat 
and reflects light. It’s workable and economical. 

This unique combination of advantages explains why 
aluminum is revolutionizing American manufacturing and 
American living . . . brightening your life with thousands of 
new and better products—at lower cost. 


Today, more and more manufacturers think of Kaiser 
Aluminum for an abundant source of supply and for unsur- 
passed customer service. For Kaiser Aluminum is the fastest 
growing of the nation’s major aluminum producers. We now 
have the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the primary 
aluminum made in this country. 

We have also greatly increased the diversity of our mill 
products to provide manufacturers with aluminum in all its 
many forms. 

We are continuing to expand. For we believe that this 
dynamic industry is only on the threshold of its greatest 
growth. 

To help speed this growth, we are dedicated to the job of 
working with manufacturers to help develop better products, 
both new and old. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 545 Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California. 
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Today, New Departures are used by almost every 
manufacturer of farm equipment. That’s because 
New Departure ball bearings have proved their 
ability to carry all loads, preserve accurate align- 
ment of moving parts, cut friction and upkeep. 


GOs — 


NEW DEPARTURES OF TOMORROW 


UY 








How you gonna keep ‘em away from the farm after they've seen this 


machine? . . . Chances are, the people who develop this soil- 
conditioner, fertilizer-planter unit, with iis air-conditioned control cab, 
will call on New Departure for ball bearings. Maybe they'll just need 
New Departures that are already in world-wide use—like the Sealed 
for-Life or the double-row angular-contact ball bearings. Or they might 
want an entirely new type—a ‘'new departure” in bal! bear ng design 
Either way, New Departure is the answer. Manufacturers everywhere know 
that New Departure always lives up to its name—being first with the 


finest in ball bearings. 


NEW DEPARTURE @ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS @ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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to finance a strike against itself, as some 
sav GAW would do. 

e Why Work?—Public policy, as ex- 
pressed in unemployment relief statutes, 
has always held that a man should be 
paid not more than half as much for not 
working as for working, management 
spokesmen say. Most state scales for un- 
employment compensation are figured 
on about that formula, minus what the 
worker saves in taxes and in expenses of 
going to work. 

On the other hand, GAW would as- 
sure a worker of his full pay whether he 
actually produces or not, executives say. 
It even continues his fringe benefits 
while he is idle, just as if he were work- 
ing: pension contributions, health and 
accident insurance, and the like. As a 
result, in management’s opinion, the 
worker has little incentive to work in- 
stead of loaf. 

¢ Seniority in Reverse—One company 
refers to an experience where high- 
seniority employees in fact demanded 
the right to be laid off first. It happened 
a few summers ago when the junior em- 
ployees in one department were laid 
off for lack of work. The older men 
were disgruntled at having to do the 
hot, dirty work in the dog days, and 
they asked for reverse seniority: Let 
them go first and draw unemployment 
compensation and go fishing while the 
younger men earned the pay. 

The company had to point out that 

the union contract required _lavofts 
strictly on a seniority basis and that 
UC gave benefits only to men who were 
involuntarily unemployed. But com- 
pany officials see the same thing hap- 
pening—oftener—under a guarantee of 
full annual earnings. 
* Jobless Pay—Management draws a 
sharp distinction between state systems 
of unemployment compensation and the 
proposed private system of GAW. 

For 20 vears, businessmen say, it has 
been public policy to give the involun- 
tarily jobless a degree of support that 
saves them from destitution. UC applies 
across the board, treats all citizens the 
same—though some management people 
suggest the laws might be changed to 
give higher UC payments to men who 
normally make higher wages. 

GAW would discriminate in favor of 
a relative few and against the consumers 
at large, including the large number of 
workers who weren’t covered by the 
plan, says management. Its cost would 
inevitably appear in the prices paid by 
these people for the products of GAW- 
covered companies. 

Instead of making the care of the 
unemployed a matter for collective bar- 
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gaining, some executives say, it would 
be better to back whatever liberalizing 
of the UC laws the public deems 
prudent. 

¢ Fixed and Variable—As management 
sees it, GAW would paradoxically make 
labor a fixed annual cost and at the 
same time make it impossible to calcu- 
late in advance. 

Traditionally, the hourly-paid labor 
cost has been a variable item. It fluctu- 
ates as production and sales fluctuate. 
This, of course, is exactly what GAW is 
designed to change. The unions say 
that the living expenses of the em- 
ployees do not vary, so their wages 
shouldn’t vary. Moreover, the unions 
say that the fringe benefits of pension, 
health, and welfare plans are part of an 
employee’s standard of living and 
shouldn’t change either. 

UAW’s question-and-answer primer 
on GAW makes this plain: “These 
benefits will be maintained while the 
worker is on layoff and eligible for guar- 
antee payments just as though he were 
still at work.” 

If hourly wages become fixed instead 
of variable, how can it be true that com- 
panies can’t figure a future year’s labor 
cost? Management cites two big reasons 
why not: 

¢ GAW is submitted as a supple- 
ment to standard unemployment com- 
pensation—but UAW, for example, spe- 
cifically refuses to accept existing rulings 
by UC boards in 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as to what constitutes 
eligibility for UC payments. Manage- 
ment can’t figure how much of the guar- 
anteed total would come from UC and 
how much from a GAW fund at a given 
employment level and a given rate per 
hour. 

¢ There is talk of an industrywide 
pooling of GAW funds—in autos, for 
example—so employees of smaller and 
weaker companies would have the same 
protection as those of the big producers. 
Management men foresee strong pres- 
sure to rebuild a pool fund if it was 
drawn down heavily, so they say they 
would not only have to predict what 
kind of year their own company was 
going to have but also what kind of 
vear their competitors would have. 

Furthermore, management says, the 
cost could run so high in a real depres- 
sion that it could bankrupt even a big 
and strong company. 
¢ Suicide by Strike—Management de- 
tects, too, that a new and dangerous 
element is being introduced into collec- 
tive bargaining. A big manufacturer sees 
this possibility if GAW were in effect: 

An auto producer might balk at a 
union demand. The union might call a 
strike against his key suppliers. For a 
relatively small number of workers in- 
volved, this wouldn’t cost the union 
much out of its war chest. Meanwhile, 
the producer’s assembly line would shut 
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an ever-greater number 
of manufacturers 

| are solving their 
‘Remote Control problems 
with 

TRU-LAY flexible PUSH-PULLS 


Adaptability to all sorts of mechanical 
situations explains, in large measure, 
their wide-spread use. 

On Construction Equipment and Farm 
Implements, for example, these ac- 
curate, dependable Push-Pulls are 
widely used for remote control of 
Hydraulic and Air Valves, Brakes, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Throttles, 
Chokes, Governors, Power Take-Offs, 
Spray Nozzles, Vent Directional Fins 
and on many other applications. 


Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are handling these 
Remote Control jobs unfailingly on 
Power Shovels, Winches, Graders, 
Road Oilers, Dump Trucks, Snow 
Plows, Engine Driven Pumps, Crush- 
ers, Tractors, Combines, Corn Pick- 
ers, Corn Row Sprayers, Corn De- 
tasslers, Orchard Sprayers, Power- 
driven Tree Trimmers, Tobacco 
Picking Machines and others. 


“Solid as arod, Flexible as a wire rope 
aptly describes TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS. 
This flexibility permits snaking 
around obstructions . . . simplifies in- 
stallations...cuts number of working 
parts ... provides positive remote- 
action whether anchorages are fixed 
or movable. 
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Save Time, Labor and Material 
Anengineer writes us: ‘‘ Your flexible 
Push-Pulls save us a great deal of 
time, labor and material. The old 
linkages often required much plan- 
ning in both engineering and shop 
which is not needed now.”’ 


This Data File will an- 
swer your further ques- 
tions about this versatile, 
dependable tool. 

Write for a copy 


OUTBOARD FANS—Nevw, simple, 
trouble-free devices for outboard 
steering—made possible by Acco 
PUSH-PULL—are now available. 
Look for them at your dealers. 
You’ll be as enthusiastic as the 
Boat Show visitors! 






AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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down; he would have to lay off workers, 
who would draw UC and GAW. Sud- 
denly he would find he was paying for 
a strike against himself. 

This could mean the end of collective 
bargaining as it has been known, says 
this exccutive. 


lll. In Practice 


Even if GAW were acceptable in 
principle, businessmen contend it has 
self-defeating flaws in practice. Besides, 
they say, it doesn’t offer any essential 
incentive to employment. stabilization 
that isn’t already in effect. 

“It’s good management to have pro- 
duction and jobs steady,” says a policy 
statement by General Electric Co. “It’s 
the way to have the least capital tied up 
in facilities, the lowest material costs 
and the best vendor relations, the least 
hiring and retraining expenses, the least 
overtime and call-in expense, the lowest 
overhead and the highest morale, and 
to make the steadiest and most reward- 
ing technological progress. It is the way 
to save also on unemployment com- 
pensation taxes. . . .” 

Some employers speak bitterly of 
UAW’s historic opposition to merit rat- 
ing in unemployment compensation 
taxing—they say an employer has a real 
dollars-and-cents incentive for keeping 
employment stable if he gets a lower 
tax rate as a result. GAW, these em- 
plovers say, is built on much the same 
incentive, but lacks the same ease of 
figuring. 
¢ Stability Record—The biggest com- 
panies—the ones theoretically best able 
to support a GAW program—have made 
the greatest strides toward stability in 
their labor forces. 

General Electric, for example, is on 
record with the statement that its 
hourly-paid workers have averaged at 
least 40 hours a week for the past five 
years. Ford Motor Co. makes the same 
assertion, and General Motors Corp. 
calculates the five-year average at 40.7 
hours per week (BW—Mar.5’55,p120). 
e Added Costs—Besides the unpredict- 
able cost of supporting a wage guarantee 
—one big company’s projections range 
between a hypothetical minimum and 
a high that might be hundreds of times 
as much—businessmen expect there 
would be heavy direct costs of adminis- 
tration under GAW. 

Each company would need a staff of 
investigators to follow up on each layoff 
case and see that employees qualified 
under UC; without such a follow-up, 
the company might be stuck for the 
entire GAW instead of merely the ex- 
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cess above UC payments. Like the per- 
cent of payroll set aside for GAW, the 
administrative cost would have to be 
passed along to the customer. 

One executive made a strong point of 
another factor that would raise GAW’s 
cost to the employer: the difficulty of 
investing GAW reserve funds profitably. 
He said these funds would virtually be 
sterilized; since the demand for them 
could never be predicted, they couldn’t 
be invested with the freedom of insur- 
ance or pension funds. About the only 
outlets he could think of would be the 
very low interest-paying Treasury bills 
and tax anticipation notes. 


IV. In Effect 


If GAW went widely into effect, 
management men predict that these 
would be the results: 

Employment would shrink. Employ- 
ers would settle on a smaller permanent 
work force—to avoid adding to their 
GAW obligation—and would schedule 
more overtime instead of hiring new 


workers. Management would tend to 
rule out marginal and growth enter- 
prises containing any element of risk. 

The business of suppliers would be 
more volatile. ‘Io keep the permanent 
work force busy, a manufacturer would 
choose to make more components him- 
self rather than buy them outside; in 
tush times, he would want to farm more 
work out rather than add to his own 
labor force. 

The weaker company would suffer. 
The low-volume, intermittent producer 
would presumably be hit harder by 
GAW to begin with; if its sales lagged, 
it would be hit still harder by GAW 
obligations at a time when it most 
needed funds to recover its market posi- 
tion by new developments, retooling for 
new models, and new sales campaigns. 
“The big would get bigger and the small 
would go out of business,” says one 
executive. “For a small business, this is 
the worst thing that was ever proposed,” 
says another. 

‘In sum, GAW would stifle full pro- 
duction, full employment. 


Any GAW plan that comes out of Detroit would be 
relatively moderate—at first. And if the auto industry 
found it workable, most other industries would, too 


Today, the spotlight is on Detroit 
as the stage for bargaining that will 
bring out both sides of the argument 
on GAW. Detroit is GAW’s test case. 
The auto industry is capable of setting 
patterns for the rest of business. Its 
managers are practical-minded, would 
not be led into any socialistic path. And 
the industry has problems of seasonal 
sales, style changes, and cyclical devel- 
opments that are at least as severe as 
in any other field. 

If a GAW plan should result from 
auto bargaining, therefore, the rest of 
industry may be appalled at the prece- 
dent that is set, but it will know one 
cheering fact: If the auto industry can 
live with it, they probably can. 
¢ Stop-Go Production—The auto com- 
panies make a bulky, expensive item for 
which inventory of either parts or fin- 
ished products is limited, by necessity. 
Almost automatically, this means stop- 
and-go production. 

UAW makes a lot of noise about the 
“callousness” of the auto industry in 
producing like mad for part of the year, 
then laying off workers en masse when 
things slow down or models are being 
changed. But, actually, Reuther and 
the auto industry are closer together 
than you might think. 

There are some who say the GAW 
issue would never have come to a boil 
now, had it not been for the auto com- 
panies’ mass hirings and recruiting out- 
side the Detroit area in the fall and 
winter of 1952-53, and the mass lavoffs 
through the months that followed. 





But the auto industry doesn’t like 
these swings in production and employ- 
ment any better than the union. With 
expensive machinery and high fixed 
costs, the auto companies must aim at 
stabilizing production at a high ate, 
to get the maximum return on their 
costs. And they are doing it—better, 
perhaps, than is generally realized. 


|. Smoothing the Cumps 


Last year, for instance, Ford Motor 
Co. worked overtime most of the year. 
There were work interruptions because 
of labor trouble, but none because of 
overproduction followed by slowdowns. 

At GM, there were short work weeks 
and lavoffs at Chevrolet early in the year 
but full employment the rest of the 
vear. 

The most severe layoffs in the indus- 
try, in fact, were attributable not to pro- 
duction scheduling but to the weakness 
of sales in Chrysler and the independ- 
ents. 

In its claim that management can 
avoid the cost of GAW by better sched- 
uling, the UAW has singled out Chrys- 
ler for its example. But the UAW says 
nothing about Chrysler’s main difficulty 
last year—which was to find a market. 
e Quick Changes—The record shows 
that the auto companies have been try- 
ing hard to eliminate layoffs within areas 
of their control. Ford Div., for instance, 
was shut down no more than 10 days 
at any of its assembly plants in 1954 
to make a complete model change. This 
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NEW TWA SUPER-G CONSTELLATIONS 
speed. shipments coast to coast | 
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NOW, FAST, SUPER-€S» CONSTELLATIONS ON SCHEDULED 
FLIGHTS ADD 30% MORE TON-MILES OF CARGO-CARRYING 


CAPACITY TO TWA'S MIGHTY FLEET. PHONE TWA FOR DETAILS. 
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THAT FIT EVERY LOVELY HAND), THEY 
ROUTED SHIPMENTS VIA TWA AIR CARGO. 
_ RESULT: NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
7 INA HURRY. TWA'S "SKY MERCHANT” 
SERVICE FITS IN PERFECTLY WITH 
MANY A WELL-PLANNED SELLING 
CAMPAIGN. GET LOW RATES NOW. 
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~ NON-FERROUS METAL 


- »- solder made on automatic machines 


AWS 


is more precisely compounded and free 
of flaws. Used increasingly for printed 
circuits (as pictured at right) in the elec- 
tronics field, for sheet metal work, and 
for general soldering everywhere in 
industry. Called CASTOMATIC® solder, 
it is made on patented machines, by 
Federated only. Write for 36-page 


“Solder” brochure. 





... Sheet lead for 
radiation protection 


is used in the new Deep Therapy room 
of Seattle’s Swedish Hospital. Feder- 
ated supplied metallurgical help and 
all the lead. Through Federated, Amer- 
ican industry has access to the ac- 
knowledged center of lead research 
and technical service. Ask for 48-page 
“Lead Handbook”. 


‘Whats going on in 


e-zine dust for the 
chemical industry 


is an effective chemical reducing 
agent; yields salable by-products; 
costs less than other reducing agents. 
It is also used in paints which pro- 
tect against corrosion. 





Federated people work constantly with copper, tin, lead, zinc and other non- 
ferrous metals. The company makes thousands of non-ferrous items. That is why 
it has earned the name “Headquarters for Non-ferrous metals.” 


Sedewidec WMlididle- 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

IN CANADA: FEDERATED METALS CANADA, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 

ALUMINUM, MAGNESIUM, BABBITTS, BRASS, BRONZE, ANODES, ZINC DUST, 





DIE CASTING METALS, LEAD AND LEAD PRODUCTS, SOLDERS, TYPE METALS 
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was a shorter length of time than its 
shutdown in 1953 for a change to a 
model that, in styling, was merely a 
face-lift of the previous year’s car. Ip 
one recent year, a General Motors divi. 
sion was shut down only two days fora 
face-lift. 

There are exceptions, of course, such 
as the long layoff at Chrysler, Packard, 
and American Motors last vear. Al] 
three were making basic changes, the 
last two changing plants. Chrysler's 
situation was complicated by the fact 
that 1954 models were not selling well, 
so the shutdown was partly for inven- 
tory adjustment. 

Because the auto companies have as 
keen an interest as the UAW in smooth- 
ing out the production pattern, in the 
coming negotiations there should be 
little dispute over better scheduling. 


ll. Seasonal Marketing 


But how about the problem of adjus' 
ing to the seasonality of the auto indu 
try? The answer to that one depen 
on a more basic question: Just how sea 
sonal, by nature, is the auto industry 

Using a percentage of monthly sales 
to annual sales over a 9-year period 
ended in 1953. May averages out as the 
highest month, with 9.5% of the aver- 
age annual sales for the period. Yet, in 
two of the years, the percentage of sales 
in May was among the lowest for the 
year. 

' Another example: In 1941, sales in 
September were 3.36% —the lowest 
monthly percentage of that year. But in 
1950, September sales were 9.8%, sec- 
ond highest of that year. 

e What Pattern?—The spring months, 
March through June, are supposed to be 
the best selling months of the vear—but 
in 1948, June was the worst month. 
In 1949, August, September, and Oc- 
tober were the best months. In 1953, 
the high month was June; in 1952, June; 
in 1951, March; in 1950, August; in 
1949, August; in 1948, April. 

If there’s a seasonal pattern in those 
figures, what is it? Some are partly ex- 
plainable by external events—for in- 
stance, the high month in 1950 was 
August, a month after the Korean War 
began, and the April high in 1948 rep- 
resented the first outpouring of the 
genuine postwar models, as _ distin- 
guished from face-lifted prewar cars. 
¢ Promotion Effects—If you examine 
the monthly sales percentages for all 
vears since the war, however, one fact 
sticks out: 

Introduction of new models in the 
fall pulls up sales in November, Decem- 
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ber, and January—traditionally the dull 
selling months in the auto business. 

I'he more you study the figures, in 
fact, the more the suspicion grows that 
the alleged lemming-like rush to auto 
showrooms in the spring isn’t entirely 
unaided by manufacturers. It may be 
that man’s chemistry, when he sniffs 
spring air, impels him to beat up the 
roads in a new car. But suppose the 
cars just aren’t available in the spring? 
Suppose the manufacturers don’t step 
up their advertising in the spring? Will 
the prospect insist on a car at that time 
and no other time in the year? The fig- 
ures don’t say so. 

Take the case of Ford in 1953: For 
the first six months, Ford had a tough 
time. Its quota of materials assigned by 
the government was based on a lower- 
than-normal period of production. Its 
flow of components was cut off by 
strikes in suppliers’ plants and in some 
of its own supplying plants. The result 
was that Ford couldn’t meet the de- 
mand. The strikes cleared up and, in 
July, controls were dropped. 

For the first six months of 1953, Ford 
Div. sold 475,000 cars. For the last 
six months, it sold 640,767. Thus, Ford 
proved you could sell more cars in that 
part of the vear when sales were sup- 
posed to sag. 
¢ Hiking Sales—In private, auto peo- 
ple will acknowledge frankly that the 
industry itself has a lot to say about 
which are the best selling months. 

“We force them to buy cars,” savs 
one leading personality. The principal 
lever in this force is the new model 
every vear. And it’s quite a lever. 

Years ago, new models were intro- 
duced around the turn of the year, to 
give sales a big lift in the spring. During 
the depression, Pres. Roosevelt asked 
the auto industry to advance its new 
model introduction to the fall. The rea- 
soning was that the industry didn’t 
need a sales stimulus in the spring, but 
it did in late fall and winter. That 
would provide more jobs when employ- 
ment normally was low. 

So the new models were moved back 
to the fall. That pattern persisted until 
the war. Since the war, there has been 
no particular pattern to introduction 
dates, except that most were around 
December and January. Now the indus- 
trv is moving back to the fall date. 


Ill. The New View 


Actually, there no longer seems to be 
any compelling reason why auto sales 
should be higher in the spring than at 
any other time. The industry grew up 
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in the days when roads were barely 


passable in winter, when prudent folk 
jacked up their cars for those months 
and certainly wouldn’t think of buying 
a new car to age in idleness. Today, the 
auto is in everyday use all year round, 
and an owner may even prefer to go 
into the winter with a more reliable, 
better-performing new car. 

Until lately, there hasn’t been much 
pressure on the auto industry to shed 
its old ideas about sales. Now the auto 
people are learning, like everyone else, 
that a feast-or-famine business isn’t 
healthy. And, when they look at the 
records, they find the monthly varia- 
tions in sales percentages far smaller 
than they had believed. Now they are 





free to try to match production sched. 
ules with the relatively stable sales 
record. 

Much will depend on what sort of 
concessions the union will grant for 
shifting workers from one type of job 
to another to keep them productivel 
busy. Some labor experts see the fluidity 
of work force as a reason for the con- 
tinued success of GAW plans such as 
Procter & Gamble’s, where workers 
can be moved around the plant, but 
auto unions have tended to freeze work. 
ers into jobs according to their skills 
Lack of free choice of where to assign 
workers would hamper the small auto 
companies more than it would the big 
ones. 


Liability under GAW would have to be limited by the 
ability of the employer to pay 


Literally, a guaranteed annual wage 
means that the worker is hired by the 
year, with the same pay whether he is 
continuously at work or not. 

If an employer is already able to 
provide continuous work for a labor 
force of fixed size all year round, he 
might object to GAW in principle but 
the wage guarantee would cost him 
nothing. In 32 years, for example, Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s plan—which covers 
workers of at least two-year seniority 
and assures 48 weeks of pay per vear— 
has reportedly cost the company “noth- 
ing to speak of.”” P&G can shift work- 
ers at will from one department to 
another, depending on where the work 
load falls. 

“You can hardly picture this same 

situation in steel or autos, where work- 
ers thrive on seniority by occupation 
and department and where unions pre- 
vent a fluid work force,” says a promi- 
nent labor consultant. 
e Where It Hurts—On the other hand, 
the employer who is unable to iron out 
his employment fluctuations—whether 
they are due to production problems, 
raw material flow, seasonal factors, 
market patterns, cyclical swings, or plain 
poor management—could be hurt badly 
by GAW. A wage guarantee might add 
such steep charges to his cost structure 
that he might have to price his goods 
out of the market or go broke directly 
from the extra labor cost. 

In the present state of affairs, which 
may be modified to some degree by 
managerial skill, the following rule of 
thumb is useful: 

Companies whose employees can 
demonstrate no real need for GAW pro- 
tection can best afford it; companies 
whose workers would benefit most 
might find it prohibitively expensive. 
¢ Working Definition—In the end, the 
literal meaning of guaranteed annual 
wages and the real meaning of the 
unions’ drive for a GAW plan may 


turn out to have little in common. A 
more practical definition of GAW was 
used by OWMR its report: 

“For the purposes of this study, a 
guaranteed wage plan has been defined 
as a plan under which an employer 
guarantees to all a defined unit or 
group of his employees a wage or em- 
ployment for at ist three months.” 

Whether, within the terms of that 
definition, a GAW plan is costless or 
ruinous will depend on specific answers 
to questions such these: 

What proportion of the workers are 
covered, and what level and duration 
of benefits do they get? 

Which industry is involved? 

Are the GAW payments to be supple- 
mental to state unemployment compen- 
sation, or will they replace it? 

What sort of “distress relief’’ would 
an employer have? 

e Making It Tough—On such issues as 
these there can be long weeks of tough 
bargaining. For the ruie of thumb (no 
need for GAW = no cost; great need = 
great cost) has this corollary: The more 
readily an employer's core of longer- 
seniority workers, who rarely get laid off 
anyway, fits into a GAW commitment, 
the less he’ll be forced to do to stabilize 
production and over-all employment. 

That means the unions will press 
hard to make the terms tough. 

The avowed aim of UAW isn’t to 
get pay for not working; it wants sta- 
bilized employment. So the union will 
be after a GAW plan that hurts—one 
that makes unemployment so costly that 
employers really try to eliminate it. 


|. Limiting the Risk 


And the first economic question that 
arises is this: In what way can employers 
limit their liability under GAW? 

Two major limitations on risk have 


been discussed: 
e Applying GAW only to certain 
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definable groups of workers, set apart 
by their wage level, their payroll classi- 
fication, their length of service. 

¢ Setting up separate funds out of 
which “phantom wages” —wages for no 
work—will be paid. The size of these 
funds would be determined, as in pen- 
sion and welfare financing, by agree- 
ment on a percentage of payroll or a 
rovaltv on units produced. When the 
fund was exhausted, payments for idle- 
ness would cease. 

In these terms, the entire GAW issue 
would come down to the same frame- 
work of discussion that applies in any 
other collective bargaining. From man- 
agement’s viewpoint, such limitations 

rovide the only basis for any considera- 

tion of GAW at all. 
e No Blank Check—Management can’t 
afford to write a blank check for GAW 
~and that’s what any wage plan without 
limitations would be. It’s not like the 
case of pensions, where the employer's 
obligation can be predicted within a 
2% or 3% error. 

A company knows how many of its 
covered workers will reach retirement 
age by such and such a time and it 
knows its average turnover in that 
period—but it can’t predict safely how 
many covered workers under GAW 
might be idle during the vear. 


ll. How Big a Package? 


The next question is how heavy a 
financial obligation the employers will 
hold still for. In this connection, it’s 
important to remember that GAW 
can’t be treated in a vacuum. The 
UAW, for example, isn’t solely inter- 
ested this vear in GAW-it’s going after 
other gains, too. 
¢ Want and Get—According to depend- 
able sources, the total collective bargain- 
ing demand of UAW this year may run 
as high as +5¢ an hour. Of this, 11¢ 
is already covered under the old con- 
tract by automatic cost-of-living and 
productivity increases. Of the remain- 
ing 34¢, wage increases and GAW to- 
gether are said to account for about 
20¢. 

Of course, this is just the union de- 
mand. Settlement will take place at a 
lower figure—no one knows exactly how 
much lower. Informed observers think, 
however, that bevond the automatic 11¢ 
the package for pensions, health, wages, 
and GAW will probably fall within a 
10¢ to 15¢ range. Take about 3¢ for 
pensions and health benefits, and you 
come down to 7¢ to 12¢ for wages, 
GAW, or both. 

If Reuther decided to stake every- 
thing on GAW this year, seeking none 
of his gains in wages, about 10¢, give 
or take a couple of pennies, might be 
available for GAW. That would be 
about 4% or 5% of total payrolls in the 
big auto companies. 
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‘Personally. ee 


“One of the things that impressed me most during my visit to 
your plant was the knowledge Wolverine employees have about 
the orders they are working on. Not only do they know who the 
customer is but they also know the application of the finished 
tubing. It's almost unbelievable!” 


Comments such as this are frequently made by customers who 
visit our plants. We, however, don't think of our employees’ 
interest as unusual. At Wolverine, management believes that 
when employees know all the facts about their work they are in 
a position to do a better job. 


For example, as orders go to our plants for production, the em- 
ployees doing the work are told who the customer is, what the 
tubing will be used for, and the specifications necessary to make 
sure the finished tubing will meet customer requirements. This 
knowledge combined with their pride and experience as crafts- 
men assures our customers of the finest in tubing — the product 
of Wolverine Tubemanship. 

When next you order copper, copper base alloy, aluminum or 
steel tubing—count on dependability and Tubemanship—specify 
Wolverine. Write today for a copy of our General Products 
Catalog. 

WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan. 


Plants in Detroit, Michigan, and Decatur, Alabama. 
Jos # 4301 





WOLVERINE TUBE 


DIVISION OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 
Manufacturers of Quality- Controlled Tubing 
a and Extruded Aluminum Shapes 











PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, 
COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL. 
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it means the 


very highest standard 
of photocopying 
quality! 


You will find our larger machines, 
continuous and automatically controlled, 
filling big capacity requirements in the 
country’s larger industries and state and 
governmental offices . . . just as you 
will see our small, inexpensive Instant 
Copier serving more and more smaller 
offices, everywhere . . . while in be- 
tween is a wide range of models in vary- 
ing size and capacity to fit the needs for 
every conceivable requirement. 

And, now, with the manufacture 
of the unequalled Microtronics line of 
Micro-film Cameras, Enlargers and Film 
Processors, the time-honored PHOTO- 
STAT line provides the greatest variety 
of equipment available for copying and 
preserving records on both paper and 
film. 

No matter what your copying prob- 
lems may be . . . or how large or how 
small . . . our trained sales-service repre- 
sentatives can aid you in finding the 
best answer. 

Write us. . . your inquiry will receive 
our prompt and interested attention. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service offices in most principal cities 
and in Toronto, Canada 
PHOTOSTAT is the trade-mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Even so, along with standard unemployment insurance, 
GAW could provide quite a bit for workers 


The question then arises: How much 
GAW can you buy for about a dime? 

The answer: quite a lot. 

The background for that answer 
doesn’t come from the relatively few 
cases of GAW plans already in opera- 
tion, for those plans have been extended 
more or less paternalistically by man- 
agement in industries where they are 
not likely to be used much. Instead, it 
comes from the accumulation of experi- 
ence under the closest thing to GAW 
that we have—unemployment insurance. 
¢ Performance—In the past 15 years, 
unemployment insurance taxes have cost 
emplovers about 14% of payrolls (in 
1953, the rate averaged only 1.3%). 
They have enabled workers to receive 
benefits equaling about one-third of 
regular wages. 

In most states, workers are insured 
for up to 26 weeks. Actually, the aver- 
age duration of benefits has been about 
il weeks. Only about 20% of claim- 
ants exhaust their 26-week benefits. 

These are average figures, of course, 
and they cover a period of relatively 
low unemployment that averaged 
million, or +.6% of the total labor force. 
¢ Applied to GAW-—If a tax of less 
than 14% on payrolls has produced this 
much in benefits, it appears that a +% 
or 5% contribution to a GAW fund 
would pay for three times as much. 

This calculation presupposes that 
companies within an industry would 
pool their GAW funds, balancing out 
their individual fluctuations, and that 
they would have several years of good 
business when their pay-ins could ac- 
cumulate before a time of heavy pay- 
outs. 

On this basis, if you could—as UAW 

wants—layer your 4% or 5% GAW con- 
tribution on top of about a 14% UC 
tax, the contribution would total about 
54% to 64% of payrolls. 
e Arithmetic Exercise—At the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Assn. conven- 
tion in Detroit, Harvard economist Sevy- 
mour Harris reasoned along the same 
lines, and he came up with an estimate 
of a 6% rate as needed to finance some- 
thing like a full 52-week GAW. 

His arithmetic went like this: The 
UC rate of 14% covers one-third of 
lost time. To cover full wages, multiply 
by three; that’s 44%. Add 1% for 
longer coverage, to take in those work- 
ers who exhaust today’s 26-week limit 
on UC. Add another 4% for more 


liberal qualification of workers for bene- 
fits and to cover elimination of waiting 
periods, and you get 6% total. 

It is significant that Nat Weinberg, 
UAW ’s research director, found much 
to praise and little to blame in Harris’ 


paper. 
IV. UC and GAW 


The unions hope to build GAW on 
top of UC. That looks like the easiest 
way to sell the idea to management. 
However, the mechanics of such a com- 
bination will take some working out. 

Before GAW could function as a 
supplement to standard unemployment 
compensation, new laws or new admin- 
istrative rulings would be needed where- 


ever the covered workers were em- 
ploved. In the auto industry alone, 
that would mean virtually everv state. 


Under present laws in most states, 
a worker who was drawing pay under 
GAW couldn’t qualify for unemploy 
ment compensation—he wouldn't be 
unemployed as the statutes define it. 
So before GAW and UC could be con- 
sidered as part of the same package, the 
way would have to be cleared for 
changes in state laws and rulings. 

The unions hope to persuade employ- 

ers to back the necessary changes in 
state laws, and also to approve the pool- 
ing of GAW reserves (within industries, 
within states, or within localities) and 
the reinsuring of the risk. 
e Administrative Blend—The next logi- 
cal step would be to unify GAW and 
UC under the same administration, 
state by state, rather than setting up 
two separate systems. Paul A. Raush- 
enbush, director of Wisconsin’s Unem- 
plovment Compensation Div., is al- 
ready urging that GAW be brought 
under UC auspices. Some manage- 
ment people, too, would prefer to see 
the whole thing under UC 

This goes a little too far for union 
leaders. For one thing, they want to 
be sure GAW stands, recognizable, 
on its own feet; that’s important in the 
psychology of future dealings with other 
employers. Then, too, there’s wide- 
spread dissatisfaction in unions over 
how UC is administered now. The 
unions say eligibility rules are too 
strictly interpreted (management often 
complains that the interpretation is too 
loose). 

Besides, the unions say, the use of 
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e Until recently, when a pilot ‘“‘hit the silk’’, the shock 
was almost more than his frame could absorb. A better 
parachute harness was needed. 

A leading spring maker brought this problem to 
National-Standard. 

Our engineers came up with a special stainless steel 
wire that would take the severe forming stresses created 


in coiling long, thin springs. In addition, this wire could © 


be made into springs with unusual resistance to perma- 
nent set..And, finally, this wire enabled the spring de- 
signer to create a spring with high initial tension . . . a 
sort of delayed action characteristic which prevented the 





How a National-Standard 





wire development took 


the jolts out of 


spring from opening until the severe shock of decelera- 
tion was applied. 

We solved this problem by staying with it long after 
most wire and steel makers would have given up. It is 
this stay-with-it approach that has enabled National- 
Standard to solve more of the fussy problems in steel and 
wire making than anyone else in the industry. 

If you have a need for steel or wire with unusual or 
even “impossible” characteristics, check first with 
National-Standard. We may already be making such 
products. And, if we don’t know how to make it now, 
we'll learn. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY -+ NILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, N. J. 

Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION - DIXON, ILLINOIS 

Industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION «+ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Once around the merry-go-round 
and the engines tested / 


The run-in test is no bottleneck 
in this automatic production line. 
In this great new engine plant in 
the Detroit area, engines are tested 
as they move along the main 
stream of production. 

The testing merry-go-round, 
50 feet in diameter, carries 26 test 
stations. Hooked to gas, water, 
instruments and gauges, the en- 
gine gets its complete test in one 
revolution, timed at about 20 minutes. 

Automatic controls, set by an operator as the tested 
engine moves off the merry-go-round, take the engine 
automatically to one of three balancing stations, or to 
adjustment, then on to storage or shipping. 

Here is another example of efficient production, paced 
and maintained by an MHS designed and built auto- 
matic system. 

For most expert help in automation and automatic handling, call 
in the MHS engineer. 





Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit, 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 





FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. « Fairfield, lowa « Albany, N.Y. « Windsor, Ontario 
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the experience rating, or merit rating, 
under UC has had little demonstrable 
effect in stabilizing employment as it 
is supposed to do. Under this rating 
system, used in every state and terr- 
tory, the employer's tax rate varies with 
his record of stability in employment, 
but unions say employers have been 
more concerned with making a record 
by disputing claims than by regularizing 
employment. So the unions don’t want 
GAW to get mixed up with UC just 


now. 


IV. In a Recession 


If a major depression could be 
avoided, and if unions were patient 
while funds were building up in the 
initial years to a certain percentage of 
total payrolls, labor could be assured, 
even in a small-scale recession, of sub- 
stantial protection against unemploy- 
ment. 

For example, in the recession from 
October, 1953, through September, 
1954, payrolls of manufacturing indus- 
tries (the auto industry followed the 
pattern almost exactly) shrank about 
10% from mid-1953 levels 

If GAW funds had been accumulat- 
ing at an annual rate of 4% or 5% of 
payroll for less than three years before 
this recession, labor leaders say, such a 
fund could have taken the dip in stride. 
Moreover, the unions add, GAW pay- 
ments would have helped to maintain 
consumer ability to buy, and companies 
might not have laid off so many work- 
ers if GAW had been in effect. 

This does not impress some manage- 
ment men, who retort that a deeper 
and longer downturn than that of 
1953-54 could have exhausted the 
GAW funds or driven employers out 
of business. 

UC experience is also the basis for 
the unions’ claim that it would be 
possible to scale down the employers’ 
initial rates of contribution, once a 
safe GAW reserve fund had been built 
up. In 1938, the average rate of em- 
ployer contributions to UC was 2.75%; 
now it’s 1.3%. 


GAW would affect the en- 


tire economy of the U. S. 


‘The sort of GAW plan that today 
looks most likely to succeed would not 
itself revolutionize the American econ- 
omy. Rather, it would be part of : 

revolution that has been taking place 
for some time—a movement within the 


enterprise system toward greater sta- 
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There’s a reason why a man takes the curb position. 
It’s a custom we teach our sons, even though the 
original reason for it no longer exists. 


In olden days, a city’s sewage was dumped in the 
street. And a gentleman always walked on the outside 
to keep his lady’s skirts from being splashed by pass- 


Ing carrlages,. 


But the engineers who design and build today’s sewer 
systems do more than keep a lady’s skirts from being 
splashed. At the points where they collect the sewage 
they also build special plants for treating and con- 
verting it. 


Today, because of the engineer, we no longer have to 
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gentleman's place uw on the outside... 


Harrisburg - 


PITTSBURGH, PHILADFLPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 








pollute streams, destroy fish life, endanger domestic 
and industrial water supplies, or subject downstream 
residents and communities to possible disease and 
epidemics. Instead, we utilize the former waste and 
create from it useful products to make this old world a 
cleaner, better, safer place in which to live. 


Being pacemaker to man’s progress is a familiar role 
to the engineer. A disciple of free enterprise, the 
engineer supplies the “how” that permits collabora- 
tion between owner, contractor, financier... and 
brings rivers of water to the desert, spans a conti- 
nent with roads and bridges, tames raging flood 
waters, drains swamps, reclaims wasteland, and turns 


garbage into gold. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 


Pennsylvania 


En gineers 
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bility and greater security. However, 
GAW could well produce too much 
stability if it tied the hands of man- 
agement. It might have dramatic ef- 
fects, though, in many fields: finance, 
marketing, and production as well as 
labor relations. 

For example, the amassing of funds 
large enough to handle payments in 
time of stress on the scale envisioned by 
the backers of GAW would raise ques- 
tions about the effect of such mass sav- 
ings upon the U.S. economy. At the 
least, it would raise the same questions 
that come in connection with the huge 
pension funds: where to invest them, 
how to avoid dislocating the markets, 
how to administer the funds, and so 
on. 

In the areas of marketing and pro- 
duction, some effects might be even 
more vivid. 


l. Marketing 


For years, there has been a nation- 
wide trend toward more stable markets 
for goods, particularly consumer goods. 
Today, there is a wide range of effective 
tools for estimating, controlling, and 
changing the markets. These tools were 
only in crude form a few years ago and 
didn’t even exist a couple of decades 
ago. 

Certain theorists say that the exist- 
ence of a guaranteed annual wage on a 
wide scale would, in itself, tend to 
smooth out the market irregularities, 
first at the consumer level and then, in 
turn, in the industrial market behind 
it. 

Buying habits can be changed, made 
more regular. Many sales managers to- 
day are finding ways to do just that, 
through the use of discounts and credit. 
The air-conditioning industry, for in- 
stance, uses all kinds of special induce- 
ments to its dealers to get them to buy 
early and stock their goods ahead of 
time. It offers liberal credit and such 
special inducements to dealers as dis- 
counts for early purchase. 
¢ Wider Credit—In general, the wide- 
spread use of credit today represents a 
major step toward the leveling-out of 
markets. Major manufacturers, partic- 
ularly in the farm implement and appli- 
ance business, have set up finance or- 
ganizations with the intent of getting 
dealers to stock greater quantities of 
goods to meet demand halfway. 

Likewise, credit on the consumer 
front has played a part in leveling out 
demand. Without the availability of 
consumer credit, markets today would 
have vastly different patterns. In es- 
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sence, consumers are now able to buy 
ahead of income. 

¢ Looking Ahead—The widespread use 
of credit has made it possible for peo- 
ple to buy on the basis of need and of 
future planning, rather than having to 
wait for the cash before buying. People 
have committed themselves farther and 
farther into the future for the purchase 
of goods. The open-end mortgage, the 
general extension of long-range credit 
—these are devices for long-term leveling 
of sales fluctuations. 

Nowadays it is the people in the 
middle-income brackets, the salaried 
people who have a fairly assured future, 
who are the great users of consumer 
credit. Particularly, they are the young 
people who are planning to raise fami- 
lies and who need the goods that are 
chiefly sold on the installment basis: 
houses, refrigerators, cars, and the bigger 
appliances. 

The guaranteed annual wage might 
well bring wage earners into the same 
category, with a similar assurance of 
future income that would both impel 
and permit them to borrow against their 
prospects, too. By the same token, 
those who marvel and worry now about 
the amount of consumer credit out- 
standing would have much greater cause 
to fret if credit should be doubled or 
tripled. 


ll. Production 


Probably nowhere has more effort 
been put into achieving better results 
than in production. With increasing 
success, manufacturers are striving to 
level out their production curve by 
broadening their product lines to in- 
clude items whose sales cycles run con- 
trary to others, by planning better and 
keeping in better touch with demand. 

Modern management tends today to 

depend on market predictions that look 
beyond the short-run peaks and valleys 
of demand; then it will take the risk 
of producing at the optimum long- 
term rate. Before manufacturers got 
so curious about what happened to 
their products after they leave the fac- 
tory, this kind of operation was un- 
heard-of. 
e Spur of GAW-Insofar as GAW 
would goad management into a still 
greater effort to stabilize production, it 
would be beneficial to all concerned, 
some businessmen contend. A _ vice- 
president of one of the biggest com- 
panies in a big industry told a BuSINEss 
WEEK reporter this week: 

“Fifteen years ago, we thought we 
operated our plant efficiently. Over the 
next few years, labor demanded and 
won concessions. Each of them led to 
a careful study of our operation that 
revealed weaknesses we had _ uncon- 
sciously been living with. Each of them 
brought improvements all along the line 





—in procedures and products. I se 
no reason why the institution of guar 
anteed employment won't result in the 
same kind of improvement, once we 
have it and know we must get along 
with it.” 

But in dispute with this man and his 

calm appraisal are a host of manage- 
ment men who wonder how much more 
they can do to stabilize production, te. 
gardless of who does the prodding—la- 
bor unions, stockholders, the govem- 
ment, or the general public. 
e Automation—The most dramatic in- 
fluence on production these days is the 
development of automation. Unions 
publicly get the shivers over the specter 
of factories that run without human 
hands, and the auto union has based 
its GAW demands partly on the im- 
minence of further automation in its 
industry. 

GAW is necessary, the auto workers 
say, to regulate “the process of tech- 
nological change, tending to minimize 
its disruptive consequences.” UAW 
goes on to say: “It will affect manage- 
ment decisions concerning both the 
timing and the placement of new auto- 
mation installations so that those de 
cisions will be tempered by a degree of 
social consciousness.’ 

The automation issue is argued both 
ways by labor and management. The 
auto union sees GAW as forcing man- 
agement to avoid introducing automa- 
tion in times and places where mass 
layoffs would result; management sees 
GAW as speeding up the use of auto- 
mation, to cut unit labor costs and to 
shift the character of the year-round 
labor force to the highly skilled type 
of worker that a company always wants 
on its payroll anyway. 

By adding a risk factor to long-run 
wage costs, GAW would tip the bal- 
ance in favor of more automation, some 
management experts think. This, of 
course, would not necessarily cut total 
employment—in fact, statistics point 
quite the other way: Industries such as 


machinery and autos, which are among 
the most highly mechanized, have 
shown great growth in employment 


over the last 10 years. 


Ill. Government Policy 


The government’s assumption of 
more responsibility for maintaining em- 
ployment at a high level is based on a 
fundamental change in the thinking of 
the American people, regardless ot 
politics. People know their govern- 
ment can do various things to ease un- 
employment, and they expect those 
things to be done. 

The government, through the Labor 
Dept., has taken no stand on GAW 
(BW—Mar.19’55,p176), but some of its 
devices, such as social security and un- 
employment insurance, have a fe 
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Armco’s new ALUMINIZED STEEL 


combines strength of steel with aluminum’'s corrosion resistance 


STEEL (Type 2), it combines the great strength of steel with 


Armco has developed a new aluminum-coated steel for out- 
the corrosion resisting properties of aluminum. 


door service. Tests show its special aluminum coating gives 
at least three times longer service than a standard com- ; 

. , ttt : ALUMINIZED (Type 2) has these other important advantages: 
mercial coating on galvanized steel in products exposed 


to atmospheric corrosion. It reflects about 80% of radiant heat thrown against it. 


It resists heat damage far better than metals with low 


This 2-in-1 metal is made by coating sheet steel on both ; 
melting points. 


sides with molten aluminum. Called Armco ALUMINIZED 
Manufacturers and contractors are using this new coated 


steel for a wide variety of products and construction appli- 
cations. Chances are that some of your products can bene- 
fit from the advantages of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon for complete information. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION, 285 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me details about Armco's ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2). 


We are interested in ALUMINIZED for: 




















Name 

Firm 

Address | 
ALUMINIZED (Type 2) stands up to weather. Resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion makes ALUMINIZED (Type 2) an idea! metal for rolling doors, roof City Zone State 


deck, buildings and similar applications. . 


errs ) ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION _ woo.erown, ono 
\//* g : 





SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 



































NOW - cut; shape, bull ov grind 
THE WORLD’S HARDEST MATERIALS 


The new Raytheon Impact Grinder uses ultrasonic power 
to machine the hardest materials with speed and precision. 
It enables engineers to use hard or brittle substances such as 
ceramics, carbides, glass, gems and tool steels in designs and 
applications once impossible to achieve. 

Most important, this device produces substantial savings. 
For example, a manufacturer using the Impact Grinder 
reduced the cost of tungsten carbide dies from $300 to $60. 
Write for specific case histories and product literature— 
more evidence of Raytheon’s ‘‘Excellence in Electronics. ’’ 





WELDING BY ELECTRONICS — Raytheon FINER PICTURES, easier tuning, smarter 
Weldpower® joins metals which cannot style with the new Raytheon Star-monic 
be welded by other means. Assembles TV. Huge pictures, sparkling decor 





small parts with speed and precision. colors. See it perform at your dealer’s, 
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assuringly automatic quality. Others, 


such as budget, fiscal, and monetary 
policy, must be operated according to 
human judgment, and they still gen- 
erate much political heat 
Nevertheless, it remains true that 


some degree of fluctuation in produc- 
tion and employment will continue as 
part and parcel of the American enter- 


prise system. For, despite the expanded 
role of government, the production and 
distribution of our national product 


is based on the free decisions of pri- 
vate individuals and businesses. As long 
as we remain a free society, those de- 
cisions will never follow a rigid course. 
The fluctuations that result will be both 
proof of and cause of our dynamism. 


It is one of the main reasons why it 
is difficult for management to accept 
the idea of rigidity. The managers of 
our businesses want to be free to make 
decisions and they don’t want to be 
limited by GAW or anything else in 
carrving out their responsibilities. 


IV. No Cure-All 


Alvin Hansen of Harvard and Paul 
Samuelson of MIT, for example, ques- 
tion the stabilizing effect of a wide- 
spread guaranteed employment plan. 
They suggest that it might involve busi- 


ness in reduced profits or in losses and 
might cause offsetting reductions in 
real income elsewhere—for other work- 


ers who weren’t covered by GAW, for 
consumers, for shareholders. 

But, although GAW cannot itself 
insure against fluctuations in produc- 
tion and employment, some economists 
don’t see that as a reason necessarily 
for rejecting the plan. They say the 
important point is not that GAW must 
be rejected for its inability to end the 
business cycle but rather that the grow- 
ing stability of the American economy 
has increased the feasibility of GAW. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this article will 
be available in about four weeks 
to BUSINESS WEEK subscribers 
upon request without charge. 
Other copies will be billed at the 
following rates: 1 to 10 copies, 
50¢ each; 11-100 copies, 40¢; 101- 
1,000 copies, 30¢; over 1,000, 
20¢. Address orders for reprints 
to Reprint Dept., Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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PROMISE ADDED AVIATION SAFETY 


... have performed perfectly for 
hours after oil supply was interrupted 


NEW HYATT JET ENGINE BEARINGS 


Breaking “bearing barriers” is a habit with Hyatt, builder of more jet engine 
roller bearings than any other manufacturer—but Hyatt engineers have 

really outdone themselves with this sensational new development! 

These “Safety Reserve” oil-impregnated, sintered bronze cage roller bearings, 
applied to the compressor and turbine shafts of jet engines, have performed 
perfectly for hours after the oil supply was interrupted. Here at last is the 


answer to the oil-system-failure problem—an answer that will soon be bringing 





planes and pilots safely home despite loss of lube. Remember, when you're 


faced with a formidable “bearing barrier,” come to Hyatt for help! 








THE SECRET of this extraordinary 
new bearing is the ability of its 
porous sintered bronze cage to retain 
many hours’ reserve supply of oil. Each 
tiny interstice acts as a lifesaving 
“oil well” which prevents bearing 
failure even when all outside lubri- 
cation has been interrupted for hours 
at the tremendously high rpm's 
and temperatures developed 
by jet engines. 














ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT | BARREL —~ TAPER © 





HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 











ADJUSTABLE 


Royal Secretarial 
Chairs have 
exclusive 
Micro-Hite control 
and 4-way 
adjustable 
backrests. Write 
for free literature 









Kopel 


ROYAL METAL mfg. co. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 44, Chicago 1 
In Canada, address Galt, Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 





metal furniture since '97 





SCAFFOLDS 


Off-the-floor and on-the-job in nothing flat 
... Baker Scaffolds are quick, sefe and 
simple . . . fully adjustable for height and 
may be quickly stacked. 

Thousands in use in Banks * Office Buildings « 
Institutions * Hotels * Industry * Churches * 
Schools * Stores * Contractors. The answer to 
all off-the-floor jobs! 


Get the facts; write for Bulletin 556 today. 


Listed under Reexamination Service ‘fon 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Inc 4 Up J 
Distributors in Principal Cities 4 


BAKER-ROOS, Inc. 


602 WEST McCARTY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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BUILDER Roy Kelley (right) looks over plans of Reef Hotel, one of several making . . . 


Hawaii s Prospect: Extra Beds 


HONOLULU —Hawaii, only two 
years ago, ran smack into a hotel short- 
age (BW —Jul.18’53,p143). Now it’s 
wondering whether it hasn’t built itself 
a surplus. 

This year, the island will put the 
finishing touches on enough hotel 
rooms to raise its tourist capacity to 
140,000 a year. Yet projections, which 
were only 1% off from actual figures 
last vear, indicate that the most it can 
expect is about 105,000 visitors. For 
this year, at least, there seems a strong 
prospect that 25% of its hotel space 
will go begging. 

Between 1948 and 1954, tourists in- 
creased from 36,397 to 91,287. They 
provided Hawaii’s fourth biggest 
source of income. (The top three 
sources: military spending, sugar, and 
pineapples.) This year, if all goes well, 
the Hawaii Visitors Bureau figures it 
can count on upwards of another 13,- 
000. But that’s still going to leave a 
lot of unrumpled beds. 
¢ Waikiki Is Tops—So far in 1954, 
one new hotel, the 250-room Waikiki 
Biltmore, has already officially opened 
its doors. Another two—the 322-room 
Reef and the Princess Kaiulani, which 


will be slightly. bigger than the Bilt- 
more—are slated for June-July open- 
ings. With these additions included, 
Waikiki will have three times as many 
hotel rooms (about 3,400) by the end 
of 1955 as the rest of Hawaii combined. 
Despite what looks like a case of 
too many tepees, too few Indians, most 
hotel men show no signs yet of losing 
their composure. Edwin K. Hastings, 
vice-president in charge of Matson 
Navigation Co.’s hotels, feels that once 
“those 1,000 new rooms are taken in 
stride, I think we'll find we need still 
more.” Roy C. Kelley, who is build- 
ing the Reef, thinks the capacity will 
already be absorbed by January of next 
year. He says that talk of overbuilding 
“is all an idea of the Visitors Bureau 
to get more funds.” Against this, real- 
tor Earl Thacker, one of the few bears 
along the Waikiki business front, says: 
“When you get a 45% increase in 
rooms, you have to worry. I’m afraid 
property values are going up too high 
and too fast.” 
e Kaiser’s Plans—Meanwhile, whatever 
doubts people may have, the talk here 
is coated with expansion. Industrialist 
Henry J. Kaiser is clearing an 8-acre 
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suburban communities 


If you operate a supermarket... 





\ sell building supplies ned ; 
or have a real estate office \— the | i iden 
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shows how you can make your best profit \ 
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«..in a range of 
sizes and prices meeting 
all figuring needs 


More BUSINESSES of every kind, every day, mechanize their 


figuring with the fully automatic Friden Calculator—for this reason: . 
The Friden performs more steps in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calculating machine ever developed. Oper- 


ator decisions (thinking plus motions) take time — much of which 

is saved by Friden figure-thinking. Time-savings on payroll, invoices, 

inventory, discounts, cost control—all business calculations—amortize 

quickly the cost of this machine. And operation is no problem: With THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


only the simplest instructions anyone can operate the Friden. 








a 


EASY TO SEE THE COST SAVINGS a Friden can bring your business. Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you 


FripEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INc., San Leandro, California. © Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


Products of Friden» THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR * THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE + THE COMPUTYPER * THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 








(Advertisement) 


INSULATION 








Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos on the 


Ceiling Illustrated Cuts Down Noise 


by Trapping and Smothering Sound 


@ It also provides building insulation. 


Heat losses are reduced as much as 85% in some cases. 


¢Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos has 
been steadily gaining in popularity 
in the offices, plants and shops of 
American industry. A big factor in its 
growing acceptance is accounted for 
by not only its acoustical properties 
but by the considerable savings 
and comfort that this process brings 
when used as building insulation. 


¢ Blown through a spray machine, 
the specially processed asbestos 
fibers adhere tightly without the use 
of furring strips or other mechanical 
fastening devices. 


*Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos 
forms a seamless blanket of asbestos 
fiber containing countless air cells 
which prevent the passage of heat. 
The absence of escape seams means 
that there can be no direct loss of 
heated air. The material can be 
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applied on any surtace, rough or 
smooth, plain or corrugated. 


It’s light in weight, highly fire 
resistant and doesn’t attract or har 
bor vermin. It can be readily spray 
painted though its natural color 
blends with most color schemes. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
poo EE. 


For complete literature, mail the coupon below to 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 


| am interested in further details on this product 
Please send me at no obligation literature describing 
Sprayed “Limpet”’ Asbestos. 





Company. 





Address. 





City Zone State 
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| 
| 
| 
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tract at the far end of Waikiki Beach 
and has said that if he can pick up an 
other 64 acres, he will build an audi- 
torium and some bungalow-type hotel 
space. Kaiser has also talked of build- 
ing a 65-acre island atop a reef off 
shore at Waikiki where he would put 
up more hotels and of developing a 
$35-million resort at Kona, 170 mi. 
southeast of Waikiki. 

Apart from Kaiser, Clint Murchison, 
Jr., son of the Texas oilman, and Paul 
Trousdale, the Los Angeles realtor, 
have leased 16 acres of land in the 
verv heart of Waikiki 


Port in a Storm 
TOLEDO -— This cit 


watched its port administration bob 
like a cork in a whirlpool for the last 
two months (BW —Mar.5’55,p62), now 
finds itself with two port commissions. 
The newer one, a blue-ribbon group, 


which has 


has nine of the citv’s industrial 
and civic leaders who give everv indi- 
cation they mean business 

Ever since the passage of the St. 


Lawrence Seawav Project, Toledo busi- 
nessmen have been agitating for action 
to set the citv on a course that would 
lead to a sizable chunk of Seawav busi- 
ness. But the existing port commis 
sion—a joint citv-county group—seemed 
unable to get itself off the reefs of dis- 
sension. On top of this, it had onh 
a meager budget to work with 
¢ Two Heads—Unhappy with the lack 
of progress, the Toledo City Council 
finally voted last mont! withdraw 
from the joint commissi ind set up 
its own group. The new commission 
has already begun a review of the city’s 
port study. Completed last vear, it has 
come out in support of state legisla- 
tion to create a port auth ind has 
set wheels in motion to take over ac 
tive direction of port development 

At this point, howe it’s a cas¢ 


of two hands on the til The old 
commission has refused t up and 
is going through the motions, at least, 
of finding a man to he 1 rate and 
traffic bureau, which presumably would 
be integrated into an’ port au- 


thoritv. 


The Center Gets Going 
PHILADELPHIA —After vears of 


complaining, arguing, planning, 
Philadelphia has finally taken positive 


steps to get the gigantic f center it’s 
been wanting as a repla nt for the 
old Dock Street market 
Representatives of the Greater Phila- 
delphia Movement (BW-—Sep.25’54, 
p62) last week filed pape set up a 
nonprofit corporation to build and 
operate the center. The new market 
will spread over 420 acres of South 
Philadelphia and cost between $45-mil 
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DEWEY and ALMY. . . products keyed to basic human needs 





a; 





Newest way to ship lettuce is in a sandwich 


toms of beer cases, in laminated tapes, or wherever two 
hard-to-bond surfaces must be joined. 

Perhaps you have an adhesive problem that Dewey and 
Almy Resin Adhesives can help you solve. Let us know. 
We'll be glad to send complete information about them or 
any of the other Dewey and Almy products listed below. 


Ory 


Much of the lettuce that goes into your salads and sand- 
wiches today has traveled from farm to store in a new type 
of shipping container. Its walls are constructed — sand- 
wich style — of two sheets of Kraft paper with strips of 
thin wood veneer between them. The layers are bonded 
together by a Dewey and Almy water-resistant adhesive; 
and the result, at very low cost, is a light-but-strong wall 
that protects the iced, farm-fresh lettuce from bruising 
and crushing on its journey to market. 

Water from the melting ice which refrigerates lettuce in 
transit would soon loosen ordinary adhesives, but it has 
no effect on the Dewey and Almy Resin Adhesives used to 
iaminate this container. Dewey and Almy manufactures 
specialty adhesives — formulates them to meet problem 
conditions. They are used in multi-wall bags, in the bot- 





DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Division or W. R. Grace & Co. 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U. S. cities and in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Sao Paulo, Tokyo 


Shoe Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Resin Adhesives * CRYOVAC ba 
ttery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Meteorological Balloons * Print Blankets and other specialized Belting * 


s for Food Packaging * Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gaskets for Industry 
Organic Chemicals 














to get the most out of 
your printing dollar, 


always remember... 


a 






it pays 
to plan 

with your 
printer 


it pays 
to use 


~ NEKOOSA 
» BOND 


















On your next printing job, call in your printer early. 

He can save time for you by suggesting the fastest printing 
methods . . . and save money for you by suggesting the 
most economical sizes, folds and processes. And when you see 
your printer, be sure to ask to see Nekoosa Bond, the 

paper that’s made better, looks better, performs 

better . . . for your letterheads, envelopes, 

invoices, statements, memos, reports . . . 

and most other office forms. 


“YVehoose. 


Nekoosa Bond ® Nekoosa Ledger © Nekoosa Duplicator © Nekoosa Mimeo ® Nekoosa Manifold 
Nekoosa Offset © Nekoosa Master-Lucent © Nekoosa Super-Lucent © Nekoosa Opaque 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY «+ PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 





















lion and $90-million. There'll be space 
for 491 food and meat wholesalers, 
now scattered around the city. About 
170 of the wholesalers are in the 
crowded old buildings on Dock and 
Callowhill Streets, which have been the 
city’s distribution center since 1870. 
As plans stand now, the center will 
have an office building, 15 buildings 
for wholesalers, a truck service center, 
two motels, service stations, and a con- 
tainer supply house. Twenty-five busi- 
ness, industrial, and civic leaders have 
agreed to serve on the board of di 
rectors of the new corporation. 


Boom Steals the Ball 
VANCOUVER, B. C.- Booming 


western Canada—specifically Vancouver 
—has taken an institution away from 
the eastern provinces 

Last week, the Canadian Rugby 
Union announced it would hold next 
fall’s Grey Cup Game for the profes- 
sional football championship in Van- 
couver. The game is Canada’s No. } 
sports classic and has not been played 
outside the East since the cup was 
put up in 1909. Since 1943, Toronto 
has held a monopoly as the site for the 
game. 

Vancouver's main lure was the big 
Empire Stadium, built for last year's 
British Empire Games. The Rugby 
Union figures that with Empire’s added 
seats, it ma\ gross $300,000 from the 
game, compared with the $220,000 it 
got from the gate and from radio and 
TV rights in Toronto last fall. To- 
ronto’s Major Nathan Phillips has com- 
plained that Vancouver “‘pulled the 
1ug out from under us.” But Phillips 


himself has been criticized for not 
pressing Toronto’s bid. 





Banking on Horseback 


When the Fidelity-Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. opened a 
drive-in service, it got more than the 
automobile trade. Mounted traffic cops 
gallop up to the window, cash a check, 
and gallop off—without dismounting. 
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Strange reactions can take place when 
metals are exposed to high heat. 


Even common soot and the air itself 
become destructive corrosives that can 
disintegrate a metal and waste away its 
strength. 


High Temperature Corrosion 


The more these reactions are studied, 
the more evident it becomes that the 
damage caused by high temperature 
corrosion is one of the most serious 
reasons for metal failures. 


No single metal or alloy can resist 
all these corrosive conditions. For 20 
years Inco metallurgists have been ex- 
perimenting with controlled composi- 
tions of metals . . . searching for the 
answers to the problems posed by ex- 
panding temperature frontiers. From 
this work have come such strong, heat- 





What causes 
‘high temperature failure? 





INCO RESEARCH 
OFFERS HELP 


(Left) One phase of the search for answers 
to high temperature questions is the con- 
tinuing work on new INCO Nickel Alloys. 
Here INCO metallurgists pour an experi- 
mental melt from their laboratory radio- 
frequency induction furnace. The resulting 
alloy may be a new solution to some of the 
unanswered high temperature problems 
facing engineers today. 
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FLAKING OR SPALLING 



































Breakdown of oxides by blistering, crack- 
ing or spalling can cause rapid destruction. 
As the oxide layer breaks away, it keeps 
exposing fresh metal to further attack until 
its strength is wasted away. This type of 
failure can be avoided by using an alloy 
that resists the corrosive action at high 
temperature and protects itself with a tough 


resisting alloys as Inconel and Inconel i 
‘ adherent oxide. 


“X,” Incoloy and the Nimonic Alloys. 


Have metals reached their limit? 


Inco metallurgists think not. Who 
knows what future research programs 
may reveal? 


Do you have a problem involving 
high temperatures? The solution may 
already be in the files of Inco’s High 
Temperature Engineering Service. If 
not, our engineers will be glad to work 
with you to find it. Write for a “High 
Temperature Work Sheet” to help you 
outline your problem for study. After 
that it is up to us. There is no obliga- 
tion on your part. 





Which of these metals will solve your prob- 
lem? When INCO’s High Temperature 
Engineers do not have a ready answer in 
all their amassed information, they make 
use of a test rack like this. After exposure 
to high temperature corrosion under actual 
service conditions, a direct comparison of 
the different samples indicates which metal 
or alloy may solve your particular problem. 


WN Nickel Alloys Perform Better Longer 
ANCO, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 








TRADE MARK 
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breathing and atmospheric pressure 


UR military fliers want every foot of altitude they 
can get for one reason only—the man on top has 
a better chance to win the battle. So we are now en- 
gaged in an intense struggle building planes that can fly 
higher and life-sustaining apparatus which permits men 
to invade the completely alien World of the High Sky. 


Up there fearsome and terrible things can happen! 


Here on good old Mother Earth our bodies are 
accustomed to great pressure from the weight of the 
vast sea of gases above us. So sensitive are we to any 
change in altitude that even a ride in an office building 
elevator sometimes makes our ears pop. 


You can well imagine what the problem is at 
70,000 feet and higher where our latest rocket planes fly. 


First we have to make oxygen gas. There’s not 


enough room any more in military planes to carry 
bulky gaseous oxygen tanks. The new Bendix Liquid 
Oxygen System makes large quantities of this vital gas 
from a small container of liquid oxygen. It saves much 
space and weighs far less. 


Next we have to regulate the flow—see that the 
man gets it in just the right amounts because too much 
is as bad as too little and his requirements change as he 
goes up. 

Now the going gets rougher. Even though you are 
giving him pure oxygen, a man isn’t physically able, at 
extreme altitudes, to gulp in all he needs. So this 
Bendix System has to pressure pump oxygen at the 
correct pressure into his lungs and through the mem- 
branes into the blood stream. At the same time, to 
keep him from literally blowing up, it applies equal 
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PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation components; oxygen equipment; 
ultrasonic cleaners. 
BENDIX PropucTs, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 





This is how you equip a man to Live 
» in the thin, cruel air of the High Sky! 





aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 


PaciFic, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


EcLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 


SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
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utomatically duplicate normal 


onditions to sustain life! 





essure to the outside of his body within his pressure suit! 
d it does all these things exactly, automatically and un- 
ly because a man’s life is at stake. 


The Bendix Liquid Oxygen System is made by our Pioneer- 
tral Division, Davenport, Iowa. 










Sone of many systems Bendix 
‘developed and is producing now 
hich solve some of the complex 
oblems our military forces are 
a with these days. For more 
out Bendix we invite you to 
te for the brochure “Bendix and 
bur Business.” 


DIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 





aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators. 

BENDIX RapIo, Towson, Mb. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
EcLiIpPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives. 
ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments, precision 
instruments and recorders. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TRoy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 

HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
Utica, UrTica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 

MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 

YorK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 












Alfred Anderson 


GIVES ORDERS 


This year, employee-owned mills like 
the one pictured above will produce 
over 25% of the nation’s fir plywood. 
That figure will represent an all-time 
high for this Northwest industry, whose 
peculiar twist is putting a growing num- 
ber of men on production lines in 
plants that thev—as stockholders—own. 

There’s nothing quite like it outside 
the plywood industry. The develop- 
ment has been picking up speed since 
1948 In 1950, for example, only 15% 
of the industry’s production came from 
worker-owned plants. Right now, it’s 


.°7 07 


If all goes according to plan, this 
soon will nudge up toward 25%, 
when Vancouver Plywood Co.—one of 
the oldest in the business—sells its Van 
couver, Wash., mill to a newly formed 
worker-owned corporation, Fort Van- 
couver Plywood Co The deal, which 
is pending Security & Exchange Com- 
mission action, involves $2-million— 
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Puget Sound Plywood for 10 years. It’s 


one of the plywood plants where every man is a stockholder. 


Like His 


; 


VA 


has been president of 


$800,000 cash and $200,000 in annual 
installments. 

A couple of other worker-owned 
corporations also are in the process of 
formation ‘These are in addition to 
two others formed earlier this year. ‘To- 
day, 21 of the industry’s 97 plywood 
mills are owned by the workers. 


|. What They Are and Why 


The scope of these worker-owned 
plants isn’t the only thing that sets 
them apart from the rest of U.S. in- 
dustry. 

Unlike the co-operatives—which have 
had a major growth, especially among 
farmers—the plywood companies are 
similar to any other corporation except 
that the workers are the stockholders. 
A worker buys a share in the corpora- 
tion and with it acquires the nght to 
work Because of that, the mills are 
sometimes called co-operatives—espe- 
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rest of the worker 
Anderson 
the shop. He was elected by a worker-owners’ board. 


owners works in 


Fellow Workersle 


but that is con- 
popularly implies 
illvy, they do pay 


cially by their enemic 
sidered unfair since 
taxfree income. Actu 


} 


state taxes and federal income taxes. 
Thev have their odd characteristics—in 
management, labor relations, marketing, 
taxation—but legally at least they are 
profit-making corporations 

e Early  Start—Th« worker-owned 
plants had their st back in 1921, 
early in the histo f plywood. A 
group of Finns, Swedes, and Nor 
wegians—remembering the co-ops of 


their homeland—ba together to 
form Olympia Veneer Co. About 100 
of them put up $500 apiece, later an- 
other $500. They it without pay 
for a time, but bv the middle of 1930s 
the enterprise was a wing success. 
Gradually, the original stockholders 
retired or died, and Olympia bought 
back their shares. It changed its name 
to Associated Plywood Mills, Inc., be- 
came a near-normal corporation, and 
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last year was bought by the conven- 
tionally owned U.S. Plywood Corp. 
for $15-million through an exchange of 
stock. There were 69 blocks left of 
the original 110. This means that the 
original investment of $1,000 (plus 
sweat, toil, and payless paydays at the 
outset) was worth around $217,000 
t_when the chips were cashed. In addi- 
tion, each investment of $1,000 drew 
dividends averaging close to $7,000 a 
year in each of the last five years be- 
fore sale to U.S. Plywood. 
*A Trend—Success like this attracted 
imitators. Many failed. Some were or- 
ganized by sticky-fingered promoters. 
Lately, federal and state authorities in 
Washington, Oregon, and Northern 
Califomia have been cracking down 
on the abuses. By 1942, there were 
| only six going concerns. But in the 
postwar years, they blossomed with the 
housing boom. 
Today—with the industry still going 
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strong—a new development is under 
way. Mills once privately owned, like 
Vancouver Plywood, are being con- 
verted to worker-owned corporations. 

One of the reasons for the trend is 
that a lot of owners are concerned 
about inheritance taxes. With no fixed 
market value for their companies, fed- 
eral taxes upon the death of an owner 
can be high enough to require a sale 
to pay for taxes. 

On top of that, some owners are fed 
up with labor unrest and what they 
consider low productivity. But they 
watched worker-owned mills operate 
right through last summer’s 12-week 
strike. 

So they figure they can sell the mills, 
keep an interest in them through in- 
stallment-purchase arrangements, and— 
in addition—keep the sales and timber- 
owning end of the business. That way, 
they get rid of the production head- 
aches and—by putting some sort of 


PUNCHES CLOCK 


tionally owned mill, because he has a stake in the business. 






: 
Hill 
Hniniyit 


Anderson’s pay—identical with other 
workers—is higher than in a conven- 


fair market value on their property— 
much of their bothersome inheritance 
tax problem. 

¢ No Precedent—Few think of the 
worker-owned mills as setting any prece- 
dent for other industries. 

The plywood industry is peculiarly 
fitted to the arrangements. Workers 
generally have similar interests and 
backgrounds. Plants and investment per 
man are fairly small—a 4-million sq. ft. 
per month mill would take 200 to 300 
men and cost maybe $24-million start- 
ing from scratch. Besides, for 15 years 
plywood has been a production industry. 
Sales can be jobbed out. The product 
is uniform. Brand names and styling 
are at a minimum. By joining the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., a mill can 
use nationally established grade-marks 
and benefit from industrywide promo- 
tion. 

With output the key, productivity 
becomes paramount. On that score, 
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“WOW! What happened 
to our labor cost on this run?” 


How many times 


and how recently—have you asked 


this question ? It’s a good one, with a lot of possible 
answers. The important thing is, can these skyrocketing 
costs happen again, or have the causes been corrected? 
Often the answer is very simple—and easily remedied. 


Could this be your answer? 

A batch of castings or forgings with 
cracks that nobody found until 
costly hours had been wasted 
machining and finishing them... a 
heat treat that went sour... im- 
proper grinding, handling, cleaning, 
ali are possibilities, and all can vary 
from run to run. 


Cracks, whatever the cause, run up 
your labor costs if you don’t find 
them early enough. Early enough 


i ee ee 


New York 36 «@ 





ceeronm arian 


MAGNAFLU X 
7306 West Lawrence Avenue e 


Pittsburgh 36 @ 
Dallas 19 


MAGNAFLU X 


to find and correct the cause before 
parts are run and finished in quan- 
tity, only to be scrapped. 

Inspection is low cost with Magna- 
flux’ Methods and it finds all cracks 
... helps you find the cure. It can 
save you many times its trifling cost. 


Ask to have a Magnaflux engineer 
give you the facts and figures — or 
write for new booklet on LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COST. 


Cee PFrPQOorRaAt ion 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
Cleveland 15 @ Detroit 1” 
Los Angeles 58 





there’s no question that workcr-owng 


mills deliver the goods 
ll. How They Organize 


vorker-owned gy 
round a plant» 





Essentially, the 
porations are built 
perhaps two or three plants. There q 
numerous variations in ownership wai 
ten into the charters of these companie 
or co-ops. In some, like North Paci 


Plywood, Inc., Tacoma, every work 
owns a share of stock (or a workiy 
unit of stock, which may consist 9 


two or more share In this case, yoy 
buy your job by buying stock, although 
in most instances there’s no absolut 
job guarantee that goes with each share 

Other mills are set up like Muty 
Plywood Corp., Eureka, Calif., with 
205 stockholders who work, out of , 
total of 404 employees. The difference 
consists of union men employed t 
complete the work force. In other cases, 
like Anacortes Veneer, Inc., some who 
own stock don’t work, but such a 
rangements are less common. Ordi- 
narily a person can own only one share 
of working stock 


The wage pattern, though, is con. 
sistent—and high. Among the older 
and well-established mills it runs anvy- 
where from $3 to $3.50 an _ hour 
against a union limum of $2.17 
Under present conditions of a six-day 
week with its premium pay, worker- 
owners haul down about $180 a week 

What’s more, th Il get identical 
pay no matter what thev do—from the 
sweeper to the superintendent to the 
president. If non-owner men are hired, 
thev usually get un scale or 5¢ an 
hour more, but th never get the 
same pav as the r-owners. You 
don’t hear the terminology used, but 
in effect there are first-class and second- 
class workers—and it makes the unions 
mad. 
¢ Division—You get some idea of just 
how first-class the position of worker- 
owner is by the price being paid for 
shares in going firms 

To get the bigger vou have to 
own stock. So that makes the stock 
valuable and sought after. Among older 
mills, you find examples where stock 
has gone for as much as $20,000 to 
$25,000 a working share. The original 
price may have been $1,000 to $2,000. 

Take the case of North Pacific Ply- 
wood. It was started in 1949. Workers 


vorking share- 


put up $2,000 for eacl 
ther $1.000 at 


$1,000 cash and the 


a 





the rate of 10% from each month’s pay 
At first, the wage rate was the industry 
average of $1.60. In four months it 
went up. Today it is $3 an hour. Stock 
that cost $2,000 in 1949 lias suld for 
around $14,000. 
When a man dies 
has the first right to buy his stock— 
that’s what happened in the Associated 


the mill usually 
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THIS MAN IS GOING TO A FIRE! 


He thinks he’s going to his office — as usual. But at this 
minute his office is a roaring mass of flames! Before he 
arrives it will be completely gutted! 

Fire Insurance? Sure — well covered. But that fire’s 
going to put him out of business! You see he never knew 
that nearly half of all businesses that lose their records 
to fire never reopen their doors! Worse still, he didn't 
realize how securely (and economically ) vital records 


can be protected right at their point-of-use in Reming- 
ton Rand insulated equipment. 

If this had been your fire would your vital records have 
come through? Some 200 models of Remington Rand 
certified insulated equipment provide a choice to meet 
every need in your office. Get full particulars NOW. 
Ask for SC684 —“Down But Not Out”... Remington 
Rand Inc., Room 1404, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 








(Advertisement) 


Experts Mechanize to Cut Crating Costs 


Experts in boxing and crating indus- 


trial merchandise, Barkow Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, are leaders in growing 
trend toward use of Delta Power 
Tools to mechanize a traditionally 
slow, costly, hand operation. Result: 
lower costs, better crating. Shown 
above are Rockwell-built Delta Uni- 
saw® and Radial Saw working as a 


ripping-cross cutting team, the core 
of efficient shipping department 
mechanization. Other power tools 
used by Barkow and other crating 
experts: Delta band saws, drill 
presses, jointers. For details on power 
tool economies, write: Delta Power 
Tool Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
540D N. Lexington Ave., Pgh. 8, Pa. 





MORE HELP with your 


PUMPING 
PROBLEMS 


NEW ,43- VIKING 


Engineering Manual 


A new 3-part, 40-page engineering 
manual including Viking rotary 
pump fundamentals, the 10 steps in 
selecting a Viking pump, and a spe- 
cial engineering section will help 
you in choosing the right rotary 
pump for your job. 


This manual is free upon request. 


Write today for 
Manual series K. 






Cedar Falls, lowa 
See our catalog in SWEETS 
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Plywood case—but it isn’t common pra 


tice. More often the estate or ing 
vidual finds a buyer and dickers. If th 
amount is all cash, the price will fy 
lower. If it’s $1,000 down, say, and the 
balance over several years, the price js 
higher. 

During the boom in plywood, orig. 
inal shares have climbed to 
average. In the Vancouver Plywood 
deal, the worker-owned corporatioy 
plans to sell 397 shares of common 
stock, if SEC approves, at $4,500 
share. 


a $2.00 


4 


lll. Worker Management 


There’s nothing phony about the 
workers actually being the owners with 
final say. Generally, the worker com. 
panies hire an outside manager to run 
the plants. He doesn’t own stock, but 
draws anywhere from $25,000 to $35. 
000 a vear salary. He up to 4 
point. 

But in the end, is the workers 
themselves who dictate policy. They 
elect directors or trustees, who in tum 
name officers. These men get no extra 
pay, and they continue to do their jobs 
—at a lathe, a sander patching plant 
(pictures, page 120). 

The manager will m 
tions, but it is up to 
a piece of machine 
lands, or change basic marketing or 
financial policies. They make business 
decisions like any other board. 

Some managers, though, are tough. 
One became known in the plant as “the 
dictator.” In time he left to start his 
own mill, but now he recalls: “TI ran 
the show regardless of the board, and 
at one time I had a majority agaist 
me. They would vote, but I would say, 
‘This is it, or out I go.’” 

His type is disappearing, but good 

managers are not easy to get. The best 
ones are known throughout the indus- 
try, are sought after, and thus can 
wield a good deal of authority over the 
directors. 
e Exceptions—How well a company is 
managed usually depends on how long 
it has been in business. Older firms 
are more stable, but even here you find 
horrible examples. One man who at- 
tended a meeting of stockholders of a 
long-established plant says he couldn't 
understand how a corporation could 
be run the way this meeting indicated 
and last. 

This mill has had a turnover of man- 
agers. It also recently created new post- 
tions for a sales manager, a log buver, 
and a superintendent, all of whom re- 
port not to the manager but to the 
board. 

At the meeting there was booing, 
clapping, catcalls, and cheers. Nothing 
like it outside a revival meeting. The 
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worker-owners gasped when the ac- 
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he was asked? Workers can’t get top 
production out of odd sizes. 

Actually, in the plywood business— 
like most others—you have to take some 
of this kind of business to nail down 
big orders in preferred sizes. That 
wasn’t explained—so the sales manager 
remained in the dog house. 


i. Success and Failure 


Just the same, there are good reasons 
why worker-owned plants have been 
successful. 

Chief among them is the productivity 
hey attain. 

Frost Snyder, head of Vancouver Ply- 
> wood, put it this way when he an- 
nounced he was selling to his workers: 

“They get a good deal higher produc- 
tion per man hour, so when we figured 
ways to increase our production, we 
decided to offer to let the workers buy 
the mill.” 

Just how much more productivity 
depends on the mill, but it will run 
aywhere from 18% to 25%—even 
higher. Today, this generally higher 
output is a sore point for conventional 
plants. In effect, the worker-owned 
plants carry incentive pay to its ulti- 
, mate: Every man knows that the more 
he produces the higher the plant’s 
profits and hence his pay and _ stock- 
owning equity. 

Beyond that, the worker-owned 
plants get better recovery of veneer 
fom logs, production workers are on 
the lookout for feather-bedding, they 
come up with cost-cutting suggestions, 
and turnover is reduced. The latter 
can be important particularly in new 
areas with insufficient or unstable labor 
supply. 
|. *Soft Spots—With all this, there are 
major problems that cause failures even 
in today’s ready market. 

Timber supply is one, probably the 
most important. Many of the plants 
ae young and came into being when 
timber was scarce and high in price. 
They depend on current supply, have 
to bid at auctions above the point where 
they can break even. 

Then there is sales. Some run into 
teal headaches when they try to take 
over this end of the business. You can’t 
\ ieeotee, though, since others like 

Paget Sound Plywood, Inc., (pictures, 
page 120) have built up their own na- 
tionwide organizations—now function 
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FACTS 
EVERY 
SHIPPER 
SHOULD 
KNOW 





' Close doesn't count 
in high jumping 
...or shipping! 





Your product and the high jumper both have to 
make it safely all the way. 

Call on Fort Wayne’s wealth of specialized expe- 
rience to produce the corrugated container that will 
take your product all the way, clear those shipping 
hazards, take off and land with money-saving safety. 
It won’t be a/most good enough... it'll be right. 


We'll welcome your inquiry. 








CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 
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Forming the above Special Phillips Truss Head in two blows 
presented a difficult upsetting task. This was successfully 
accomplished when the manufacturer specified Keystone 
“Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire. 


The uniform grain flow properties of “Special Processed” 
Wire provided the desired upsetting and die forming quali- 
ties necessary to form the thin head section without distor- 
tion or cracking. The structural soundness and uniformity 
of ‘Special Processed’’ Wire further proved itself by trouble- 
free machine operation, longer die life and a finished product 
of the highest quality. 

Next time you have a difficult cold heading job, try ‘‘Special 
Processed”” Wire. See vour Keystone representative or write 
for more information. 
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TORQMATIC 


equipped Osgood dragline owned by J). 


= 2,000 hours of low-cost strip-mining, veteran mine 
[\ owner J. C. Kitzmiller reports “smoother stripping — 
reduced cable cost” due to shock-free power transmission 
in his Osgood dragline. The savings he’s made with his 
\llison TorgmMatic Converter have made him decide to 
specify Allison TorgMatic Drives in future equipment. 


He’s spending less for cable replacement in his Osgood 
dragline because the ToRQMATIC Converter protects cable 
by absorbing sudden shock loads. 


He’s spending less for dragline repairs, too. The TORQMATIC 
Converter gives the operator time to cut off power—“throw 
out the drag” — when the bucket hits a snag, guards boom 
and drive line from harmful overloads. 


And he’s getting more work from his drag because with 
fewer repairs it stays on the job earning money—out of the 
shop costing money. 


The Torematic Converter matches engine power to load 





Kitzmiller Coal Co. Unit has 3-y 


ard bucket, 80-foot boom: strips 1000 tons of coal per month 





demand, helps prevent harmful engine lugging and stalling. 
It multiplies engine torque up to 3% times—broadens the 
engine’s effective horsepower range. 

When load demand is equal to, or less than, engine torque 
the Allison Torgmatic Converter acts as a fluid coupling 
to conserve fuel, boost engine life. This feature is standard 


equipment in every Allison Converter. 


You can produce more for less with shock-free TORQMATIC 
power transmission in your 40- to 400-horsepower gasoline 
or Diesel equipment. Ask your manufacturer or dealer 
about Torgmatic Drives in your equipment or write for 
more information to: Allison Division of General Motors 


Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
ALLISON TORQMATIC CONVERTER 


Simple Design — one-piece cast converter elements — minimum 
maintenance 

Compact, easy to install in existing equipment 

Designed for power applications in the 40 to 400 horsepower range 


Longer Equipment Life — absorbs shock, eliminates harmful 
engine lugging, cuts maintenance costs 


O70 TOROMATIC DRIVES 


s P 4 ; 
Compact, efficient hydraulic drives for Cranes * Trucks * Tractors * Scrapers * Shovels * Drilling and Servicing Rigs 









“I don’t care which...just so it’s CLARY!” 


10-Key or Full Key, new Clary Adding Machines make her job a joy! 


What’s it really like—her first day with a new Clary? It’s like having 
all her wishful thinking come true. For here in the stunning new Clary 
is all she’s ever wanted in an adding machine. How wonderful to multiply 
and divide as easily as she adds and subtracts! How exciting when 
Clary’s powerized controls answer her lightest touch! 

Because you think enough of her to give her the best, all at once you’ve 
made her job a career...and her spirits soar. Why, just seeing and 
touching the beautiful Clary makes her day more pleasant. Come 
5 o’clock she’s still morning-bright...and just look at all the extra 
work she’s turned out! 


Clary is the business-machine choice of over 150,000 busy, happy offices. For a Clary 
demonstration, call your Clary dealer or Factory Branch Office. Look in your yellow pages! 


FREE FOR YOU! Send coupon for new book, ‘‘How To 
Live Better On What You Make.”’ Mail to: Dept. 
B45, Clary Corporation, San Gabriel. California. 
NAME = anedintineatiiininies : — 
OFFICE ADDRESS — 
EE STATE 


_— 


CREATOR OF MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS, 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS...FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
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How to Succeed .. 


. . . leads to a problep, 
of how to stay happy gq 
the top, the Young Prez. 
dents Organization finds. 


By the book, membership in th 
Young Presidents Organization mex 


you run a business grossing at least §] 
million a year and have hit the top } 
the time you are 39. Judging by th 


YPO'ers activity, a further qualificat; 
would seem that prospective member 
be ruggedly introspective 

You get this idea by noting that 
about two-thirds of YPO’ers submit 
vearly to a detailed survey of their back 
grounds and businesses that’s far more 
penetrating than most older and mox 
cautious heads might feel was safe. As 


a result, the figures give a good insight 
into today’s small businesses. 


e Best Use of Time—This vear. as jy 
earlier surveys, YPO members repeat- 


edly identified their most pressing con 
cern as the problem of using time t 
best advantage. For example, the sur 
vev showed that respondents increased 


their work week from 50 hours to 53 
hours, and 14% averaged more than 
63 hours. 

To help find out why, YPO’ers were 
asked in effect: “Last vear, what was 
the most crucial part of your job?” 

The results (announced in Phoenix 
last week at the YPO Annual School for 
Presidents) confirmed most previous 
findings. The largest number of 
YPO’ers answered that their crucial in- 
cidents (probably aggravated in smaller 
businesses) involved hiring the right key 
executives and firing those who failed 

Most YPO members got their jobs 
by being doers rather than theorists. 
They find it hard to accumulate quickh 
the knowledge of men and motivations 
that thev need in filling out their man- 
agement team with top-notchers. Thus, 
the Young President slaves away trying 
to do everything himself, and he soon 
runs out of time. Said one YPO-man 
in the throes of a series of 12-hour 
days: “I seem to spend most of my time 
greasing the newest squeaking wheel, 
ironing out the latest emergency I 
lack the positive control over my own 
time that I should have 
¢ Getting to Top—The survey also dug 
into the record of how men get to the 
top by age 39. Some 53% got to be 
presidents by starting their own busi- 
nesses, buying control, working their 
way up, or coming from other jobs 
where they had good records. Of the 
rest, 44% admit they head family- 
owned businesses, and 3% cheerfully 
confess they married the boss’s 
daughter. 
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You are undoubtedly aware that machine tool replacement would 
improve your production. But do you realize how much? Here’s an 
example of the savings attainable by those who need new machine 
tools and are doing something about it! 


We recently demonstrated to a manufacturer that 92 of his lathes 
could be replaced by 51 new J&L turret lathes, with these results: a reduction 
of 82,000 direct labor hours and gross savings of over $400,000 per year, 
and greater work accuracy at lower cost. 

Scale these savings to your own operation, and you're bound to 
decide that results like this just can’t be ignored. Particularly now, when a 
variety of financing plans makes new J&L equipment so easy to acquire. 
Write today for J&L’s Machine Tool Replacement Information Kit. 
the man who needs a machine tool 

.. . is already paying for it. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 





UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHES + FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS + AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 








QUICK QUIZ 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 
LOCATION 





Questions and Answers 


on Electric Power 
in South Carolina 


[] Q. Are there ample power facilities 


for my industrial needs? 


A. 36 power generating stations 
serve South Carolina industry 
with an annual capability of more 
than 4 billion kilowatt hours. A 
new $45 million generating plant 
with a capacity of 250,000 KW. 


is to be available in 1955. 


[] @. Can additional power be 
provided? 


A. At present, South Carolina’s 


power producing capacity is ahead 


of requirements, and a network of 


transmission lines blankets the 
state to carry power to industrial 
sites. Future plans include other 
power projects to take care of in- 
creased industrial demands. 


C) @Q. Are power companies privately 
or publicly owned? 


A. Nine privately owned com- 
panies and three publicly owned 
power systems, together with 
more than 20 REA financed elec- 
tric cooperatives, make abundant 
electric power available almost 
anywhere in South Carolina. 


[] Q. ls the power company’s attitude 
cooperative to new industry? 


A. Definitely yes. Power com- 
panies are eager, as is the en- 
tire state of South Carolina, to 
welcome new and diversified in- 
dustries to the state. Rates aver- 
age 30% lower than other areas of 
the country. 


Write for “South Carolina on the March", a 
survey of 10 years of progress in South Carolina. 


State Development Board 
Dept. BW-4, Box 927 
Columbia, S. C. 


PoYolsias 


Carolina 


STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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Ihe chart above shows what has 
happened since the Revenue Act of 
1935 made it legal for corporations to 
take income tax deductions for contri- 
butions to charity and education. From 
$30-million in 1936, the first year under 
the new rules, corporate philanthropy 
has zoomed close to the $500-million 
mark. 

Today, these corporate gifts play a 
part in every kind of fund-raising. 
Chey may be beamed at a one-shot drive 
in a single community, or they may 
contribute to a whole series of nation- 
wide campaigns. 

In the broad picture of philanthropic 
giving, however, they don’t bulk so 
large. Last year, the $375-million con- 
tributed by corporations was a small 
part of the nation’s estimated $5.4- 
billion total contributions. It didn’t 
come anywhere near the maximum of 
>+% of income that corporations are 
allowed to deduct in their tax returns. 
In fact, the nearest approach was back 





in 1945, when companies gave 1.24% 
of their income. 





Dota: Russell Sage Foundation, U.S. Treasury, BUSINESS WEEK Estimates. 
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Bigger Role in Fund-Raising 


Colleges need more support from companies, one 
management conference is told. Another conference argues 
the pros and cons of company-sponsored foundations. 


e New Problems—In the minds of man- 
agement, there is generally no ques 
tion that corporate ilanthropy is a 
good thing. ‘The questions today run 
more along the lines of how much to 
give, how best to do how to guard 
against being imposed upon by fund- 


raising rackets. 

At two conferences 
of weeks, spokesmen f 
chance to discuss thei 
problems with representatives of edu- 
cational and charitable fund-raisers. 
Both conferences were aimed at bring 
ing some kind of order into the irregu 


in the last couple 
yusiness had a 
views of the 


lar and random solicitation and giving 
that leave both donor and donee un- 
happy. 


¢ Two Meetings—Last weck’s three-day 


conference at Columbia Universitvs 
Arden House, Harrin N. Y., con 
centrated on company policy regarding 


gifts to higher education. Executives 
of about 50 major corporations at- 
tended the session, which was spon- 
sored by Columbia’s graduate business 
school and the Council for Financial 
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The Wonder Plastic sith teneen 
_..a Great New Source ! a 


MONDAY, AP 
| 












National Petro-Chemicals SI 
Ni Opens Polyethylene Plant | || 


NEW PLANT in “Petro” Group 








Tuscola, Ill.,—Production of polyethyl- 
ene, the wonder-plastic, is now under way 
at the recently completed unit of National 
Petro-Chemicals Corporation. The plant 
is a 60% owned subsidiary of National 
Distillers Products Corporation. Initial 
production rate of the plastic resin is ex- 
pected to be 26 million pounds per year. 
Located next to “Petro’s” ethylene unit, 
which supplies the raw material, the poly- 
ethylene plant will help meet the nation’s 


~| ethylen Th? 
y increasing de: this able J 




























From food packaging to plastic pipe, 
from handy squeeze bottles and un- 
breakable dishes to children’s toys. . . 
polyethylene’s myriad consumer and 
industrial uses are increasing every 
day. Odorless, tasteless, and flexible 
even at low temperatures, this won- 
der-plastic also resists most corrosive 
chemicals. 

This month National Petro-Chemi- 
cals Corporation, a 60% owned sub- 
sidiary of National Distillers Products 
Corporation, starts production of 
polyethylene resin. The product, 
trade marked “Petrothene”, is mar- 


keted by the U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co., Division of National Distil- 
lers, for use as a raw material by the 
plastics industry in a wide variety of 
industrial applications and for hun- 
dreds of products for household use. 

Polyethylene consumption is grow- 
ing so rapidly that experts predict it 
will become the first billion pound 
per year plastic. To secure National’s 
place in this growing market, the 


polyethylene plant has been designed 
for future expansion to several times 
its original capacity. 

Making “Petrothene” is only one of 
National Distillers’ diversified activi- 
ties, which include production of 
other important petro-chemicals, sol- 
vents, intermediate and _ industrial 
chemicals—as well as many fine dis- 
tilled beverages, some of which are 


listed below. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 





NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


OLD GRAND - DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK coranoy - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL 
BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE - DeKUYPER CORDIALS 


OLD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. » PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 


65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 


GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. + 


GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF. 





OLD SUNNY BROOK KENTUCKY WHISKEY—A BLEND, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 
BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60% 
HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD, OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 











opens itself... 
closes itself... 
pays for itself 


economatic 


lolele] Mel .1 4.7 Use), : 





A few minutes can save you many 
valuable hours of production time! 
An NP Stop Watch Survey, made in 
your plant, will prove that EcoNOMA- 
TIC AUTOMATIC Door Operators can 
greatly reduce the manhours now 
spent in materials handling. 

The EcoNomaTic actually pays 
for itself in 2 to 3 months! In addi- 
tion, it eliminates door damage, 
improves temperature and humidity 
control, provides positive fire door 
protection. 

Write today for complete in- 
formation. NP also makes supPER- 
MATIC — the automatic door opera- 
tor designed for the modern store 
front. 





NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


ano HOLTZER-CABOT © 


125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 


Sales Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities throughout the World 


Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, 








pneumatic, hydraulic, electric and electronic 
equipment and systems | 








CHECKMATED... 


by a warehousing 









Use our modern ware- 
housing-distribution 
plan for quick, effi- 
cient? service to entire 
Eastern market. 






mm (OM 








Save year ‘round 
operating costs. 





Contact us to see 
how this service pays 
for itself. 









se 
MANUFACTURERS SERVICE CORP 


1 South Webster Ave., Scranton 5, Pa 
Telephone Dlamond 2-6700 





RIGHT WHERE IT COUNTS! 
= Salem Premiums 
Increase Volume—Profits! 


Salem Dinnerware Pre- 
miums work for any busi- 
ness. We tailor-make a 
premium suited to your 
operation. Don’t wait! In- 
— vestigate! Today! 


ma SALEM CHINA CO.,SALEM, OHIO 


See CLUES on page 186 





“ .. company foundations 
will continue to spring up 
as devices for channeling 
es a 

FUND-RAISING starts on p. 130 


Aid to Education, headed by Wilson 
M. Compton. 

The earlier two-day National Con- 
ference on Solicitations in Cleveland 
ranged more widely in the field of 
philanthropy. It was attended by 300 
delegates of companies, charitable 
groups, and fund-screening agencies. 

Neither meeting had any quarrel 

with the increasing need of colleges for 
financial support from business, and 
both meetings agreed that company 
foundations will continue to spring up 
and grow as devices for channeling 
corporate gifts (Special Report, BW— 
Jun.19°54,p166). 
e Academic Aid—At the Arden House 
conference, businessmen were told 
that more than half of all private col- 
leges are operating in the red, despite 
company gifts that amounted to $70- 
million in 1953. 

A survey of 367 companies by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion reveals that +5% of the companies 
make gifts to colleges for general main- 
tenance purposes. ‘The trend toward un- 
restricted gifts to the general treasuries 
of colleges has been encouraged in 
the last couple of years by action of 
such companies as Union Carbide & 
Carbon, General Electric, General Mo- 
tors, and Jersey Standard (BW-—Jan. 
8’55,p128). 

There was added significance to the 
Arden House meeting since mostly 
large corporations were represented. 
The potential source of funds from 
this area is much greater in relative 
terms and absolute dollars. 

Latest figures are for 1951. They 
break down this way: according to 
size of business, companies with assets 
under $1]-million gave 1.37% of their 
net before taxes; those between $1-mil- 
lion and $100-million gave 1.02%; and 
those with over $100-million gave only 
0.43%. 

No firm commitments for giving to 
higher education on a larger scale came 
out of the Arden House meeting, but 
many executives said they were im- 
pressed with the colleges’ need. 
¢ Foundations—Agreement on _ the 
value of corporate foundations was 
much less in general. Foundations were 
discussed both at Arden House and in 
Cleveland. 

At Arden House, the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education cited its 
367-company survey to show that 36% 
already have company foundations and 
another 10% are either setting them up 











now or plan to do so. At Cleveland 

nearly 20% of the companies repre. 

sented said they have foundations. 
The idea of foundations was pushed 


by Beardsley Ruml and others in a time 


of a high tax rate on excess profits. |f 
was a way a corporation could diver 
to charitable projects some of its dollar 
that would otherwise go largely into 
taxes. A company could set up a foun. 
dation, turn over to it as much as 5‘ 
of its net income before taxes, and then 


distribute this money at will -perhaps 
over a period of several years. 

Management men at the Cleveland 
meeting said this method answers some 
of their complaints about fund-raising 
today. They said they are under too 
much pressure from solicitors, too mam 
demands for quick decisions, too much 
solicitation for one cause at the expense 
of others. Through a foundation, 
company can put its giving in the hands 
of experts and can work out a stabilized 
program of philanthropy. 

Such foundations give corporations 
a formal mechanism through which to 
operate, provide a cushion for donations 
in bad vears, allow executives to tum 


over funds without having to make up 
their minds in a hurry about the merits 
of a particular gift appeal 

This also helps to answer the criti- 


cism of such fund-screening agencies 
as the Better Business Bureau, chambers 
of commerce, and the National Infor- 
mation Bureau—the criticism that many 
companies, by their gullibility, make 
it harder to stamp out racketeering in 
fund drives. 

e Under Attack—At Cleveland, how- 
ever, Dr. Samuel H. Jameson of the 
California Taxpayers Assn. criticized 
the foundations themselves. He termed 
them a “fad” and declared that some 
of them are perpetuating themselves 
at the expense of the taxpayers at large, 
serving as an escape roufe for money 
that would otherwise be taxed. 

Jameson acknowledged that founda- 
tions are mushrooming, but he refused 
to concede that they are a panacea for 
companies’ problems of charity. 

“We've developed an art and science 

in collecting funds,” he said, “Dut 
there’s no art vet in giving.” 
e Growing Factor—W hat percent of 
total company giving now goes into 
foundations is anybody’s guess, but 
F. Emerson Andrews, Russell Sage 
Foundation expert who will publish a 
study of foundations next fall, says it 1s 
surely increasing. 

In fact, Andrews says, the establish- 
ment of sO many company-sponsored 
foundations in 1953 accounts in part 
for the drop in corporate giving last year 
(chart, page 130). Companies had put 
a big chunk of money in foundations 
in 1953, when excess profits taxes were 
still in effect, and then apparently 
turned off the tap slightly last year. 
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; Full scale working mod- 
els of solar heating units 
inda- utilize the superb heat 
used - transfer characteristics 
of Western roll-bonded 
fo ROLL-BOND | Chae Boon 
of hot water. The heat- 
ence TRADE-MARK =— ng rays are 
6 trapped by solar glass 
but solar heating units pe yr hn a ar 
on roll- bonded sheets 
t of make the sun serve... So ws nanos 
into & water is then used as 
but all winter long needed. 
sage 
sh a 
me Today, cheap, easy hot water heating 
ish- from the sun’s rays is only one of the 
red countless uses for the new Western ; 
part roll-bonding process that may even- using this magical metal method that weeks, changed in days. If you have 
year tually be used to heat an entire house. produces tubes inside single homo- an idea or problem that requires 
The future of roll-bonding is limit- geneous sheets. Thus tubing and heat tubes or internal systems, call or 
rere less, bounded only by imagination. wasting welds are eliminated for- write today. We can help you to a 
itly . As an example of another practical ever. Designs can be produced in fast, simple solution. 
ear. present-day use of roll-bonding, one metals division 
955 leading refrigerator manufacturer OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
has built over 350,000 refrigerators EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 











LOOK HOW 


- —. 


Lendle silicones 











TRADE-MARK 


are improving shingles 


Leading manufacturers are 
now using Linpe Silicones 
in their colorful new asbes- 
tos shingles to make them 
shed water like a duck's 





| LOOK AT the reasons why 


Water repellency that lasts and lasts is now an added quality in 
asbestos siding shingles. A special type of LINDE Silicone, built 
into the shingles during manufacture, is the “invisible raincoat” 





that provides the answer. Not even a driving rain darkens these 
shingles. Since water and dirt cannot soak in, soiling, streaking 
and destructive freezing are prevented. 

An invisible raincoat is also being applied to the above-grade 
masonry of new buildings and old, with a LINDE Silicone. It is 
the base of an easily applied, durable compound that keeps brick 
and concrete clean and dry. Big bonus: It prevents seepage that 
damages inside woodwork, plaster, paint and wallpaper. Mainte- 
nance costs really drop. 

LINDE and other divisions of UNION CARBIDE serve a wide 
variety of industries. From this comes knowledge that specially 
qualifies LINDE to supply the correct silicones for improving your 
products. Let us show you how. Write Dept. K-42. 


LOOK TO -Lendle 


for silicones 





A DIVISION OF 
UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


tHe 


AIR PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N, Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 


The term “Luvoe™ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 











MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 


—e, 








Textron American, Inc., the compy 
that resulted from the merger 
American Woolen, Robbins Mills, a 
Textron, Inc., has sold off 10 of » 
idle mills. Edward Krock Industry 
Inc., a mill liquidating Compan 
bought them for eventual resale. Sey 
are in New England, two in Ne 
York State, and one in Kentucky 

e 
Profit-sharing plans—including those 
which benefits are paid immediate 
to employees, and the deferred typ 
with some of the characteristics | 
pensions—probably total 9,000. * That 
the figure Ohio State University’s B 
reau of Business Research uses in dj 
cussing the growth, kinds, and ted 
niques of profit-sharing in its boo} 
Profit Sharing in American Busing 
by Edwin B. Flippo (Ohio State Un 
versitv, 1955, pp. 183). 

s 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) is installing 
Type 650 IBM data processing m 
chine. The new type machine wa 
demonstrated at an operations researd 
conference sponsored by Case Institute 
of Technology this week. Sohio plans 
to use it to speed technical work, 
process refinery data, and to study crude 
oil allocations, transportation, and 
blending. In addition, Sohio plans to 
put the machine to work on profit re 
ports for products 








































& 
The second distribution under General 
Electric Co.’s Employee Savings and 
Stock Bonus Plan will put GE stock 


worth about $9-million into the hand ¥ 
of some +3,000 employees and ex 
emplovees. In addition, they get $1, 
283,000 of accumulated income fron 
the stock and $15.4-million in savings 
bonds that they have had on deposit 
since 1949. The plan provides that 
GE contribute stock equal to 15% of 
the purchase price of the savings bonds 
if employees leave the bonds on deposit 
with the company for five years. 
s 

The Trane Co., La Crosse (Wis.) ait- 
conditioning, heating, and ventilating » 


manufacturer, is upgrading four of its 
management staff. Elected executive 
vice-presidents are: R. James Trane 
who will run the company’s Scranton, 
Pa., and Toronto operations in addi- 
tion to his regular job as head of 
Trane’s Canadian subsidiary; Wayne 
J. Hood, who continues as treasurer, 
but adds finances and purchasing to 
his responsibilities; Thomas J. Hancock 
continues as head of Trane’s sales or 
ganization and now will coordinate 
engineering and manufacturing. Pur- 
chasing agent Richard H. Pearse, St. 
was named a vice-president. 
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How you will save... 
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How your secretary 
will save... .with 
Verifax copying 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send more information about Verifax 


copying and names of near-by Verifax dealers. 





[] You'll seldom have to dictate another letter 
which, for the most part, quotes one you have re- 
ceived. A brief note plus a Verifax copy of the 
original letter is all that’s needed. 


[] You'll be able to jot your answers on many 
letters .. . send Verifax copies back; customers will 
welcome the speedy reply . . . won’t have to look 
in the file for carbons of their letters. 


[] Ends slow “one-copy” routing. Everyone gets 
Verifax copies of incoming reports, news clippings, 
etc., at once; can give you comments, pronto. 

[] Helps lots at meetings. Next time someone 
says, “You probably can’t see this at the other end 
of the table” or “I'll pass this around” —buzz your 
secretary. In a minute or two, youll have enough 
Verifax copies so that everyone can see—and 
think—at once. 


[] Ends inconveniences —like waiting for extra 
carbons to be typed . .: or for your “only copy” to 
be returned. 

[] Protects your records—you won't have to send 
them out of the office to be copied; no one else 
need see them. 

] Your secretary can save a half-hour or more of 
retyping in copying just one report. She can make 
8 Verifax copies in 1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 
No fuss. No change in room lighting. 

[] She won't have to proofread with a second girl. 
[) Her work will be error-free. Verifax copies are 
photo-accurate, are authentic from letterhead to 
signature. 

[] She'll double your saving on dictation—won't 
have to take notes and then transcribe. 

[] She'll do many jobs which are now beyond her 
scope—even whisk out copies of your best golf 
score or a news item about your company that you 
can show at lunch. 


In short, the savings for both of you will prob- 
ably exceed the $240 cost of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier in less than a month. And we haven't even 
considered the other office personnel who'll get 
comparable savings. 

By all means, take a few minutes soon to see a 
free demonstration of Verifax copying in your 
office. Learn the important ways in which thou- 
sands of other companies are saving now. 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER only $240 
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Japan: Talking ie Both. Sides 


@ Premier Hatoyama is pushing his program to 
get aid from the West, trade with the Reds. 


@ it’s the less-publicized talks with the West that 


are the most important. 


@ In these, the U.S. 


is helping him with pressure 


on its allies for three-way tariff deals. 


Japanese negotiators are horse- -trading 
around the globe this week—in Tokyo, 
Geneva, and at United Nations head- 
quarters in New York—hoping to get 
something out of both the West and 
the Communists. ‘The parleys are all 
part of a program planned by, Ichiro Ha- 
tovama, Japan’s shrewd old prime min- 
ister (BW—Mar.12°55,p159). His aim 
is to “normalize” Japan’s relations with 
the Communists, and to get aid from 
the West to put his country back on 
its feet economically. 

In Tokyo, Japanese officials are talk- 
ing with a Chinese Communist trade 
delegation about a return to prewar 
trade patterns between Japan and the 
Asian mainland. 

In Geneva, with a big assist from the 
U.S., Japanese economists are trying to 
win tariff concessions for their products 
in world markets. 

At the U.N., Japan’s observer is 
ing the Russians, who until last week 
were reluctant to renew diplomatic re- 
lations. 

Tokyo has asked for a Washington 
conference to clear up Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations, but this has been post- 
poned by Secy. of State Dulles. A whole 
series of roundtables will be held this 
spring in Tokyo and the capitals of 
Southeast Asia through which the Japa- 
nese hope to advance their trade and in- 
vestment program in that area. 
¢ Crisis Time—All these talks are cru- 
cial to Japan. They come at a crisis in 
the country’s postwar economic history. 

Prewar Japan pushed to leadership of 
all Asia through sheer determination. 
Since the end of the war, Japan’s econ- 
omy has limped along with the help of 
the U.S. Now, 10 years after the war, 
the reaction to defeat and occupation 
has brought a tide of neutralism and 
nationalism. It threatens Japan’s close 
postwar ties with the U.S. and the 
American economic support Tokyo has 
received. 

But, because of Japan’s shaky econ- 
omy, Hatoyama’s government—or any 
one that follows his—isn’t likely to stray 
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far from Japan’s postwar role as Ameri- 
ca’s ally in the Orient. Since 1945, the 
U.S. has put some $4.5-billion into the 
Japanese economy through direct aid 
and military procurement. (In addition 
there have been vast sums spent by U. S. 
troops in the country.) Without this 
support there could have been no post- 
war recovery. And it continues to be a 
main prop of the economy. 

¢ No Red Support—Communist China 
and the whole Communist bloc can’t 
supply that kind of support—unless Ja- 
pan is willing to become a satellite in 
the Communist orbit. And even Japan’s 


most ardent non-Communist anti- 
Americans don’t want that. 
Japan’s problems aren’t new. During 


the country’s rise to the status of 
world power, its governments pursued 
a double-barreled policy to solve the 
problem of feeding its expanding popu- 
lation: (1) industrialization and (2) ter- 
ritorial expansion. Tokyo brought the 
food and raw materials of Manchuria, 
Korea, Formosa, and half of Sakhalin 
Island under its control. 

e Natural Turn—Now most of these 
areas, torn away from Japan after World 
War II, are behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain. It was only natural that when 
Japanese nationalism blossomed in this 
vear’s elections (BW—Mar.5’55,p108), 
Tokvo would look to the mainland for 
solutions to its economic problems. 

That’s the reason for all the noise 
over the current talks in Tokyo with un- 
official representatives of the Chinese 
Communists. But the rub is that Com- 
munist China is no longer a market for 
the goods that Japan sold there before 
the war. Peking wants capital equip- 
ment to keep its elaborate industriali- 
zation program moving (BW —Jun.24 
’54,p92). And the raw materials that 
China exported to Japan before the war 
now go to the Communist satellites of 
Eastern Europe. 

Last vear Japan exported $19-million 
worth of textiles, chemicals, dyestuffs, 
pharmaccuticals, and fertilizers to Com- 
munist China. Tokvo hopes to double 
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the figure this year. hat’s a modes 
target compared to the prewar | 1934-36) 
average of $170-million. But so far, the 
Communists have wn little interest 
in goods other than heavy machineny 
There’s little chance Hatoyama would 
risk American ire by shipping strategic 
commodities into the Communist areas 
in defiance of the U.N. embargo. 
¢ The Major Talks—And so, with lots 
less publicity, Japan’s parleys with the 
West are far more important. Nobod 
expects any miracles from the present 
negotiations in Geneva, where Japan 1s 
preparing to enter the General Agree 
ment on Trade & ‘Tariffs next fall. The 
negotiators are aiming for lower tariffs 
on Japanese goods in European and 
Latin American markets. The U.S. is 
running interference for the Japanese 
by offering the other nations tariff te. 
ductions in the American market for 
their concessions to the Japanese. Then, 
in a three-way deal, we would pick up 
concessions from Tokyo for American 
exports to the Japanese market. 
These talks are taking place only be- 
cause of U.S. pressure on our allies in 
Europe, and because we have offered 


some concessions. While the actual 
tariff adjustments won’t amount to 
much, they will offer the Japanese a 


wedge to get back into world compett- 
tion. And they need it 

Since the end of the war, Japanese 
exporters haven’t had an easy time. 
The breakup of the z aibatsu—the giant 
cartels and trade associations—under 
the Occupation took a deal of 
their business knowhow them. 
Their plants are outdated. 
e Labor’s Rise—But the worst problem 
is internal inflation. Trade unions were 
relatively unimportant in prewar Japan. 
Today, they hold a dominant role in 
the economy. Their wage demands 
have pushed up Japan’s prices, reduced 
its big prewar advantage of low labor 
costs. 


gor rd 
from 


Last vear, the government, under 
stubborn Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
launched an anti-inflationary program. 


unts for Japan’s 


Its partial success acc 
deficit of onlv 


international payments 
$99-million for 1954, compared with 
$193-million for 1953. But most ob- 
servers believe the Japanese still have 
a long way to go to bring their prod- 
ucts in line with world — 

¢ Political Tangles—It will be hard for 
Hatovama to put such program into 
effect. The victory his Democraia won 
in the election was at the expense of 
Japan’s other conservative party, Yo- 
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How P&H overhead handling reduces your overhead 


We've got figures in our case-history 
file that prove some users are oper- 
ating P&H Hoists for less than 10¢ 
per day! If your materials-handling 
costs are giving you trouble — then 
it will pay you to investigate the 
complete P&H Hoist line. 

Take the P&H Zip-Lift Special 
shown above. It’s a rope-controlled, 
wire rope hoist. It has two brakes, a 
grooved drum, and a limit switch. 


It’s packed full of features and values 
that you’re accustomed to getting 
only in higher priced equipment. 

Yet P&H offers you the Zip-Lift 
Special, with ten feet of lift, in the 
250-lb. capacity model — for only 
$145. Other models — 500 Ib., 1000 
lb., and 2000 lb. capacities, run 
slightly higher. Lifts of 14’, 18’, and 
20’ are also available. 

Look to the complete P&H line for 


the hoist that best suits your needs. 
Whether it’s a Hand Chain Hoist, 
a Zip-Lift or a Hevi-Lift — they’re 
available from 250 lbs. to 15-ton ca- 
pacities. That’s because P&H has the 
most complete line in the business— 
with over three million variations of 
hoists to choose from. P&H Hoist 
Division, Harnischfeger Corporation, 
4430 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 
46, Wisconsin. 


2898 


HARNISCHFEGER 





TRUCK CRANES 


DIESEL ENGINES 
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Get this “COPY CAT'S” BIBLE 
at your Notional Stationer — or 
write us direct — use coupon. 





Better than ever... 
New National 
Translucent Forms 


for Fast, Clear Copies of FORMS INCLUDE 


Inventory 


Original Material 


Order and Invoice 


Via any direct print process such as Ozalid, * Comparative Sales 
Bruning Copyfiex, Pease or Paragon Revolute, Record 

these National Translucent Forms provide the . yc 
clearest duplicates of your reports, charts, ° © & Cults Meo 


drawings and records. And fast! And accurate! . 

n x8 Inch Quad 
Lines and figures reproduce sharply whether in Suse Seana 
lead pencil, ink or typewritten. Eliminates (pica or elite spacing) 
costly hand copying and proofreading as well Analysis Pad Rulings 
as errors. 





= o> ow em 2 9 eee ee ee 


ONAL National Blank Book Company 
24 Water St., Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Please send Translucent Forms Kit showing actual forms on your new 
translucent paper 


I ok < doce ecb coneeatpheseeeseos Side CONOR SAOEENESR ED CR RKO RR ROL 
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My Stationer is..... SS ae Fe ae 
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shida’s Liberals. And it was the §o 


cialists who gained, particularly the 


Left Socialists who are powerful in the 
trade union movement. They're not 
likely to go along with any austerity 
policy. Furthermore, the Liberals have 
already joined the Socialists to keep 
control of the new Diet (parliament) 
out of the hands of the Democrats, 
And Yoshida and his friends will not 
forget that Hatoyama’s Democrat Party 
was created by partially dismembering 
the Liberals (BW—Dec.18'54,p140). 
This domestic political maneuverin 
sets the tone for the talks at the UN 
where the only victories to be gained 
are political. If the Russians extend 
recognition to Hatoyama’s government, 


return some of the +0,000 high-ranking 
POWs they are still holding, give up 
fishing rights they took from the Japa 
nese, or hand back two small islands in 
the north, then Hatoyama would be 
in business. He could flaunt these 


“victories” before the Japanese voters, 
show the Liberals that a more decided 
pro-American policy isn’t needed, and 
show the Socialists that it doesn’t take 
a left-wing government to “coexist” 
with the Russians. 
e Old Power Play—Such an arrange- 
ment would appeal to the Japanese on 
another score. For entury they've 
dreamed of plaving the Russians against 
the Chinese in the Orient. They man- 
aged to do it for 50 years or so toward 
the end of the last century and the be- 
ginning of this one. At that time they 
had a British alliance to help them. 
Some Japanese think it might be done 
again today with U.S. power replacing 
the old British alliance 

That’s at least part of the thinking 
behind Japanese reluctance to undertake 


the rearmament program the U.S. 
wants Tokvo to launch Hatovama 
has also argued that the country must 
have a reduction in the $148-million 
it now contributes to maintaining U.S. 
troops in Japan, before it can raise its 
own expenditures for armaments. 

e Hatoyama’s Ace—He is likely to con- 
tinue the bargaining that led to head- 
lines in this week’s newspapers about 
strained relations between Washing- 
ton and Tokvo. He is counting on 
American dependence on Japan in the 


Oricnt as his ace in the hole. Secv. 
Dulles has repeatedly stated recently 
that Japan is the anchor of U.S. policy 
in the Far East, that it must not be 
allowed to slip behind the Communist 
Curtain. With that kind of assurance, 
Hatoyama has plenty of room to maneu- 
ver. 

Since Japan adopted Western tech- 
nology it has always sought that room 
to maneuver so that it could build its 
industry and still maintain its oriental 
culture and society, It has tried to get 
the best of both worlds. In this week's 
negotiations, Tokyo is still trying. 
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THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 

rod and wire here in Bristol, Connecticut since 1850, and has offices and 
York, Philadelphia, 
The Bristol Brass Corporation of California, 1217 East 6th St., 
The Bristol Brass Corp. of Ohio, 1607 Broadway, Dayton. 


has been making Brass strip, é‘ . 
warehouses in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, New 


Providence, Rochester, Syracuse. 
Los Angeles 21. 
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design flexibility in glass 


Glass bases for the Esterbrook desk sets 
are moulded, decorated and ground by 
Lancaster Lens. The production process 
includes the addition of fired-in ceramic 
color and an intricate grinding technique. 

This operation is typical of Lancaster's 
close cooperation with customers. Com- 
panies like Esterbrook consider Lancaster 
design and manufacturing facilities a part 
of their production system. 

Lancaster can add sales appeal to your 
product with design flexibility and lower 
cost glass parts. Write for details, or sub- 
mit blueprints for immediate quotation. 


(See Esterbrook ad on page 66) 


| ae glass 


to brighten your product’s future 
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THE LANCASTER LENS CO., LANCASTER, OHIO | 


AS FOREIGN CARS gain in suburbs, dealer Bernard Odsess (above) is riding ... 






A Volkswagen Runaway 


Bernard Odsess, a onetime real estate 
salesman, is convinced there is a place 
in the suburban sun for imported au- 
tomobiles. He bought out a foreign 
car dealership in Montclair, N. J., last 
July—at a time when shrinking sales 
of imports and meager pickings of auto 
dealers generally made such a venture 
almost an act of faith. 

Last week, Odsess and other dealers 
like him were knee-deep in Volkswagen, 
and wondering if the past 12 months 
had not completely revolutionized the 
foreign car market in the U.S. 
¢ Runaway—During 1950, only 157 
tough, tiny German Volkswagen autos 
were sold in this country. When 1952 
foreign car registrations reached a record 
29,299, Volkswagen added only 600 


registrations. 


Then, last year—between January and 
July—Volkswagen leaped from _ sixth 
place to first place among new foreign 
cars sales here. By yearend, it was far 
and away the highest selling import- 
nearly twice its nearest rival, the little 
British MG sports car. Sales in 1954 
were 6,343, a gain of 412% in a year 
when total foreign sales dropped 
12%, to 25,379. (Nash’s two-seater 
Metropolitan, U.S.-designed but made 
by Britain’s Austin, isn’t usually classi- 
fied as a foreign car. Sales last year 
were 7,018.) 

This year, while imports clearly are 
doing better in a busy auto market, 
Volkswagen is staging a runaway. Jan- 
uary registrations were 1,110; the best 
guess for February and March sales 1s 
2,000 a month. From Wolfsburg, West 
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Germany, Volkswagen officials speak 
confidently—and conservatively—of 20,- 
00 U.S. sales in 1955. 

Odsess, with 15 different cars to sell, 
has sold “about 100” VW’s in the past 
six months and says he is “living beau- 
tifully” on the Germans alone. A New 
York City dealer sells one a day. Miami, 
Chicago, Houston, and San Francisco 
dealers wish they could get more. 

e Losers—Volkswagen successes have 
come out of the hide of British auto 
makers. According to The New Yorker 


| magazine’s studies of the foreign car 


market (The New Yorker carries over 
half the total imported auto magazine 
advertising), sales of the British MG— 
once queen of the imports with 7,499 
sales in 1952—dropped 47% last year. 
Jaguar sports cars and sedans lost 14%; 
Rootes Motors’ Hillman was off 46%; 
British Fords and Austins lost 55% 
and 50% respectively. 

It's the irony of victor and van- 
quished again. Britons pioneered the 


| U.S. market for imports, learned the 


ropes the hard way. They popularized 
the economy sedan and the sports car, 
carried the market to its 1952 peak. 
That isn’t all. It was British techni- 
cians and managers who right after 


_ the war got the Volkswagen plant—a 
_ bombed and shabby memorial to Hit- 
“Ier’s dreams of wheels for his Herrenvolk 
_-into operation again. Now it’s the 
hottest producer in the world auto mar- 


ket (BW—Jul.11°53,p106). 

*Features—The German prodigy costs 
$1,495 at port of entry ($1,585 in Chi- 
cago), is 59 in. high, has an air-cooled 
engine that snuffles noisily from _ its 
housing in the rear, and will get close 
to 40 mi. per gal. at a steady 40 mph. 


It’s surprisingly roomy for four, pro- 


vided the people in front haven’t long 
legs. It’s fun to drive. The Volkswagen 
enjoys a glowing reputation for stamina, 
simple sound engineering, and gets 
along with a minimum of maintenance. 
An opening gambit of a VW dealer 
is that his customers get 100,000 mi. 
without major repairs. 

* Cadger—The cars are being “‘bought,” 
ather than “sold” in the usual mar- 
keting sense. There has been no na- 
tional advertising (competitors com- 
plain that VW has cadged an awful lot 
of free publicity), very limited dealer 
advertising. 

Volkswagen has quietly built up a 
strong dealer organization, now has sev- 
eral hundred outlets and a large stock of 
spare parts, plus a traveling factory serv- 
ce team. A dealer can get factory peo- 
ple to work for him, and Bernard Od- 
sess’ Imported Motor Car Co., for one, 
is bringing two Germans to Montclair 
soon. 

_ Word-of-mouth apparently does the 
job, and a dealer figures that “each guy 
that buys one is good for another.” A 
commuter parking at the station inter- 
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Another outstanding location for industry in the Central South— 
where industry goes... . to work 


Jackson, 
Tennessee 


Jackson, a city of 38,500 in West 
Tennessee, has the folks who doa 
full day’s work for a fair day's 

pay. 5,200 employable 
persons are avail- 
able within commut- 
ing distance. They're 
native-born, noted for 
their quick learning ability 
and for their stability 

on the job. Records 


show that labor turn- 


. over is very low, effi- 
f ciency unusually high. 


© 3 trunkline railroads 
® 8 highways 
® Large airport 


® Low tax rates 


® Near coal fields 

© Good water supply 

© Low cost electric power 
® Natural gas pipeline 
©@ On NC&StL Railway 


There are also tangible fea- 


tures which make Jackson 


the right place for industry: © MNS dinate 


® Economically stable 


For particulars, confidentially and without cost or 
obligation, write: 

G. G. Barbee, General Industrial Agent 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


203-A Union Station @ Nashville, Tennessee 





Get your free copy of ‘The Central South—Wheré 
Industry Goes . . . to Work."” This colorful brochure 
tells why more and more industries are relocating 
or building branches in the Central South. 


ONE A WEEK, AND STILL COMING! Better 
than 50 new industries a year are locating on 


the lines of the NC&StL in the Central South. 








ee sheet 2. fe 
THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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READIN’ AND WRITIN’ AND BUSINESS WEEK .. . It’s back to school for employees of the Raybestos Division, Raybestos- Manhattan 
ident John F. D. Rohrbach. 


Company, Stratford, Connecticut. Familiarizing the group with over-all company operations is Raybestos President J 
Selected for the six-month Development Program are employees having more than five years experience with Ra 
employees’ overall knowledge of business, Raybestos has chosen Business Week as required reading for the course. 
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FOR TESTING 
ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES... 
Business Week advert s can schedule 


split-run tests in 8 i this year. Pic- 
tured at left, an int ewel 
Daniel Starch resear iff checks the 


effectiveness of one of Pont’s split-run 





from the 


advertisements in th ary 29 issue. 


From these interview \uPont and its 


ffectiveness of 


Why not ask 


agency can evaluate 


different copy techniq 
tative for 


your Business Week esen 


further information o1 y split-run ad- 


vertising can serve you 





SHORT STORY IN BUSINESS WEEK MAKES A TALL TALE IN 
TEXAS .. . Every time a Houston Little Leaguer swings a bat 
this summer, he’ll thank a local Business Week subscriber. From 
an idea he got while reading Business Week, Houston business 
man Arthur Derby sparked Houston’s bonanza auto show, staged 
January 8-15. Proceeds of $75,000 are being used to expand 
Houston’s Little League program. The two Texans above may be 
Little Leaguers in baseball, but they’re big-league salesmen — 
together they sold 3,300 show tickets. 
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TO REACH A QUARTER MILLION CAR BUYERS... Here is the 
first advertisement of Buick’s new series in Business Week (March 
12, 1955). Buick and its advertising agency, Kudner, Inc., believe 
Business Week’s subscribers— annual average income $18,255 

represent a top market for the 1955 Roadmaster. Some additional 
facts: 96% of Business Week’s subscribers own one or more 


cars; 
49% use their cars regularly for business travel. 


HOW COMPANIES 
MEASURE THEIR ADVERTISING’S 
EFFECTIVENESS... 


One of the important functions of advertis- 
ing in Business Week is to help build and 
maintain company and product recognition 
among industry’s management men. Many 
companies have established, through con- 
tinuing research, that consistent advertising 
in Business Week helps them achieve this 
objective. For copies of these reports, write 
to Business Week’s Research Department. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 































FOR WANT OF A SCREW 
. . « A CUSTOMER LOST 
Today's lower inventories 
require service — quick 
service! Just what you get 
from Southern. 


Prompt shipment from stock. 


Secure packing in containers 
sealed against loss in ship- 
ment. 


One source for al! your needs. 
Free lubrication for screws in 
bulk. 


WOOD SCREWS e¢ STOVE BOLTS 


A & B Tapping Screws * Machine Screws 
Carriage Bolts * Hangar Bolts 


Write for free samples & stock list. Box 1360-Wi 
SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Warehouses: New York Chicago*Los Angeles « Dallas 
















This Tennessee 
Town, population 
3,261, during a recent industrial 
survey registered an available labor 
supply of 10,524 people. 

And — that town is just one of 
250 incorporated Tennessee towns and 
cities which are actively seeking 
industry. They vary in size from 
metropolitan centers to towns of 
1500 or less. They offer industry a 
dependable labor supply and an oppor- 
tunity to become an important part 
of community life. For more infor- 
mation about them, and Tennessee's 
other industrial advantages, write 
today for “Basic Data — Industrial 
Tennessee.” 


Tennessee Industrial 
& Agricultural 
Development Comm. 
A-10 Cordell Hull Bidg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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. . . husbands make the 
purchases if they can get 
away with it...” 


CARS starts on p. 140 


ests his mates; a factory hand who 
buys one can be counted on to “sell” 
a couple more at the plant where he 
works. 
¢ Second-Car Market—Why the Volks- 
wagen is something else again. They're 
cheap, but not so cheap as the Austin 
A-30, British Ford’s Anglia, the French 
Renault, or Nash’s Metropolitan. Cer- 
tainly they are novel. One reason Amer- 
icans buy foreign cars at all is that they 
don’t go out of style in two years like 
a U.S. model. “Easy to drive” is an- 
other comment—“people are fed up 
with the big barges coming out of De- 
troit.” Above all, the Volkswagen is 
simple and reliable. 

VW boosters say their car is great for 
crrand-running, parking, and “just the 
thing for the wife to run around town 
in.” The only problem there is that 
wives generally don’t like VW’s prole- 
tarian look, and husbands, by and large, 
make the purchases if they can get away 
with it. 

Two-car suburbia is where Volks- 
wagen has made its biggest inroads (sur- 
prisingly, 54% of last year’s sales were 
west of the Mississippi). It is this mar- 
ket that the British have dreamed of 
since the war. Writing mn The Motor, 
Britain’s bible of automobiledom, one 
observer remarks that the ‘American 
multicar family presents potentially one 
of the richest export markets in the 
world.” 
¢ Competition Coming—Britons could 
use that market now. The balance of 
pavments deficit is troublesome, and 
Australia, Britain’s largest auto cus- 
tomer, has just decreed heavy import 
cuts. But British auto shipments to the 
U.S. in January and February were 
down to 3,900, compared to 4,600 in 
the same period of 1954. 

Britons will probably do better as 
the vear wears on. British Motor Corp. 
(Austin, Morris, MG) has retrenched 
some of its U.S. operation; its Austin 
sedan has been losing ground fast. But 
through the flashy new Austin-Healey 
sports car (which jumped from 231 reg- 
istration in 1953 to 2,003 last vear); 
the dollar-earning deal with Nash; and 
continuing sales of the MG, British 
Motors is very much in the running. 

Rootes Motors’ Hillman Husky is a 
new, neat miniature of the U.S. all- 
metal station wagon—and some dealers 
report they have more orders than cars. 
British Ford, after a disappointing year 
in 1954, is expected to sell better. The 
Jaguar, sedan and sports car, is doing 
well around the country. Over-all, pure 
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sports cars, in a slump last year at this 
time, are perking up. The big expep. 
sive stuff—Rolls-Rovce and Bentley 
sell few and far between, but then the 
alwavs have. , 
e Pinch—Even in field of luxun 
cars and sports models, Britons are be 
ginning to feel the German presence, 
Germanv’s Porsche the Mercedes. 
Benz both showed increases in the face 
of last vear’s over decline in foreign 
car sales, up 588 and 437 respectiveh 
They are new an ovel, of course 
Ihe latest sports the Mercedes 
SL 190, is expected to give Jaguar and 
Austin-Healev a ru their money, 
Foreign car specialists find that U.S, 
sports cars—like the hevrolet Corvette 
and Ford’s Thunderbird (though it’s 
not strictly a sports may have cost 
them a few sales. But in the end the 


























































believe U.S. sport irs can only jin. 
crease the market for imports. 
All hands agree there is a growing 


market for luxury sports models, 
Cadillac’s brash (and blasphemous, to 
foreign car fans) announcement that its 
new El Dorado Brougham (BW —Apr.2 
’55,p52) at $8,500 would make people 
“forget Rolls-Rove« is an example, 
though more likely GM wants people 


to forget the upcoming Lincoln-Conti- 
nental (BW —Mav15’54,p27). Sports. 
car clubs are springing up throughout 
the country; there were six in northem 
California three vears ago, now there 
are 35. 

e Odds—It’s anvone suess whether 
the small economy cars will ever be- 


come a major factor in the U.S. mar- 
ket. The move to suburbia and to two 
cars, increasingly crowded highways and 
limited parking spac might carry 
Volkswagen to as high as 50,000 an- 
nual sales. And U.S. auto makers might 
take midget cars serioush 

On the other hand, many observers 
—and dealers, too—don’t discount the 
strong possibility of a flash-in-the-pan. 
One dealer told Business WEEK that 
while he was grateful for the Volks- 
wagen tide, he wasn’t about to make 
any investment on the hope that VW 
would be selling 50,000 cars here. 

In Detroit during month when 
710,000 autos were produced, imports 
—a spit in the ocean of U.S. sales— 
aren’t a matter of concern. Auto men 
are telling the story of a Wall Streeter 
who sat next to a General Motors vice- 
president during a luncheon given by 
GM’s president, Harlow Curtice. The 
New Yorker said something to the effect 
that “You people at Cadillac must be 
getting a lot of competition from the 
English Bentley.” While the GM fel- 
low is choked, the Wall Streeter ex- 
plained that “I see m Bentleys on 
Park Avenue than I do Cadillacs.” 

That about sums up the state of the 
foreign car market now. Cadillac sales 
last year were 110,000; Bentley 35. 
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Looking Abroad 


The week’s budget of news about 
U.S. corporations and their business 
overseas. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., expanding 
like wildfire in Latin America and Can- 
ada, may be taking its first step outside 
the Western Hemisphere. Sears has 
teamed up with Waltons, Ltd., an 
Australian department store chain, to 
bid for the shares of Foy & Gibson, 
Ltd.—which operates five stores, three 
of them in Melbourne, with an annual 
sales volume of $20-million. At least 
two other U.S. firms are investigating 
retail possibilities in Australia. 


More business Down Under: Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co.’s Australian sub- 
sidiary opened the nation’s first cata- 
lytic cracking refinery this week outside 
Melbourne. At 25,000 bbl. daily, the 
plant will supply 16% of Australia’s 
oil needs, 20% of its gasoline, and 
save $2-million yearly in exchange. 


New Holland Machine Co., subsid- 
iary of Sperry Corp., has set up an Aus- 
tralian subsidiary; Lunn Laminates, 
New York, joins forces with an Aus- 
tralian company to mold and fabricate 
plastic products. 


Lima, Peru, is the new Latin Amer- 
ican base for printing the International 
Edition of the New York Times. Until 
this week, Latin American-bound Times 
were printed in New York. Now, from 
Lima, they'll be within 10 hours of all 


major distribution points in South 
America. 
A New York exporter, Overseas 


Equipment Corp., says it has made the 
largest single shipment of buses in 
history. All told, 250 buses and 20 extra 
chassis are en route from Baltimore to 
the Saudi Arabian port of Jidda—they 
will be put to work this summer haul- 
ing Moslem pilgrims to and from 
Mecca. Overseas Equipment has con- 
tracted for 750 buses in all, at $6,000 
apiece; International Harvester, Dia- 
mond T Motor Car Co., Ford, Stude- 
baker, and Chrysler made the chassis; 
Wayne Works (Richmond, Ind.) and 
Superior Coach Co. (Lima, Ohio) built 
specially designed bodies. 


Two new licensing deals: Sun Chemi- 
cal Corp. gets into Far East markets 
via a licensing arrangement with 
Tokyo’s Dainippon Printing Ink Mfg. 
Co., which will manufacture the Sun 
line of inks. Houdry Process Corp.’s 
catalyst for high-octane gasoline will be 
available in Europe for the first time 
under an arrangement with West Ger- 
many’s Chemische Werke Huels. 
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On the road a lot? 
Take SoundScriber with you. Dictate your reports, memos, important letters 
while they’re fresh. Slip this handy little disc into an ordinary business envelope, 
drop it down the mail chute to your home office... you’re free! Nine 15-minute 
discs mail for just 3¢ postage. 

And SoundScriber’s so light you can take it anywhere. So versatile you can use it 
any place...train, plane, your car, hotel room...or at home. 


Next trip take it easy. Take SoundScriber, the perfect “traveling secretary.” 
Mail the coupon today. 


actual size 
8 minute 


memo disc 
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DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
Trade Mark 
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i lusives: GO AHEAD 

Some SoundScriber exclusives | cendindies Gn: Qe 00 
@ Lightest All-Purpose Recorder | New Haven 4, Conn. | 
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min.), Mail Chute (15 min.), | [Also send information on SoundScriber Centralized Dictation —_| 
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First U.S. Ghee for India 


If it catches on, butter surplus can be cut... 
Lakes shipping starts . . . lron imports . . . Exports of 
capital goods . . . Lufthansa aloft . . . Fleet St. struck. 


Ghee—500 tons of it—will arrive in 
Bombay, India, next month stamped 
“made in U.S.A.” The shipment 1s a 
trial run to see if surplus butter stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. can be 
trimmed by selling them to India 
(BW —Feb.12'55,p163) in this form of 
clarified butter. The Indian govern- 
ment has bought the shipment from 
the U.S. at nominal prices and will 
auction it to private dealers. If sales go 
well, private trading in larger quantities 
will begin. 

Indian housewives, polled earlier this 
year, say they like U.S. cow ghee as well 
as Indian water buffalo ghee. Now the 
question is: Will they pay enough for 
it to warrant processing it and shipping 
it halfway around the world? 

The butter-ghee affair is just one 
minor headache of the Administration’s 
Foreign Agricultural Surplus Disposal 
program, which is limping toward a 
July deadline. By then, the program 
should have moved $450-million worth 
of surpluses to foreign markets. It now 
looks as if it will miss the mark by at 
least $150-million worth. 

Worse still, administrators of the pro- 
gram fear that it may be interfering 
with ordinary U.S. agricultural sales 
abroad. They are trying to stave off 
Congressional pressure to increase the 
program’s targets from the current $700- 
million to $1.5-billion over a three-vear 
period. They also point out the pro- 
gram is costing the taxpayer a pretty 
penny, since the CCC gets less than 
20% return on its original payments to 
American farmers. 


While the TV cameras were turned 
on the thaw of the great ice floes at 
Niagara Falls last week, things were 
warming up elsewhere on Great Lakes 
waterways. The 6,700-ton Manchester 
Spinner, a British ship, moved up the 
St. Lawrence River to Quebec officially 
opening the 1955 shipping season. 

Great Lakes shipping agents, who 
usually moan about the increasing com- 
petition on the Lakes, are in a happier 
frame of mind. They are expecting the 
biggest season ever, with early east- 
bound cargo space already overbooked. 
That’s in spite of the fact that there 
are 11 more ships this vear—a record 
total of 85—plying the St. Lawrence 
River system from Lake Ports outbound 
to Europe. 

The prosperity also is attested to by 


146 


the fact there are five new lines oper- 
ating this year. The new shippers ap- 
parently were attracted by the U.S. 
decision to participate with Canada in 
building a 27-foot seaway into the 
Lakes. ‘The experience gained now 
with smaller ships will come in handy 
when the “‘big’’ Seaway starts operating 
in late 1959 or 1960. 

The shipping lines’ enthusiasm is 
being matched by shippers in the Mid- 
west who are dipping their toes for trial 
shipments over the Lakes. There’s even 
talk of “export” rates by some Midwest 
railways for cargo destined for ocean 
shipping through Great Lakes ports. 

From 90% to 95% of the trade is 
with Europe. Imports last year in- 
cluded wines, liquors, Scotch whisky, 
wood pulp, ceramic clay and earths, 
autos, and machinery. Outbound ship- 
ments included iron and _ steel prod- 
ucts, lard, hides, machine tools, trucks, 
cars, and auto parts. 


Iron ore imports last year, at 17.7-mil- 
lion tons, were 42% greater than the 
1953 record year. One-third of that 
tonnage came from U.S. Steel’s and 
Bethlehem Steel’s expanding  opera- 
tion in Venezuela. 

How long Venezuela can hold the 
supply lead is a question. Canada 
shipped almost 4-million tons in 1954, 
a 90% increase over the vear before. 
As the Quebec-Labrador mines speed up 
delivery, Canada will probably become 
the prime supplier. 

Peru—another area where U. S. capital 
is developing iron ore—moved up to 
third place, with 2.2-million tons. 
Chile, the largest supplier in 1953, 
dropped to fourth with 1.8-million tons 
of ore, while Sweden fell from second 
to fifth rank as a supplier. Little Liberia, 
where Republic Steel Corp. operates 
mines, sent 857,000 tons to the U.S. 


Last year wasn’t any better for U.S. 
capital goods exports than it was for 
American exports generally, which fell 
from the 1953 postwar peak. The total 
for all categories, including electrical 
goods, was +.6% less than in 1953. 

There was one significant optimistic 
development, reports the Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute: Latin Amer- 
ica emerged as the principal market 
for U.S. capital goods, despite indus- 





trial underdevelopment and _ scrious 
dollar shortages. 

“It behooves capital goods manufac. 
turers who have not heretofore con. 
centrated on Latin America to consider 
seriously the long-range export poten. 
tialities of the region,” the MAPI Bul 
letin says. 

While things looked promising in 
Latin America, they didn’t turn out so 
well in Canada, where purchases of 
U.S. machinery were off $90-million 
from the $887.4-million 1953 total, 

Over-all, the sharpest decline in par. 
ticular export lines was registered in 


metalworking machinery; textile, sew- 
ing, shoe machinery, and printing and 
bookbinding machinery registered 


healthy increases. Office machines also 
were up 4.4%, and scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus rose 10.6%. 


British pilots and American Convair 
planes got Lufthansa, West Germany's 
airline, off the runway on schedule last 
week (BW —Oct.23'54,p140). German 
pilots now in training will be taking 
over shortly. International flights to 
Paris, Madrid, and London begin May 
15, and Super Constellations go into 
service over the North Atlantic June 1. 


London’s newspaper readers, waiting 
anxiously for news from 10 Downing 
St. this week (page 151), were feeling 
pretty frustrated. A strike of the Com- 
munist-dominated maintenance employ- 
ees union closed London’s 10 big 
dailies. 

London’s Daily Worker, the Com- 
munist party organ, hoped to cash in on 
this frustration. The Worker had set- 
tled with the union and figured the 
shutdown of newspapers would tum 
some of the Fleet Street’s 20-million 
circulation its way. The British part) 
paper has been having tough sledding 
lately. Its circulation has fallen to 
70,000 from 170,000 only a vear ago. 

But the Communists reckoned with- 
out Robert Willis, the rough, tough 
North Country leader of the London 
Typographical Society, the compositors 
union. Recently the Worker had an- 
tagonized Willis by firing an LTS mem- 
ber and replacing him with a _party- 
liner. Furthermore, Willis guessed the 
maintenance workers’ strike was as much 
politics as wage demands 

So when the Communist-line union 
closed the Big 10, Willis pulled his men 
off the Worker’s linotypes. A tough 
bargainer and the scourge of London’s 
Newspaper Proprietors Assn., Willis 
says he’s living up to the 100-year-old 
militant tradition of his union. And 
he’s not going to stand for the Worker 
pulling off any jiggery-pokery 
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.. thats the secret of successful business, 


























Canadian International Trade Fair 


YOUR GATEWAY T0 WORLD TRADE 


See what the world has to offer in the way of new products—new ideas— 
new manufacturing techniques. 

In Toronto, at the 1955 Trade Fair, you can meet manufacturers from many 
countries and discuss personally your needs. In a single day, you can com- 
pare the products of a dozen different suppliers, whether for your own use 
or re-sale. Every business man—employer or employee—is invited to attend 
the Trade Fair. 

Address requests for information and accommodation to your nearest 


Canadian Government Trade Office or The Administrator, Canadian 
International Trade Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto. 


Sth Annual 





TORONTO 
CANADA 
MAY 30th 
to 
JUNE 10th 








OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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A Dubious Look at Trade Goals 


A' rHE END of World War II, 
most U.S. economists and 
most U.S. businessmen with a 
stake in foreign trade were pretty 
well sold on the trade liberalization 
philosophy laid out at the Bretton 
Wow": Conference. They went 
along with the official Washington 
view that the U.S. could reestab- 
lish a worldwide trading system if 
it (1) gradually lowered its own 
trade barriers; and (2) persuaded 
the other big trading nations to 
live by the Bretton Woods princi- 
ples, once a five-year transition 
period had passed. 

As things turned out, rebuilding 
world trade has proved to be a 
tougher job than anyone expected 
back in 1945. There has already 
been a transition period of 10 years, 
during which the U.S. has poured 
out many billions in foreign aid. 
The goal is still far off—so far that 
many economists and businessmen 
have had second thoughts about 
the Bretton Woods aims. These 
men now question whether the 
goal can be reached—tregardless of 
how big a contribution the U.S. 
makes by way of tariff cutting. 
They have begun to wonder if 
we shouldn't take an entirely new 
tack in our foreign economic policy. 


Gipoveesene of this view, as well 
as hidebound protectionists, are 
finding ammunition in a new book 
by election-dopester Samuel Lubell 
—The Revolution in World Trade 
(Harper). Lubell has been a long- 
time colleague of Bernard M. 
Baruch, who writes a_ laudatory 
foreword. 

This school of thought has be- 
gun to show itself openly just as 
the Eisenhower Administration is 
battling in Congress (BW—Apr. 
2’55,p29) to get the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act renewed for 
three vears and to get legislative 
approval for the recently revised 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). This is an effort 
to commit the U.S. once more to 
the Bretton Woods goal. 

Whatever the outcome of this 
battle, you are sure to run more 
and more frequently into the kind 
of views Lubell expresses. For the 
plain fact is that the tariff issue in 
this country is no longer being 
fought on the old lines of free 
trade versus protection. Indeed, in 


the profusion of arguments from 
both sides it’s hard to find any 
solid base of economic philosophy 
or, apart from the old-line pro- 
tectionists, any consistent position. 


Wi LuBELt does pretty ef- 
fectively is to demolish any 
notion that the world can return 
to the free-wheeling trading system 
of the 19th Century. As he puts 
it, “The simple truth is that no 
people in the world today is pre- 
pared to live by free, unrestricted 
competition. . . . The policies of 
most countries have become an 
uneasy—and often unholy—mix- 
ture of free market economics and 
government intervention, of at- 
tempts to expand trade with one 
hand and to dig for self-sufficiency 
with the other.” 

Since World War II, Lubell 
rightly points out, U.S. policy 
makers have striven to reestablish 
“a single all-embracing trading sys- 
tem.’” But what has actually hap- 
pened is that “the currents of 
events have tended to divide the 
trading world into a number of 
separate trade-currency blocs.” 


Js THE FACE of this situation, Lu- 
bell maintains that even a 
drastic reduction in U.S. tariffs 
would do nothing to knit the free 
world together economically. It’s 
a snare and a delusion to argue that 
tariff-cutting means anything in 
today’s world. 

What he advocates is a “‘real- 
istic” program through which “all 
aspects of foreign policy—amilitary, 
political, diplomatic, and economic 
—are woven into one thought- 
through whole.” 

Lubell includes a_ tariff truce 
with U.S. duties kept at present 
levels, currency convertibility, more 
foreign investment, and measures 
to keep the U.S. economy in high 
gear. 

But Lubell’s argument has so 
many gaps—the relationship be- 
tween freer trade and convertibility, 
for example—that his program isn’t 
very convincing. For lack of an 
economic base, he falls back on his 
own special mixture of political 


and economic expedients. And 


these, incidentally, are expedients 
that appeal far more to the oppo- 
nents of Eisenhower's trade policy 
than its supporters. 

















LUKENS HELPS YOU 
GET OUT FROM UNDER 


Lukens backs up qualified builders 
to help you get economical, effi- 
cient equipment. We make it a 
point to work closely and indi- 
vidually with builders, whether the 
problem is materials selection or 
special considerations of fabrica- 
tion and design. We believe our 
position as the world’s leading 
producer of specialty steel plate 
and plate products enables us to 
make a valuable contribution in 
this way. 

if heads are needed, Lukens pio- 
neered in head-forming techniques 
and today furnishes the widest 
range of styles and sizes available. 
We work with builders in selecting 
the most efficient head styles for 
your special needs. This might 
mean heavy heads to withstand 
high pressure service; extra-large 
heads to help effect production 
economies. 

Builders look to us for other 
plate specialties, too. We furnish 
economical clad steels, special car- 
bon and alloy steels, the widest 
and heaviest plates available and 
money-saving steel plate shapes 
components. By working in close 
cooperation with qualified equip- 
ment builders, we help in applying 
any or all of these to give you 
increased production efficiency. 
If you would like to know more 
about cost cutting through equip- 
ment modernization, outline your 
problem to Manager, Marketing 
Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 
‘i i 






Is it hanging over 
the sales manager? 
























How big a threat is obsolete equipment? Ask the sales 
manager. His selling price mirrors manufacturing 
costs. And when that price or product quality isn’t 
in line, he can’t win. 

Let competition get a little stiff, and super- 
annuated equipment won’t support the selling 
job. Trying to make do with outmoded 
production units may seem like smart economy 
—but lost sales can soon make such 
equipment the costliest you own. 

Before you are faced with such a situation, 
why not call in qualified equipment builders 
and find out what you can do now to help avoid 
it? They are specialists, understand your needs, 
and will offer your engineers and consultants a 
wide background of useful knowledge and 
resources. Careful investigations can show where 
new capital investment will yield an attractive rate of 
return and profitable increased sales. 



























Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + CARBON, ALLOY & 

















CLAD STEELS + HEADS + PLATE SHAPES + FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 
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diversified industry with... 
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DUTIFUL DETERGENTS! 
household cleaning task conta 
tial phosphate compounds produ 
leading soap makers by FM(¢ 
vaco Mineral Products Divisic 
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FIBERS OF FASHION, woven into 
colorful synthetic and cotton fabrics, 
depend on caustics made for the textile 


industry by FMC’s Westvaco Chlor- 
Alkali Division. 
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A 
These are but a few of the many products made possible 
through the industrial application of basic “Textbook” and 
specialty chemicals produced by FMC’s Westvaco Divisions. 
For the complete story, write for illustrated brochure 
PRA-1054, “PUTTING IDEAS TO WORK?’ 
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PEAK PERFORMANCE of modern 
engines is assured by motor oils contain- 
ing special barium chemical additives 
produced by FMC’s Westvaco Mineral 
Products Division. 














HANDY CELLOPHANE ... water- 
proof adhesives, and many other useful 
products employ as a basic ingredient, 
carbon bi-sulphide produced by FMC’s 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Division. 


PLASTIC CEMENT floors—smooth, 
and hard wearing—are formulated with 
basic magnesium materials processed 
from sea water bitterns by FMC’s 
Westvaco Mineral Products Division. 


ESSENTIAL GLASS containers and 
other industrial glassware require large 
quantities of soda ash, mined and refined 
for glass makers by FMC’s Westvaco 


Chlor-Alkali Division. 


























FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


conrorarion ® 


DIVISIONS : Bolens Products »« Canning Machinery « Florida « John Bean + Mechanical Foundries + Niagara Chemical « Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali + Westvaco Mineral Products + Fairfield Chemical + Becco Chemical + + SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corporation + Simplex 
Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Company + Chicago Pump + Oakes Manufacturing Company + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Company 
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Sir Anthony Eden, Britain’s new Prime Minister, has two urgent 
tasks: 

(1) Lead the Conservative Party to victory in the election that seems 
certain to come late in May. 


(2) Build a diplomatic bridge over the East-West abyss that has been 
created by the Formosa crisis. 


Eden has his diplomatic operation under way now—secret, three-way 
negotiations in Moscow between British, Indian, and Russian diplomats 
(page 25). 

He hopes to duplicate his performance at the Geneva conference on 
Indo-China, where he engineered a compromise peace’ formula. Success 
would: 


¢ Pull the fuse out of the Formosa Strait powderkeg. 


* Relieve the present strain on U.S.-Commonwealth cooperation in 
Southeast Asia. 


¢ Boost Conservative election chances and Eden’s personal prestige. 
Fe EN 


Sir Anthony takes over a confident Conservative Party itching for 
an election. Labor’s continuing confusion, and a rightward swing in local 
elections this week, reinforces the impatience for the poll. 


The election may well be May 26, though the date is still uncertain. 
Some London dopesters predict a Conservative majority of 50 or better. 


The Conservative Party has lived down some of the suspicions—‘“war- 
mongers, determined to end full employment”’—that dogged them in 
the past. Churchill’s effort to get a settlement with the Russians and the 
first genuine economic boom in a generation are election trumps. 


Assuming a May or June election, Chancellor of the Exchequer Butler’s 
budget—due April 19—will be a collection of small, but popular, mercies 
—a penny a pint off the beer duty, larger tax allowances for children. 


If the Conservatives win, though, more drastic monetary and financial 
measures would follow—to head off inflation, restrain consumption and 
investment, and free more resources for export. 


—o— 


The “suicide” of Kao Kang—once boss of Manchuria—symbolizes 
the end of an era in Red China. Look at it against the backdrop of Chinese- 
Soviet relations. 

Kao headed the “Stalin” or “MVD” faction in Chinese Communism. 
Schooled in Moscow, he was a favorite of MVD-Chief Lavrenti Beria. He 
was virtually imposed on Peking as administrator in Manchuria, told to 
act as much in the interests of Moscow as of Peking. 

Kao’s jig was up with Beria’s arrest. He disappeared from public life 
last summer. The October, 1954, agreement between Khrushchev. and Bul- 
ganin and Peking, establishing Mao Tse-tung’s full control in Manchuria, 
sealed his doom. And it confirmed China as a full partner—no longer a 
satellite, or even a junior partner—in world Communism. 
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Moscow and Peking are doubtless going to stick close together in the 
APR. 9. 1955 foreseeable future. But the Manchuria incident harbors a portent: If China q 
‘ g : keeps gaining strength and ambition, its aspiration and those of the 2 
Soviet Union must clash. The liquidation of Kao Kang isn’t the end of 7 

the story. k 


—o— 


U.S. businessmen in Japan are enmeshed in a new tangle of red tape 
following the election victory of Prime Minister Hatoyama. It’s part of 
the trend—the expression of Japan’s new found nationalism, the desire 
to wipe out the traces of U.S. domination. 


The situation may get worse as Japanese-U.S. relations become more 
strained. This week brought more misunderstanding when Secy. of State 
Dulles refused to let Foreign Minister Shigemitsu come to Washington 





(page 136) and wrap up a settlement of current differences. 

Shigemitsu’s trip was important in Tokyo politics. Hatoyama can’t 
deliver on his promises of more “independence” without U.S. help 

Washington is sympathetic, but first wants Japan to take a stronger 
anti-Communist line, including rearmament. 

er ee 

Tax cuts, easy money, and Canada’s second budget deficit in a decade 
is the prescription from Ottawa this week. 

Last year, Canada’s postwar boom faltered a bit—and Finance Min- 
ister Walter Harris wound up with a $148-million deficit, the first since 
1946 (BW—Jan.8’55p86). And while there’s nothing desperately wrong 
with the economy now, unemployment has been unusually high this 
winter. Ottawa decided on pump-priming, and a 1955 deficit of perhaps 
$160-million. 

Income taxes are cut across-the-board; 85% of taxpayers will get a 
12% reduction. Corporation taxes have been shaved, and the 15% excise 
tax on autos cut one-third. : 

The budget is supposed to give Canadian confidence a lift. Harris 
counts on the economy regaining the momentum lost last year, and looks J} 
for a 5% increase in output to ease the effects of tax cuts on Ottawa’s 
revenues. 


That would give Canada a 1955 gross national product of $25.3- 
million. The thought cheers Canadians, but some wonder it it’s not too 
optimistic a figure. 


As if the continuing coffee crisis wasn’t enough, Brazil this week 
| entered upon a time of political trouble. Hectic maneuvering for the fal 
presidential elections has begun, and many outsiders expect the economic 
| situation to go from bad to a little worse. 


Finance Minister Gudin—who hoped to carry through an anti-infla- 
tion. program (BW—Jan.22’55,p108)—has offered his resignation; a; 
| ently most of Pres.,Cafe’s cabinet followed suit. The resignation seemed 
to be the result of a deal cooked up by Cafe and Sao Paulo’s powerful 
governor, Janio Quadros. 


Whatever the political implications, it’s doubtful that Brazil will! 
PAGE 152 get the kind of leadership—and financial medicine—it needs this year. 
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What happened to the arc? 


The answer is simple: there isn’t any! But the question 
is a natural. Anyone who knows anything about electricity 
would hesitate to “pull the switch”—even for testing— 
on a few hundred amperes with the door of the switch box 
open. Unless, as in the case above, it’s a BullDog Vacu- 
Break® Safety Switch! 


This Vacu-Break principle of controlling the arc is an 
exclusive BullDog feature. And it means more than safety, 
too! The unit automatically smothers the arc before it 
can burn or pit contacts. No maintenance is required. A 
lifetime of dependable service is assured. 


A talk with your nearby distributor or BullDog field 
engineer will reveal the many engineering advantages and 
high quality of other BullDog products, too—from cus- 
tom-built electrical distribution systems to push-button- 
controlled circuit breakers. Whether you use, sell or 
install electrical systems, you’ll find it wise to standardize 


on BullDog! 


Write BullDog Electric Products Company, Detroit 32, 
Mich. Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Co. (Canada) , 
Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. @BEPCO 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 










What Happened in March 
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Data: Standard & Poor's Corp.; New York Stock Exchange. 
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Shifting Patterns in the 1955 Bull Market 


The chart above presents a new pat- 
tern in the upward move of the bull 
market that started back in September, 
1953. From that date until the end 
of last year, stock prices generally moved 
upward attended by an upswing in 
trading activity. There were a few ex- 
ceptions to this pattern, but for the 
most part when the bull market was 
strongest, volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange was heaviest. 

This tandem ascent was generally re- 
garded by market observers as a sign 
of strength at the time. And it was 
especially marked in the burgeoning 
market of last November and Decem- 
ber, when Standard & Poor’s daily in- 
dex of 50 industrial stocks racked up 
its biggest gain point-wise on record 
for a two-month period. In November, 
six of the eight days of heaviest trad- 
ing came when the averages were mov- 
ing upward. And in December the 
pattern was even more pronounced, 
with nine of the 10 heaviest trading 
days coming on the uptick. 
¢ New Pattern—The mold set through- 
out that 15 months was smashed on 
Jan. 6, 1955, when 5,297,000 shares 


traded—the best daily volume since 
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1939—and the 50 industrials suffered 
their sharpest setback since the out- 
break of the Korean War. That day 
pretty much set the pattern that has 
dominated the bull market in the first 
quarter of this year. 

This first quarter has been character- 
ized by a bull market marking time 
(BW—Mar.26’55,p152). In that period, 
the 50 industrials have gained around 
10 points, just about 25% of the gain 
registered in November-December of 
last year. And the previous 15 months’ 
pattern of increasing volume when 
prices moved up has been reversed, 
starting with January’s turbulent gyra- 
tions, and getting stronger through 
March. In January, four of the 10 days 
of heaviest trading saw the averages 
off; in February only three of 10 days 
of largest volume came when averages 
were off. But when volume and prices 
were moving up together, gains were 
slim in both cases. 
¢ The Clincher—March provides the 
clincher. As the chart shows, the three 
peak trading days all coincided with 
slumping stock prices. And, with but 
one exception throughout the month, 
when the market rallied, volume was 


declining. March volume was the best 
for the month in 25 years—but the 50 
industrials wound up with a net loss 
on the month of 1.9 points 

While the old pattern of rising stock 
prices and rising volume was generally 
regarded as a sign of health, bullish 
traders and investors have refused to 
accept the new one as a sign of weak- 
ness. While they grant the market is 
taking a “breathing spell” they aren't 
ready to consider its recent movements 
as a mark of vulnerability 

If Streeters aren’t paying any atten- 
tion to new patterns in trading and 
prices, they are watching other areas 
closely. One of these is the Far East. 
Another factor setting ulcers afire is the 
labor situation in the automobile indus- 
try. Some Streeters feel investors are 
laying off shares of General Motors, and 
smaller manufacturers, until the guaran- 
teed annual wage knot is unsnarled. 
¢ Worries—There are two other things 
worrying Wall Street: 

e Will the rediscount rate be 
hiked, or will other measures be taken 
by the Federal Reserve to tighten 
money? This week’s rise in commercial 
paper rates (page 50) and the Treasury 
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pill rate has reminded Streeters that Indeed, the level and importance of 
the Fed has adopted an attitude of speculation is becoming the subject of 
“inactive squeeze.” lively arguments in Wall Street, with 
e There’s a chance that the divi- cynics holding that the gyrating antics 
dend relief measure voted last year will of Hupp, Foster Wheeler, Bath Iron 
be repealed. G. Keith Funston, presi- Works, and others indicate the end of 
dent of the New York Stock E xchange, the current leg of the bull market—at 
has warned exchange members of this least for a time. Their more bullish 
(page 156). counterparts, however, write off this 
While volume last month was at a activity as a minor, though over-publi- 
25-year top, the market trading leaders _cized, segment of the market, and figure 
increasingly are becoming the specu- the market will soon have got its 
§ lative favorites of the in-and-outers. wind back for another upward push. 
k Market: 1 S 
The Stock Market: 1955 Box Score to Date 
1955 Change 
1954 1955 Range Recent Max. Gain 
Stock Group Close High Low Level Gain Now 
Agricultural machinery............ 175.3 182.5 173.8 175.8 4.1% 0.3% 
Aircraft manufacturing............ 550.8 629.3 531.3 557.0 14,3 1.4 
" MME. 5. ccabcdiddacssaeaed 532.7 597.9 502.3 586.9 12.2 10.2 
NM 6 5: s bdaenicaslncasone ves 664.0 796.4 645.2 793.8 19.9 19.5 
’ SOMERS. crccesccascevessas 140.6 152.6 143.0 143.4 8.5 2.0 
I... 5 anani diotesvene 331.9 345.7 329.6 329.7 42 =: 
SE cv cnacactpstacsaet yen 229.1 242.7. 227.7 242.7 5.9 5.9 
EME. 5 oc scccsecdccecace i 163.3 180.6 166.8 170.0 10.6 4.1 
Building materials................ 283.8 299.2 276.9 286.6 5.4 1.0 
Carpets and rugs...........000005 119.4 130.0 119.4 122.4 8.9 2.5 
a a ey 375.1 382.4 358.7 375.9 1.9 0.2 
Coal—bituminous................% 542.9 571.8 523.3 555.8 5.3 2.4 
EES IER eae ae 153.6 151.4 146.4 149.6 {ef “=26 
Containers—glass..............4.. 164.1 177.2 164.5 172.0 8.0 4.8 
Containers—metal.............0.. 148.6 144.9 137.9 138.8 $$ <64 
ci iwntentdonas auras 236.3 260.8 230.4 260.8 10.4 10.4 
Department stores............5.06 331.2 340.5 323.4 339.9 2.8 2.6 
NE sc actal Kaas houitine 472.7 470.2 437.1 437.1 25.  =—434 
SMAI, . «sis ccccecs saves 197.5 222.5 193.9 222.5 12.7 12.7 
Drugs—proprietary and cosmetics. . 227.8 243.1 220.7 233.8 6.7 2.6 
Electrical equipment.............. 329.5 378.1 344.6 350.6 14.7 6.4 
’ RE Sa a 598.1 585.7 549.3 565.0 =—2.2 <8.5 
Finance companies................ 256.8 268.2 253.9 262.9 4.4 2.4 
DUMMMMM Ghaing, . 6. ...6<.06000 127.8 131.4 124.7 124.7 28 2.4 
Food...... sa A Ree ieee 204.0 209.9 202.0 206.4 2.9 1.2 
t eS a ee 366.3 369.8 343.9 344.0 ae 
0 Gild mining, U.S................. 75.7 75.2 69.3 70 1 -0.7 -7.4 
I re ae ee 104.2 116.5 104.2 111.9 11.8 7.4 
ER: 166.7 202.8 172.7 202.8 21.7 21.7 
- Machine tools..............se0eee 327.8 365.8 324.1 343.2 11.6 4.7 
. 
. NT ce cs atsscece 264.9 290.3. 259.7 290.3 9.6 9.6 
Mail order, general ehaian... 328.7 354.0 324.4 341.0 Pr 3.7 
Metal fabricating..............04. 314.6 341.7 307.6 330.3 8.6 5.0 
) Mining and smelting. ............. 174.5 199.5 175.4 192.7 14.3 10.4 
Rs cos a sane ateelcend ees 251.8 257.7 242.8 243.1 2.3 —3.5 
) EE en, ee ores 269.9 294.5 275.1 285.6 9.1 5.8 
Office and business equipment ee 4 468.4 530.2 462.1 530.2 13.2 13.2 
Oil—crude producers.............. 930.2 937.8 902.0 913.0 —4.3 —6.9 
Oil—integrated companies......... 415.3 437.8 409.7 431.8 5.4 4.0 
eee 1175.2 1228.3 1130.3 1219.4 4.5 3.8 
Printing and publishing............ 173.7 183.4 172.1 172.4 5.6 08 
Radio—TV & Electronics.......... 411.0 458.9 405.3 437.4 11.7 6.4 
EERE ae 228.6 245.5 219.5 237.7 7.4 4.0 
Railroad equipment............... 135.8 150.2 133.1 150.2 10.6 10.6 
SES hr uiksc chndeaetnt chess 616.6 679.7 627.8 649.0 10.2 5.3 
fk d5 cena iessinws 141.9 152.0 141.9 147.0 3 3.6 
MEE. so vicsicaeechee a 301.2 278.7 289.2 ,) oa 
ae at: 122.7. 116.1 119.7 $.1 5.5 
ES ee 343.8 387.1 341.8 379.5 12.6 10.4 
Si scisdgcacecencenas sso ee 111.4 102.7 111.4 7.1 24 
Textiles—rayon, acetate yarn....... 362.3 360.1 330.1 350.2 —0.6 -—3.3 
Textiles—weavers......... ae = 285.2 265.9 265.9 $4... ~36 
Tires and rubber goods...... Manne 879.7 938.6 856.0 916.0 6.7 4.1 
ere ae ae 82.8 79.0 80.2 =~0.4 ~3.5 
Utilities—holding companies, coecce 2ee04 306.0 284.4 299.8 8.0 5.8 
U rating companies...... 167.6 177.2 167.8 173.5 5.7 3.5 
Vegetable oil... . . ket Loseccaves ee 250.6 231.8 231.8 ={.5 <8.9 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Weekly Stock Price Indexes (1935-39 = 100). 
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of course 
you trust 
your employees, 
but---- 


Sooner or later every business- 
man’s experience teaches him to be- 
ware of confidence that is little more 
than hope...to buttress credibility 
with solid assurance whenever pos- 
sible. 


It’s fine, and indeed essential, for 
a businessman to have faith in the 
integrity of his employees. But the 
prudent employer doesn’t stop there. 
He takes the additional precaution of 
carrying an appropriate amount of 
Honesty Insurance and thereby ac- 
quires the comfort of knowing—not 
just hoping—that unanticipated dis- 
honesty on the part of one or more of 
his employees will not cripple or 
wreck his business. 


If your firm is without this protec- 
tion, or if your Honesty Insurance has 
not been thoroughly reviewed within 
the past few years, we urge you to 
consult the F«D representative in 
your community. He will be glad to 
discuss your Honesty Insurance needs 
with you, in complete confidence and 
without obligation. You can rely on 
his recommendations because he rep- 
resents a company which specializes 
in protecting employers against em- 
bezzlement loss. 


We also invite you to write for our 
free booklet, “Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises,’’ which 
describes some of the preventive 
measures employers can take to 
reduce the risk of embezzlement. 


For the booklet, or the name of 
the F«D representative nearest you, 
simply write (on your business letter- 
head, please) to Department G. 











Fipenirry 


Anb Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


World’s Leading 
Underwriter of 
Honesty Insurance 
AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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20 H.P. DIESEL 
with 
3 speed sliding gear 
transmission 
drives new core drill 


Complete Power Drives 
Engineered to meet your 
special requirements 


Sheppard welcomes spe- 
cial power applications 

. will work with you 
to engineer a complete 
power plant including 
drive or other special 
equipment. Write today. 


in the limited space available. 





SHEPPARD DIESELS 
HANOVER, PA. 


Sheppard Model 17 is supplied 
as a complete power package... 


to drive this new Sprague and 
Henwood #30 extra deep capacity 
core drill. This is another example 
of Sheppard engineers working 
closely with customers to provide 
the answer to special power prob- 
lems. The compact design of the 
Model 17, which measures only 
33” long, 30” high and 21” wide, 
made it relatively easy to provide 
the operating economy and de- 
pendability of Diesel power 




















“Great System—Gets everybody in by ten o'clock” 


Keep the coffee-break in your control 


You could control the ‘“‘coffee-break” this 
way—but fortunately, there’s a much better 
method available. 

Rudd-Melikian, Inc. can provide complete con- 
trol of the “‘coffee-break” at no cost to manage- 
ment. R-M dispensers—completely automatic 
—serve delicious, hot Kwik-Kafé coffee, cold 
Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Minute Maid orange 
juice or soft drinks. “Coffee-break” time is 
reduced to a minimum and workers remain in 
their own work area. Service is supplied by your 
local factory-trained R-M distributor. 


{: RUDD-MELIKIAN, 


Creators of 


INC. 


an Industry 
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l 
! 
! 
! 
; (_] Please send me full details about securing | 
| 
l 
lc 
| 


Remember—you don’t have complete control 
unless you have Kwik-Kafé. Clip the coupon— 
write us today! 


GSS eee aes 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1949 N. Howard St., | 
Phila. 22, Pa. | 
Gentlemen: | 
[] Please show me how to control the 

“coffee-break” with R-M dispensers. 
Booklet BD4 


a profitable Rudd-Melikian franchise. | 
Name Firm 
m= ; 


Zone___ State 


































Wall St. Talks 


... about what rumor 
do to stocks .. . bank merge, 
and “duplicate accounts” . , 
quips at Fulbright quiz. 


The wild gyrations of various stocks 
whirled in the winds of unconfirmej 
rumors, has upset plenty of brokers, A; 
one smart Streeter puts it, “A couple 
of crazy-drunk drivers can kill a lot of 
innocents.” 


Gossip has it that many big “du. 
plicate accounts” were involved in last 
week’s National City-First Nationa 
merger. Indeed, some Streeters think 
a lot of the sharp rise in the stock of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. last week (from 
$287 bid to $315 bid) was due to hopes 
that the Morgan bank would gather in 
many prominent ex-clients of First 
National. 


Fulbright hearing quips that Streeter 
like to repeat: By Bernard Baruch: “T’ye 
never known an amateur to make any 
money speculating in the market.” By 
the Street’s Ferdinand Eberstadt: “Ex. 
cuse me, senator, but there ain’t no such 
thing as a good tip.” 


Market letter gleanings: “Traders in 
atomic shares . . . are dealing in psy- 
chology and ‘maybe facts’ rather than 
‘established facts.’ Probably that’s what 
makes it so much fun. A bird in the 
bush always seems to be worth more 
than a bird in the hand—in the stock 
market.” (W E. Hutton & Co.) 
“Perhaps it’s spring that induces an 
unaccustomed lethargy in trading. In 
any event, the stock market seems to 
have succumbed to that tired feeling.” 
(Hornblower & Weeks). 


Now Walter Winchell is “tipping” 
the metal traders. His first dope in 
that commodity field was on the nose. 

Last Sunday night Winchell said the 
price of zinc was going up. Two days 
later the trade obliged, pushing the 
price of zinc up 4¢ a Tb to 12¢. 


A lot of worried Streeters see danger 
ahead for the relief from double taxa- 
tion of dividends that Congress granted 
last year. One worrier: G. Keith Fun- 
ston, Big Board president. He wams 
that “renewed efforts will be made in 
the near future—probably originating 
in the Senate—to repeal both of the 
$100 dividend exclusion and the 4% 
dividend credit.” He advises members 
to muster the letter- writing strength of 
their clients to “reconvince Congress” 
that dividend tax relief is most neces 
sary. 
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Production of liquid hydro- 


carbons reached a new high of 


128,516 barrels daily. Ar- 
rangements were made to buy 
assets of American Republics 
Corp. which include valuable 
producing and undeveloped 
properties. 








The SINCLAIR Siory for 1954 





New highs were established in the volume of 


crude oil and refined products transported by 
pipe line—an increase of about 14% over 


1953. Map shows crude and products sys- 


tems—wholly or partly owned. 





STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 




















1954 1953 
_Gross Operating Income $1,021,461.419 $935,465,453 
Costs and Expenses 914,362.559 | 841,743,548 
Operating Income $ 107,098,860 | $ 93,721,905 
Other Income 6,953,825 7,010,285 
Other Deductions 10,679,429 10,671,184 
$ 103,373,256 | $ 90,061,006 
Provision for U. S. 

Federal Taxes on Income 28,750.000 22.000,000 
Net Income $ 74.623 256 |$ 68.061,006 

Net Income per share $6.04 $5.53 














The Company’s consolidated gross operating 
income passed, for the first time, the billion 
dollar mark, amounting to $1,021,461,419 or 
an increase of 9.2 per cent over 1953—a 
result of “‘balanced progress.” 
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SOMONE LE ETD UNREE Dig w t,- 


Plant additions and operations gen- 
erally were directed toward up- 
grading product yield and quality. 
New facilities improved substan- 
tially the power of Sinclair gasolines. 


Net income increased about 10 per 
cent compared with 1953—excluding 
a profit of $16,957,089 derived from 
the sale of Sinclair’s stock interest in 
Pioneer Natural Gas Company. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


Details are included in the 


1954 Annual Report. 
Copies are available upon request. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 6OO FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 



















In Autos: The Big Show Starts 


@ UAW opens contract talks with General Motors; 


Ford will follow next week. 


@ The union has a list of sweeping demands—on 


wages, pensions, insurance, hiring, length of contract. 


@ But the issue that means most to both sides is 


the guaranteed annual wage. 


This Thursday, about three dozen 
men, bulging brief cases in hand, walked 
into a large room on the fifth floor of 
the General Motors Building in Detroit. 
There they lined up on opposite sides 


of a long table, and opened 1955’s 


most important labor bargaining. 

The negotiators represented General 
Motors—with Vice-Pres. Harry M. An- 
derson heading the team—and the 
United Auto Workers (CIO), with 
Vice-Pres. John W. Livingston as chief 
spokesman. The auto industry bargain- 
ing—which could result in sweeping con- 
tract changes throughout all industry 
—will become a two-ring affair next 
week when a second UAW committee 
sits down with Ford executives. Amer- 
ican Motors Corp. also starts bargaining 
with UAW next week. 
¢ Who’s the Target—The fact that the 
auto bargaining began with GM does 
not mean that company will feel the 
brunt of union pressure. As of this 
week, UAW was not committed to 
concentrating on either GM or Ford. 
It appears now that UAW will pick its 
prime target only after preliminary ne- 
gotiations reveal which strategy is more 
promising. The effect of this approach 
is to put equal pressure on the two 
companies. 

Nothing that happened this week— 
or that is likely to happen within the 
next few weeks—could give a clue 
to how receptive or reluctant the com- 
panies are to UAW’s proposals. There 
will be weeks of footwork before real 
battling begins. Each side—as usual— 
hopes another day of argument will 
yield another concession. 
¢ It Takes Time—Any bargaining pack- 
age of the size and scope of UAW’s 
demands on GM has to be settled by 
compromise, and finding the grounds 
for compromise will take time. In an 
arm-waving, jaw-jutting speech to the 
convention last week, Livingston gave 
his impression of the GM men on 
the other side of that long table: “They 
do an excellent job in marshaling all 
of the facts and figures, and make no 
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mistake about it, they're rough and 
they’re tough. They're hard as nails 
at the bargaining table.” 

Livingston and his people have no 
intention of being any softer. He said 
last week: “When considering the 
profits of these giant corporations, I 
see no earthly reason why it should be 
necessary or that we would even be 
called upon to take any backward step. 
. . . There’s always one bright spot in 
going to the table with the officials of 
GM, and that is this: You never have 
to be ashamed to ask them for money. 
That’s for sure.” 
¢ Other Demands—With this confi- 
dence that GM is able to pay, UAW 
has presented the corporation with a 
sizable list of demands, in addition to 
the highly controversial and possibly 
highly expensive guaranteed annual 
wage (page 80). Other demands are: 

Higher wages, obtained both by in- 
crease in the base rate and by changes 
in the escalation and productivity in- 
crease provisions of the present con- 
tract. 

Higher pensions, and changes in 
administration of pensions. 

A health security program, paid by 
the employer and covering both medi- 
cal and surgical care. 

Preferential hiring, according to sen- 
iority, both within companies and 
within industry, of workers laid off. 

A shorter contract than the five-year 
pact, which is just now running out. 

How much, or how little, of these 
demands will be secured by Livingston 
and his negotiators depends in great 
measure on what is finally done about 
the GAW issue. To get its guaranteed 
employment plan, UAW will give up a 
lot. The bargaining area in the other 
demands becomes clear as you examine 
them in detail. 


|. Pensions 


The simple part of UAW’s pension 
demands is to raise retirement income 
to $2.50 per month per year of service 


(it is now $1.75), with a $25 minimum 
for five years of service. For a long. 
time employee this rate, plus socigl 
security, would give a couple about 
$230 a month. 

But any argument over pensions js 
more likely to revolve around two othe 
demands: (1) vesting of pension rights; 
and (2) a union voice in the investment 
of pension funds. 

Although UAW already has about 50 
contracts providing for vesting of pen 
sion rights, it would become a far more 
complex problem in a company the size 
of GM and Ford. The easiest way to 
preserve pension rights for an em 
ployee who leaves one company to work 
at another is a pooled fund, such a 
now is operated for tool and die workers 
in Detroit. But you get into a com 
pletely different area when you start 
talking about pooling GM and Ford 
pension funds. 

UAW is nearly certain to meet resist- 
ance to its demand for a voice in invest- 
ment of pension funds. What the 
union wants is “to insure investment of 
a specified proportion of pension monies 
under proper safeguards in community 
improvements such as housing and 
health facilities.” 

The area of conflict here is easily 
shown by the fact that now neither 
GM nor Ford even tell the union 
where the pension funds are invested. 
Chrysler does give UAW representa 
tives a statement on investments, but 
Chrysler officials are opposed to real es 
tate investments. 


ll. Health Insurance 


Warming up for its bargaining, 
UAW in recent months in Michigan, 
at least, has been taking pot-shots at 
Blue Cross, claiming it does not give 
adequate coverage for employees. It 
wants a company-paid program that will 
cover the cost of all in-patient and 
out-patient hospital and emergency care. 
It yields a bit on surgical care, conced- 
ing that workers should have an option 
for comprehensive coverage on a Ccon- 
tributory basis. As with pensions, it 
wants joint administration. 


lll. Preferential Hiring 


The union is likely to run into other 
strong arguments over preferential hit- 
ing. It wants a multi-plant company 
to give preference in hiring to workers 
laid off from another company plant. 
It wants workers to have the right to 
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“Really does the job” 


That’s what Herman Schenk, owner of the 
recently renovated Rainbow Bar in Jackson, 
Michigan, says about his new Worthington 
packaged air conditioner. 

Keeping the modern Rainbow Bar 10° 
ielow outside temperature is no problem for 
ihis attractive packaged air conditioning unit 
with its million-dollar compressor. 

Owners of restaurants, banks, stores, and 


shops all tell the same story. You'll get the 
same income-boosting results with a depend- 
able, quiet, draft-free Worthington packaged 
air conditioner. 

Write for our fact-filled booklet. Better 
still, see your local Worthington dealer. 
Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Section 


A.5.15-W, Harrison, New Jersey. 
A.5.15 
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Climate Engineers to Industry, Business and the Home 
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More than 500 light manufac- 
turing plants have moved into / 
Florida's DadeCounty duringthe § 
past five years. This industrial § 
force is producing for world-wide, 
national, and local consumption / 
—in a playland paradise! : 
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Success of these companies— 
and more to come—is largely 
due to Greater Miami's un- 
limited labor pool, billion-dollar- | ~ 
plus South Florida market, ex- 7 
cellent transportation facilities, 
strategic hemispheric location, 

one of the most progressive 
, power programs in the South we 
"and pleasant, uncrowded liv - 
~\ ingconditions for personnel. 
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Investigate the opportunity — ps 
for your business! © : 
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Dept. 1-£, Miami 31, Fla. 


Please send me free “Greater Miami 
industrial Development Fact File” 
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move with a plant and retain seniority. 
So far, so good. But UAW also wants 
area and industry preference, so that if 
Chrysler in Detroit, for example, had 
to lay off workers those men would have 
first crack at jobs available at Ford in 
Dearborn. That gets into another sort 
of “pooled” atmosphere that the auto 
companies may find difficult to accept. 


IV. Length of Contract 


The duration of contracts is a bar- 
gaining point of prime importance. 
GM, in particular, feels its five-year 
contract has been the key to labor peace 
and wants it continued. UAW says that 
if the new contract includes escalation 
and improvement factor clauses it will 
sign for as long as two years. Otherwise, 
it wants a one-year contract. 

UAW’s reasoning is that when it en- 
tered into the five-year deal in 1950 
it had a vear of pension plan experience 
behind it and could afford a long-term 
pact. Now, it says, automation has in- 
jected an unpredictable element into 
labor relations and it doesn’t want to 
be tied to a long-term contract. And, 
of course, there is GAW;; if won, a year 
or so of experience would be needed 
before anyone could get a clear picture 
of its future development. 

Actually, you could make a case that 
it would be to the companies’ advan- 
tage to sign a short-term contract that 
included GAW-—especially since Detroit 
believes that auto sales and production 
will continue satisfactory for the rest 
of this year (thus keeping GAW expense 
at a minimum) but that they may 
slide in 1956. However, there is con- 
siderable feeling that the companies 
might agree to some form of GAW in 
return for another five-year agreement. 
¢ Reuther’s Stand—The length of the 
contract issue assumes added stature be- 
cause Walter Reuther, UAW presi- 
dent, has been as nearly insistent on 
a short-term deal as he has been on 
GAW. There is strong feeling in De- 
troit that Reuther has committed him- 
self so far to GAW that he cannot back 
down. He is not out on a limb that 
far on length of contract, although he 
has made a short-term pact so much 
a part of the union’s determination to 
keep a check-rein on automation that 
he will need a major bargaining victory 
to explain any backing down. 

UAW has other, detailed demands, 
but many—such as continuation of pen- 
sion and health rights during a layoff 

—are pinned directly on the obtaining of 
an annual wage. So, in final analysis, 
the discussions that started this week 
in the GM building have to focus on 
GAW. To avoid GAW, the company 
might offer the union gains it never 
even dared ask; to win it, UAW might 
forego things the company didn’t think 
it had a chance of avoiding. 





Union Persuades Mill 
Not to Move South 


Early this year, Kenosha Full Fash 
ioned Mills, Inc., announced that 
would move its operations from Kep. 
osha, Wis., into the South, to meg 
lower-cost competition. The announge 
ment set off a flurry of union and ciyj 
efforts to prevent the move. 

Last week, the company and the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work. 
ers (AFL) signed an agreement provid 
ing for expanded production in the Kep. 
osha mill. To get it, the union made 
“slight concessions” in wage rates, a¢ 
cording to the company, in return for 
a company promise to operate on 4 
48-hour basis, with eight hours at over. 
time premium paj If the company 
should return to a 40-hour weck, Wages 
will revert to former higher rates. 

The union advised workers that they 
will receive “somewhat” more for the 
longer work week (including overtime 
pay) than for the 40-hour week, and 
that by accepting the adjustment they 
will help the company meet compet: 
tion—and stay in Kenosha. 

This will result from increased pro 
duction, allowing the company to spread 


its overhead costs over more units, 
compan\ and union agree. Output 
dropped after the January announce. 


ment of plans to move South, from a 
1954 level of 3,200 to 3,500 doz. pairs 
a week to 1,600 doz. In part, this 
drop was due to skilled knitters leaving 
the mill for jobs opening up in Amer- 
can Motors Corp.’s Kenosha plant. Em- 
ployment is now down to 150. Man 
agement hopes to build it back up to 
300 and to boost output to 5,000 doz. 
pairs a week under the new agreement 





Handling Wage-Hour 


Stuart Rothman, solicitor in_ the 
Dept. of Labor, last week was ap 
pointed by Secy. of Labor James P 
Mitchell to double in brass: He will 
handle administrative work under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and Walsh- 
Healey Act, pending confirmation of 
a new Wage-Hour Administrator. 
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In Each Tr 


Up To 354 
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Fruehauf Volume;Van 


More Freight 




























































































ANYBODY WITH A PRODUCT TO HAUL can in- 
crease the profits in his business by the simple 
expedient of reducing shipping costs. 


Not so simple? Watch the streets in your city 
and the loading docks of nearby industries in the 
next few months of 1955. You’ll soon begin to 
notice distinctive new Fruehauf Volume* Vans 
plying the routes of commerce, at first by the 


+ hundreds, and soon by the thousands. 


Each of them, because of its progressive new 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION" 
<Ree 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
































This Trailer Will Produce New Profits In 1955 


For Thousands of American Businesses! 


design, will be carrying up to 35% more freight 
per load than equally large units of older design. 
This is why many American businesses will be 
reducing distribution costs substantially in 1955 
—and you can do it too! 


The fact is, there aren’t many ways left to 
hold costs down—and if you can do so by 
using VolumeXVans, think of the competitive 
advantage. At the very least, investigate — it 
may mean a totally new outlook for your busi- 
ness in the years ahead. 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 

10946 Harper Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan 

(CO Please send complete, illustrated literature on the cost-cutting 
Fruehauf Volume*Van. 

( Have a Fruehauf salesman call to make a confidential “Transpor- 
tation Cost Analysis” of my business. 

( Send the free booklet, “New Ways to Profit.” 


Xb Attach to your company letterhead and mail to us. 
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FLO-MASTER 
FELT-TIP PEN 
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WRITES ON EVERYTHING! 
METAL, WOOD, GLASS, 
PORCELAIN, WAXED PAPER 








IN THE OFFICE _ POCKET Size 


Filing, Indexing, in. -Jassorted nibs 
Inventory, Lockers, 

Making Charts, 60° 
Maps, Graphs, 

Signs, etc. 





IN THE FACTORY 
Identifying and checking 
parts on drums, crates, barrels, 
tools, making charts, signs, etc. 


IN STORES—Pricing cartons, cans, 
jars, pre-wrapped meat, vegeta- 
bles, making “talking signs”, dis- 
plays, etc. 


Flo-master Inks (ali colors) dry 
instantly — are waterproof, non- 
smudging, non-toxic. 

Available at stationers, art stores. 
Write for descriptive folder to 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept BW-9, 153 W. 23rd St., 
New York 11, N. Y¥. 





Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
122%¢ Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 27 cents a 
share, payable April 
26, 1955 to shareholders 
of record at the close 
of business March 31, 
1955. This dividend is 
entirely paid out of net 
income received by the 
Trust on its invest- 
ments. 4 

















ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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PICKETING tries to make up with gags what it lacks in effectiveness, as . . . 


UAW Fights for Kohler Pact 


Strike enters second year with original issues over- 
shadowed by auto union’s local fight for survival. NLRB 
may hold key to the outcome. 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) on arbitration, _ pensi insurance, 

strike against Kohler Co., plumbing _ seniority, and wage demands. It called 
fixture manufacturer, entered its second Kohler’s work terms “inferior by our 
year at Kohler, Wis., this week, with — standards.” 
Kohler operating “on a_ profitable On paper, those are still the issues, 
basis.” But UAW is maintaining tight but now they are overshadowed by 
strike lines and is prepared to carry on something else: UAW’s fight for sur- 
its walkout indefinitely. vival at Kohler. 

About every mediation technique  ¢ 1,800 Working—UAW concedes that 
short of knocking heads together has 1,800 production workers are entering 


been tried without success in year-long Kohler’s plant daily. According to Ly- 
efforts to end the tie-up. Clergymen, a man C. Conger, chief negotiator for the 
federal judge, Gov. Walter Kohler of company, a “guess” of 3,000 working 
Wisconsin (nephew of Herbert V. would not be far off. Before the strike, 
Kohler, president of the company, but the production work force was about 
otherwise not connected with it), a 3,300. 


state circuit court judge, and a succes- Regardless of how many are working, 

sion of state and federal mediators have the company claims it has won the 

tried to bring management and union _ strike and is now operating on a profit- 
: -ifegal 

together. Nobody was able to break able basis, nine hours a day. Allan J. 

the impasse. Graskamp, president of the Kohler 


Herbert Kohler looks on the strike union, counters that the claim of vic- 
as a power play by “outside” union lead- _ tory “represents only wishful thinking,” 
ers; union officials see it as a struggle and that the company’s output is 
for moral justice by oppressed workers. hardly 30% of normal—a figure Conger 
Observers feel the two viewpoints leave calls “crazy.” 


little room for agreement. The Kohler UAW Local 833 re- 
¢ Issues-UAW won bargaining rights ported to the auto union’s convention 
for Kohler employees in May, 1952, in Cleveland last week that 2,800 work- 
after struggling for years against a per- ers are still on strike, and that 2,400 
vasive paternalistic program that staved of them are receiving strike assistance— 
off national unionism. The auto union — reported nearing $4-million. The local 


sat tight for two years, building up its is maintaining 24-hour picket lines 
strength. Then, a year ago, it opened largely ineffective now. : 
a vigorous contract fight (BW—Mayl The Kohler local asked the UAW 
"54,p1 36). convention for support; Pres. Walter 
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Initially, UAW based its strike fight Reuther assured it that, if necessary, the 
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The Seeburg Select-O-Matic is furnished as the self-contained Library Unit (shown) or as the Custom Unit for built-in installation. 


Whatever or wherever your business, 
you, too, can have background music 


Seeburg music goes anywhere. To a 
large metropolitan plant, to a new 
factory in an outlying community or 
small town. To a downtown depart- 
ment store or bank, to a suburban 
shopping center or super market. 

That’s because it’s the most prac- 
tical and versatile background music 
service ever conceived. This is how 
simply it works. 

THE SEEBURG PLAN. All of the 
equipment is furnished under a Lease- 
Purchase Agreement whereby nominal 
monthly payments apply toward even- 
tual ownership of the entire system. 
The music is available at a low separate 
monthly rate. 


k=» 
Se 


COPR. 1955 SEEBURG MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


THE SEEBURG MUSIC. Specially and 
scientifically developed for work and 
atmosphere use. Every selection is re- 
corded “‘live’’ to exacting high fidelity 
standards (20 to 15,000 c.p.s.). 

THE HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEM includes 
the famous high fidelity Seeburg Select- 
O-Matic and specially designed Seeburg 
extended range remote speakers. Pag- 
ing and public address service is also 
provided. However, if your present 
facilities include a sound system you 
can easily add Seeburg Background 
Music Service. 

When you make the decision to bring 
the established benefits of music to your 
business, be sure to see Seeburg. 


Seeburg Background Music Library. Mastered 
and pressed on 45 RPM Extended Play discs of 
pure virgin Vinylite. Monthly refresher service. 
Manufactured for Seeburg by RCA Victor Cus- 
tom Record Division. 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Ill. 
Please send data on Seeburg Background Music 


SEEBURG 


osu <a) Background Music Service 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Low-Cost 
Slitting Line 


@ Production records covering a 
3-month period in one plant 
revealed that one comparatively 
small, inexpensive Yoder Slitting 
Line, (No. 24, 24” wide) had been 
successfully used on a wide diver- 
sity of jobs. 


Coil weights ranged from 4082 Ibs. 
all the way down to 80 lbs.; pro- 
duction from 11,135 Ibs. down to 
629 Ibs. per hour, varying with 
coil size, number of cuts made to 
the width, and gauge of strip. 


The 4th edition of the YODER 
SLITTER BOOK, just off the press, 
gives more complete data on each 
of these jobs, and in addition dis- 
cusses many subjects bearing on 
the mechanics and economics of 
slitter operation, in plants using 
anywhere from 50 tons per month 
up to a thousand or more. A copy 
is yours for the asking. Also esti- 
mates and recommendations, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Rotary 


ToT ate! 
SLITTERS 
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strike will be continued against Kohler 
“until doomsday.” 

¢ NLRB Charges—UAW filed unfair- 
labor-practice charges against Kohler 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board early in the strike, alleging that 
the company refused to bargain in 
good faith. A complaint was issued 
against the company, and hearings were 
held for three days in February. They 
were adjourned when the UAW local 
filed additional charges that (1) Kohl- 
er’s alleged unfair labor practices had 
actually caused the strike, and (2) dis- 
charge notices had “discriminatorily” 
been sent by Kohler to 91 local officers, 
ranging from president down to shop 
stewards. 

Because complaints can only be is- 
sued—or amended—by the Taft-Hartley 
general counsel, and the office was then 
vacant, further NLRB proceedings 
were postponed. Now that the post is 
filled (BW —Mar.19’55,p180), action 
may be imminent. If the complaint is 


Jobless Pay vs. 


amended, and is upheld by NLRB ay 
then, in certain court tests, the cop 
pany, under T-H, could be required) 
offer reinstatement to all strikers ex 
those who might have engaged in Tega 
strike activities. 

This could raise problems for tf 
company, which has promised negh 
hired workers that they won't be fig 
to make room for returning strikeg¥ 
the walkout is ended 

Kohler, however, is prepared § 
countercharge that UAW no } 
represents a majority of its employers 
¢ Impact—The year-long strike has hig 
strong effects on residents of Kohle 
and nearby Sheboygan, where map 
strikers and nonstrikers live. Gogg 
friends in pre-strike days are no longer 
on speaking terms because some ge 
striking, others working 

Merchants were hard hit when fhe 
strike started and the Kohler paynl 
was way down. Now they feel they 
have weathered the worst of it. 


Guarantees 


Minnesota agency allows workers paid severance to 
claim immediate jobless benefits also . . . In New York, an 
employee under GAW plan is refused jobless pay. 


Union pay guarantee demands have 
made employers even more conscious of 
state jobless-pay rulings—particularly 
those involving workers under severance 
pay or guaranteed annual wage contracts. 

This week, employers found two de- 
cisions to mull over. One, in Minne- 
sota, upheld jobless pay for certain 
workers who got severance pay when 
laid off. The other, in New York, barred 
unemployment compensation to a 
worker under an annual wage contract 
(page 166). 

The Minnesota decision is doubly 
significant now because severance pay 
and call-in pay may furnish the grounds 
for a compromise settlement of GAW 
demands (BW—Apr.2’55,p122). 

Cudahy Packing Co. shut down a 
plant at Newport, Minn., last fall. Un- 
der its union contract with the United 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO), it paid 
severance pay to 900 production work- 
ers and to 200 office workers not cov- 
ered by the UPW contract. The pay- 
ments were in a lump sum, figured on 
the basis of length of service. 

The Cudahy workers, supported by 
UPW, filed UC claims. The Minnesota 
Dept. of Employee Security ruled them 
ineligible for jobless pay for the number 
of weeks that would be covered by pro- 
rating their severance pay checks. UPW 
appealed the decision, in behalf of the 
workers. Last week, the state agency re- 
versed the early ruling; it decided that 
the Cudahy workers were entitled to 





UC beginning 12 days after the layoff- 
the legal waiting time in Minnesota. 
The decision (which involved $500- 
000 in payments) was based on a new 
answer to the key question: Should sey- 
erance pay be considered wages paid in 
advance, or compensation for what was 
“earned” in the past? The first ruling 
was based on the “‘wages paid in at 
vance” theory; the second, which went 


more fully into the conditions under 
which the Cudahy severance payment 
was met, was based on the second 
theory. 


Checks distributed by Cudahy in Oc- 
tober and November specified, as part 
of the endorsement: “Received payment 
stated on the reverse side hereof as sev- 
erance pay for the period of. . . . weeks 
commencing...... , my employ 
ment relationship with The Cudahy 
Packing Co. having terminated.” The 
state agency took this as prima facie 
evidence that each payment was for a 
specific number of weeks after Oct. 15, 
1954, the date of the severance pay- 
ment. 

UPW asked for a rehearing. It pre 
sented an affidavit signed by John 
Crowell, manager of labor relations for 
Cudahy, in Omaha, Neb., which said 
that the language on the pay check was 
not intended to mean the check was a¢- 
vance pay for a given number of weeks; 
Crowell said it was only intended to 
show the employee the basis for the 
payment, and to serve as an accounting 





. 
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IT NEVER HAD A CHANCE! 


This is an automotive bearing ruined by a fingerprint 
-..Jjust one example of precision-machined products 
that corrosion renders useless. Many firms, faced 
with rejects and refinishing operations on high-value 
units, have turned- to Dearborn for the answers to 
corrosion problems. Today, manufacturers rely on 
NO-OX-ID to keep corrosion-damage down. 

The protective NO-OX-ID film, applied to any 


metal surface, seals out corrosion during the various 
stages of production...long or short periods of stor- 
age...while in dealer’s stock. The result: perfect 
product preservation from shop to user. 

Your Dearborn sales engineer will gladly explain 
how NO-OX-ID can save you money and recom- 
mend the NO-OX-ID best suited for your particular 
requirements. Mail the coupon. There’s no obligation. 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me complete information about NO-OX-ID. 





Dept. BW 


Deavborw NO-OX-ID 


Stops Corrosion Wherever It Occurs 





NEED TO VENTILATE AN OFFICE — 
or COOL a COLISEUM ? 





1,439,000 cfm breeze by “Buffalo” Package Propeller Fans ventilates this mam- 
moth new Heart O’ Texas Coliseum at Waco, Texas. Mechanical Contractor: 
Nuckols-Cathey and Co., Inc., Waco, Texas. 





BIG installation savings! Supplied as “Pack- 
ages”, complete with motor and V-belt drives. 


Part of 60 Belt-Air Fans in Coliseum. 


With this greatly expanded and 
improved line of “Buffalo” pack- 
age Propeller Fans, many ventila- 
tion jobs once considered too costly 
or impractical are now being done 
to satisfaction. First cost and instal- 
lation savings are significant. Per- 
formance, of course, is the big test 
—amply proved by the fact that 
the gigantic air moving job at the 
Coliseum above is done on a total 
of only 66 horsepower! “Buffalo” 
Package Propeller Fans in sizes 
from 8” to 144” are ready to give 
you equal satisfaction. Write today 
for BULLETIN FM-1234 on your 
company letterhead, and see the 
wide range of applications. NOTE: 
no one type of fan is the “answer” 
to all problems. “Buffalo” builds 
all types — centrifugal, axial flow 
and propeller fans — each with the 
“Buffalo” “Q” Factor* of bonus 
performance built into it. Bulletins 
on request. 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in 
Quality which provides trouble- 
free satisfaction and long life. 


458 Broadway 





INDUSTRIAL EXHAUSTERS 
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“BUFFALO” 
BRINGS 
PROPELLER 
FAN 
ECONOMY 
To BIG 
JOBS! 











HUSKY — EFFICIENT ! 
construction of this Design 53 Belt-Air Package 
Fan. Thirty-six 54” and twenty-four 42” Belt-Airs 
move 1,439,000 cubic feet of air per minute in the 
Heart O’ Texas Coliseum — on 66 h.p. 


Note sturdy die-stamped 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, New York 


PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


BELTED VENT SETS 


PROPELLER FANS “E’ BLOWERS-EXHAUSTERS 


record. The state agency’s reversal , 
UC was based on the affidavit, fy 
company did not participate in 4 
initial hearing. 

Several things should be kept in mj 
in considering this ruling: 

¢ State laws and their interpry 
tions differ, so what happened in My 
nesota might not happen in other stajy 
and situations. 

¢ The Minnesota ruling applej 
to a company with a union contnd 
calling for severance pay; state age 
spokesmen noted that the ruling coy 
have been different if (1) a compa 
had given severance pay voluntarily, « 
(2) it had specified in some way thy 
the payment was in the form of x 
vance wages. 

e The number of weeks of UC dy 
workers wasn’t at stake—just when job 
less pay would begin. This is primar 
important for employers; a delay in th 
start of UC payments could help th 
employers’ ratings under state mei 
systems, if severed workers find ney 
jobs—thereby reducing the probabilit 
of an increased UC tax. 


The New York case, involving a dec 
sion by the State Unemployment Insu. 
ance Appeals Board, spotlighted one of 
the tough problems posed by GAW ne. 
gotiations: how to mesh guaranteed 
pay, in layoffs, to UC benefits. 

The case arose from an unemploy. 
ment compensation claim by an em 
ployee covered by one of a number of 
guaranteed-pay plans negotiated with 
sugar refineries by the United Packing 
house Workers (CIO) and_Inteme 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn. (Ind). 
Under the plans, workers with one 
year’s seniority are guaranteed 2,000 
hours’ work or pay each year. 

Initially, the employee was declared 
eligible for unemployment benefits be- 
cause she hadn’t received any guaran 
tee payments under the plan and—due 
to certain eligibility provisions in the 
plans—might never collect “guaranteed” 
wages. On appeal, the board ruled that 
the employee, who had subsequently 
received payments under the guaran 
teed plan, was therefore not total 
unemployed nor eligible for unemploy- 

ment compensation. 

The New York law is vague on how 
much income, if any, a person receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation may 
have, so the problem has been left to 
interpretation by the board. This case 
is the first dealing with GAW to be 
heard by the Appeals Board, although, 
according to union records, four such 
cases have been decided under the New 
York unemployment insurance law- 
two decisions barring immediate UC to 
those under guarantee plans, and two 





allowing it. 









7 
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Minimum Pay .. . 


... must be determined 
on a local—rather than na- 
tionwide and industrywide 
_basis, federal court holds. 


[his week, a federal court in Wash- 
ington, acting for the first time under 
an amendment to the Walsh-Healey 
Act that was passed in 1952, held that 
wage determinations cannot be made on 
4 nationwide basis. 

The 19-year-old act covers govern- 
ment contract work, and through the 
years has evolved into a means of trim- 
ming wage differentials between the 
North and South. The new ruling bars 
the use of the law for that purpose. 

[he decision, by Federal Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff, is important for 
ihree reasons: 

e It restricts the authority of the 
Secretary of Labor to set minimum 
rates for government contract work for 
m entire industry on a_ nationwide 
basis—as Labor Secretaries from Frances 
Perkins on have done. Walsh-Healey 
orders have been issued in 42 indus- 
tries; in all but three (chemicals, iron 
and steel, paint and varnish) a single 
jational minimum wage has been set. 

¢ These +2 existing determinations 
will stand until court tests are com- 
pleted, but if the Supreme Court con- 
fms the lower court opinion, com- 
panies now operating under nation- 
wide minimums (ranging from 75¢ to 
§1.40 an hour) will be free to challenge 
their minimum rates. 

¢While Labor Secy. James P. 

Mitchell may continue to make indus- 
trywwide determinations until the issue 
issettled, once and for all, in the courts, 
enforcement of any new determinations 
wil be impossible until then. Thus, 
Mitchell is blocked from enforcing an 
ordered but long delayed $1 an hour 
minimum for cotton textiles; and cur- 
rent consideration of minimums in the 
bituminous, the woolen and worsted, 
and the electric lamp industries become 
almost pointless. 
*Test Case—The Southern textile in- 
dustry’s objections to the $1 cotton 
mmimum, ordered by the late Maurice 
Tobin as one of his last acts as Secre- 
tay of Labor, brought the Walsh- 
Healey determinations issue before the 
court. Under the law, passed in 1936, 
the Secretary of Labor is empowered to 
et minimum wages determined “by the 
prevailing minimum wages for persons 
employed on similar work or in the par- 
ticular or similar industries or groups 
of industries currently operating in the 
beality” in which materials are to be 
manufactured. - 

This provision was designed to bar 
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YES, IT’S EASY TO MAKE WORK DIMENSIONS CONTROL THEMSELVES. 
Hundreds of firms now use Federal Electricator and Electronic Gages to do 
the job. In contact with work in process, they feed back dimensional infor- 
mation to control machine feeds and speeds, operate signals and stop opera- 
tions at the end of cycles or when the machine needs major adjustments. 
Successful applications include various grinding and lapping operations, pro- 
duction of continuous materials and other machine processing operations, 

















AUTOMATIC 100% IN-PROCESS INSPECTION IS EASY, TOO. Here, a Federal 
Electronic Gage inspects finished push rods for diameter at each end, presence 
of oil hole in each end, hardness of each end, overall length and straightness. 
Gages such as these are set right in the production line. Workpieces are car- 
ried automatically from one operation to the gage. Acceptable pieces are 
passed on to the next operation and unsatisfactory work is rejected. Gages 
for several different inspections are alternated with the production machines 





as required. 

INVESTIGATE! Your nearby Federal sales engineer can give you up-to-the- 
minute information on automatic dimensional control or inspection gages. 
Maybe he'll tell you that Federal has already solved your gaging problem 
... that an existing Federal gage will eliminate costly, time-consuming engi- 
neering. In the meanwhile, write for our new bulletin, “Automatic In-Process 
Gaging”. The information in it may save you hours of time and hundreds of 


dollars. FEDERAL PRODUCTS. CORPORATION 
524A Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


AATFEDERA 


FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 


Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, 
or automatically controlling dimensions on machines. 
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Profit with papers 


Get “More profits with 
paper’ — for laminations, 


protection, insulation, 


packaging, fabricating, 


or processing 












F Np vent go sa number of industries have 
found Mosinee’s more than a quarter 
century of experience particularly valuable 

in helping to develop special papers to 
perform specific functions. They've discovered 
that Mosinee special papers help complete 
their product or processes faster, easier 

and usually at less cost. 


For details on how Mosinee special papers 


can help solve your problem — write or 
see your Mosinee representative. Find out 
how you, too, can profit more with 
papers by Mosinee. 


Mosinee patented paper forms cut costs, sim- 
plify building. Lightweight, easily transport- 
able Mosinee slack-sized, reinforced papers 
now replace wood and other materials as 
forms for concrete pouring. This is only one 
of many instances in which Mosinee cooper- 
ates in Originating new papers to improve 
processing or production. 


4 Plastics with Mosinee impregnated papers 


replace steel — make inside refrigerator door 
panels lighter, stronger, better insulated and 
able to take a smoother finish. Mosinee works 
with many manufacturers to develop exclusive 
formula impregnated papers to improve end 
products and/or components. 


Cable wrap of special Mosinee paper goes 
on easier, lasts longer. Made to manufactur- 
ers’ and UL specifications, Mosinee moisture 
resistant, extra-tough cable wrap offers a plus 
value. Specialized Mosinee production con- 
trols insure perfect uniformity, minimize 
crushed or cracked edges common in high- 
speed wrapping operations. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


DEPT. B © MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


— specialist in industrial paper technology — 


makes fibres work for industry 








employers from undercutting v ages ty 
win government contracts through Igy 
bids. It was quickly adopted, howeyg, 
as a device for equalizing wages betweg 
higher paying Northern industry agg 
the traditionally lower-paying South 
The Labor Secretaries interpreted the 
reference to “particular or similar ip 
dustries or groups of industries” broadly 
to permit industrywide determinations 

Southern industry, particularly, g 
gued for years that the significance gf 
the word “locality” in the law was be 
ing ignored. However, until 1952 
when Congress passed the Fulbright 
amendment permitting a court review 
of Walsh-Healey orders, foes of indus 
trywide determinations had no place of 
appeal. The cotton textile determina 
tion offered the first opportunity for a 
court test. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





AFL’s auto union is determined not 
to be forced into a merger with CIO's 
much larger United Auto Worker, 
once AFL-CIO amalgamation is accom. 
plished. The AFL union was last te. 
ported to have about 100,000 members 
as compared with UAW’s 1.5-million. 
Its president, Earl Heaton, has just 
assured AFL that any pressure for a 
merger with UAW would be “resisted 

. to the maximum of our ability.” 


s 
Shorter hours, which UAW ays will 
be its next bargaining goal, is considered 


in the United Steelworkers (CIO) to be 
a negotiating “must’’—perhaps in 1956. 
USW’s Pres. David J. McDonald is 
supporting UAW’s guaranteed wage 
fight (BW —Apr.2’55,p125) and_ pre 
dicts it will help USW get a similar 
guarantee next year. But regional USW 
meetings are being told that “GAW is 
not necessarily the answer to [automa 
tion] problems. . . . We must couple it 
with a reduction in work hours.” 

7. 
A wage settlement negotiated by Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co. and CIO and AFL 
unions boosts pay 84¢ an hour for em- 
ployees in Jersey City, Kansas City, 
Kan., and Clarksville, Ind. The unions 
struck for 19 days (BW —Mar.19’55, 
p174) but agreed last week to return to 
work pending the outcome of further 
pay talks. 

* 
Wage increases in March averaged 6¢ 
an hour in contracts reported to the Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, a mamnage- 
ment service. The jump (for the month 
before, the average was just over 5¢) was 
due to larger increases in oil, chemicals, 
and printing industries, according to 
NFI. Most raises (62%) were in a 5¢- 
to-8¢ range; 9¢ or more was reported in 
18% of the contracts analyzed. 
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Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS 


Helps Employees 
See Their 
Work Better! 


Modern system of painting 
improves efficiency and morale 
by providing better lighted and 
more cheerful work areas 

in California machine shop of 
Westinghouse Corporation 






You Can Have an Engineered Color 
Study of Your Plant—FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
illustrated booklet on COLOR DYNAMICS for 
industry. It explains clearly the principles of this 
modern method and how to apply them. Better 
still, we'll gladly submit an engineered color study 
of your plant, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have a repre- 
sentative see you. Or mail coupon at right. 











OW management and workers 
benefit from the use of Pitts- 
burgh COLOR DYNAMICS is dem- 
onstrated daily in the machine shop 
of the western headquarters plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion at Sunnyvale, California. 


This huge structure of steel and 
reinforced concrete was painted ac- 
cording to the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS to increase efficiency 
and provide cheerful surroundings. 


Interior walls and ceilings were 
painted to raise the light level so that 
machinists can read micrometer mark- 
ings easily. Stationary parts of ma- 
chine tools were painted restful Vista 
Green and working parts Focal Ivory. 
Levers were painted Focal Yellow 
and electric controls, Focal Orange. 


By reducing the effort needed to 
differentiate between machine, mate- 
rials and controls the operator is able 
to focus his attention better on his 
task. Eye strain, nervous tension and 
physical fatigue are lessened. 


Cranes, overhead conveyors and 
traffic lanes were painted with safety 
colors to reduce danger of accidents. 


= PirtsBuRGH PAINTS 


PAINTS e GLASS e CHEMICALS « BRUSHES e PLASTICS e FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 









How successfully such purposeful 
use of color has contributed to pro- 
ductive efficiency and employee mo- 
rale is summarized in this comment 
of G. F. Gayer, Plant Manager: 


“We are so convinced that COLOR 
DYNAMICS has bettered production 
and employee relations in our ma- 
chine shop that we are extending this 
method of painting to our other 
buildings. We want our other workers 
to benefit from such improved en- 
vironment. Pittsburgh is to be com- 
plimented on the contribution to in- 
dustrial planning its modern painting 
system is making.” 


This Westinghouse machine shop is 
only one of thousands of plants all 
over the country in which production 
has been improved with COLOR 
DYNAMICS. Why not try it in your 
plant next time you paint—and see 
what a difference it makes. 


Send for a Copy of This FREE Book 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pat at DW, 
Department BW-45, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
( Please send me a FREE copy of 
| your booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS.” 
(CD Please have your representative 
call for a COLOR DYNAMICS sur- 
vey without obligation on our part. 





Name 





Street - 


| City 





County. State 




















American Blower Fans at south entrance to the Turn 
pike’s Tunnel force air one-half mile through mountain 


Scale model was built and tested in American Blower 
laboratory prior to construction of Tunnel’s huge fans. 


North entrance to West Virginia Turnpike’s Memorial Tunnel. American Blower Fans exhaust fumes from three 
huge outlets above the entrance. General consultants: Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff, Charleston, W. Va 
Tunnel consultants: Singstad & Baillie, New York, N.Y. Contractor: Kuhn Construction Co., Charleston, W. Va. 








Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE * DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS »* ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 


Giant fans blow fresh air through a mountain 


Powerful American Blower Fans keep air fresh, and free of exhaust fumes, 
in West Virginia Turnpike’s $5,000,000 half-mile Memorial Tunnel 


EST VirGiN1A’s 88-mile $133 million Turnpike — from Charleston, 
W. Va., to Princeton, W. Va. — is the first completed segment 
of a superhighway network linking the Great Lakes with Florida 

Most spectacular feat of its construction is the Memorial Tunnel 
burrowing through the heart of a West Virginia mountain. Open 
ended, and over a half-mile in length, the tunnel posed a mountain 
sized ventilation problem — which was solved using powerful 
American Blower air-handling equipment. 

Three American Blower Vaneaxial Fans at the south entrance draw 
in outdoor air at up to 570,000 cubic feet per minute; three similar 
American Blower Fans at the north entrance exhaust the gas-laden 
air caused by the heavy vehicular traffic. Although the tunnel will 
handle approximately 10,000 vehicles daily, air inside remains fresh 
and free of exhaust fumes! 


If you have an air-handling or air-conditioning problem, get in 
touch with your nearest American Blower Branch Office. American 
Blower engineers are familiar with the special problems of many 
industries. The same services are available in Canada _ through 
Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN 

































PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The extra month’s grace allowed in filing income-tax returns has made 
little difference—many people are waiting till the last minute. 


If you are, too, better not delay longer. The government means it when 
it says that Apr. 15 is the deadline. A postmark on that date isn’t enough; 
your return should reach the District Director on or before it. (However, 
a delay in mail delivery is excusable; you won’t be penalized for late filing.) 









apR. 9, 1955 










EEK What if you can’t meet the Apr. 15 deadline? In that case, apply 
A BUSINESS W immediately to the District Director for an extension. He can grant you 
up to six months (more time for those abroad). 


There’s no official application form for an extension. You ask for it 
SERVICE through a letter written on your stationery, giving your reasons for the 
delay and the time you need. The important thing is to act fast, so the 
request can be acted upon in time. 
Remember that even if you get an extension, you’ll have to pay interest 
on any tax that’s due. It’s figured at the rate of 6% from the due date 
(Apr. 15) to the date you file. 



































V. Va. 
. Va Whether you prepare your return yourself or have someone do it for 


you, one thing may disconcert you. That is the fact that you will probably 
have several off-the-return statements. You will have a lot more this year 
. than previously. 


in Don’t assume that a number of such statements will unnecessarily draw 
the tax collector’s cold eye to your return. The opposite is more likely— 
because even though a crowd of detail has been compressed onto this year’s 
return, there still isn’t room for all the information needed to prepare an 
accurate report. Lack of sufficient detail may invite scrutiny faster than 
too much. 


fon, 
ent 
ida. 


nel Here’s a run-down of some of the areas in which you'll probably have 
a to prepare a separate statement. If you’re on the last-minute merry-go- 
round, it may facilitate your work: 

¢ Your exemptions. This year’s form allows only enough room to list 
0 four children. If you have more, list all your kids on a separate statement. 
4 On your return, write “see attached statement” and the total number of 


ful 


ll children. 
" ¢ Travel or transportation expenses. There’s no room at all for this. 
: Detail separately such items as hotel bills, meals, travel. Carry the total 


. to your return, subtract it from the wages you’ve listed. (If your return is 
audited, you may have to fill out Form 2106—a detailed questionnaire that 
h attempts to pin you down on your travel-expense claims.) 


¢ Dividend income and interest income. There’s space for four corpora- 
tions that have paid you dividends, room for five sources that paid you 
interest. If you have more of either, list them separately. Transfer the 
total to the return. 

eSecurity and property sales. Although the government supplies a 
separate Schedule D to list these transactions, there is space for only four 
long-term and four short-term capital gains. So more than four deals of 
PAGE 171 either type require a separate schedule. 
















PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK ¢ Rent or royalty income. Instructions on the return call for separate, 
APR. 9, 1955 itemized lists of your repair and other expenses. 




































* Deductible expenses. When making a separate list of medical expenses, 
be sure not to list drug and doctor bills together. Make two separate lists— 
one showing just drugs, the other all other medical costs. 


* Helping support a dependent. If you contribute less than half but more 
than 10% of total support, and the other contributors agree that you can 
claim the exemption, you have to attach a list naming all contributors. In 
addition, attach waivers (Form 2120) signed by them. 





Prepare your statements or schedules on regular 8%-in. by 11-in. 
stationery. , 


—_— 


There’s some recent good escape reading—fact and fiction; in westerns, 
action, and espionage—for the tired executive. Some of the better works 
you can pick up through your bookstore: 

Pictorial History of the Wild West, by James D. Horan and Paul Sann 
(Crown; $5.95), is a book of fact that every fan of the American West will 
want. Packed with information, some of it hitherto unpublished, on the | 
early outlaws and sheriffs. 

Out West, edited by Jack Schaefer, author of Shane, (Houghton Mifflin; 
$4) contains 36 top short stories by the best contemporary writers. 


Dead Man Pass, by Peter Dawson (Dodd, Mead; $2.50); and Cry, Coyote, “Dekort 
by Steve Frazee (Macmillan; $2.75) are both good western novels. _ 





If you like the sea, by all means read The Good Shepherd, by C. S. 
Forester (Little Brown; $3.95)—a novel of a U.S. destroyer captain’s battle 
with U-boats while escorting a convoy to England in World War II 

In espionage, Helen MacInnes (Above Suspicion) has another top-flight 
novel, Pray for a Brave Heart (Harcourt, Brace; $3.75). And Macmillan 
has published a couple of good spy thrillers: a reissue of Murder in Trinidad, 
written in 1933 by John W. Vandercook ($2.75); and Live and Let Die, by 
Ian Fleming ($3). 


Qua 

A credit card makes a bon-voyage gift that will last throughout a trip savi 

to Europe. It cuts down on the dangerous need to carry cash or travelers’ cost: 

checks, allows charging of meals and purchases. tion 

One company with credit arrangements abroad is plugging the gift-card The 

idea. It is Travelers Credit Service, 11 East 44th St., New York 17, which inp 

has such arrangements only with the best European suppliers of goods and r ible 

services. Memberships cost $15 apiece. corr 

Several other credit organizations—including the Diners’ Club—which <r 

function mainly domestically, also have credit arrangements abroad. tub 

— tect 

th 

A new aluminum slide rule figures the miles-per-gallon you get on your co 

car at a glance. It sells at accessory stores and service stations for $1. I 

—_eo—_ cor 

You won’t have much trouble getting a good French wine these days. Bi 
During the past 10 years, France has had an unusually large number of r 


good vintages. Experts list 1945, 1947, and 1953 as “great” years, put 
PAGE 172 1949 and 1952 close behind. 
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BaxeLiTE Polyet 


There are several reasons for this saving 
in pneumatic instrumentation. The flex- 
ible tubing simplifies installation around 
comers and in otherwise inaccessible 
areas. A knife and wrench are the only 
tools needed. The fittings that join the 
tubes need be only finger-tight. No pro- 
tective coating is required because poly- 
ethylene is inert to chemicals and cor- 
rosion. 

Because polyethylene is the lightest 
commercial plastic, greater lengths of 





“Dekoron” wwe for pneumatic instrumentation is extruded from 
ylene by Samuel Moore & Co., Mantua, Ohio. 


Why these 
plastic tubes 


MAKE THE BEST “NERVES” FOR AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 








Quarter-inch tubing extruded from BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene effected 
savings of more than % million dollars for one chemical plant! Installation 
costs averaged only 1412 cents per foot, compared with $2.10 for tradi- 
tional methods using rigid metal tubing. 


tubing can be handled without elabo- 
rate supports. When required, they can 
be cartied in conduits, above or below 
ground. They also come ready-packed 
in 2 harness extruded from BAKELITE 
Vinyl Plastic. Flexible and tough, it 
speeds installation and adds protection. 
Colored polyethylene tubing simplifies 
coding. 

BAKELITE Polyethylene has the right 
combination of properties that are im- 
portant for low-cost, trouble-free pneu- 





matic instrumentation. And this is just 
one of many fields in which it is serving 
successfully. For the full story, write 
Dept. CF-61. 





BAKELITE 


Polyethylene Plastic 





p BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [[qg 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 









In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 
The term Bake ire and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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FOOD BANK that permits a caterer to 
prepare an entire banquet well in advance 
is catching on with some of the big hotels. 




































ELECTRONICS LAB that is making a 
name for itself in the guided missiles field 
started life as a television repair shop. 
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In the eddy of the big business cur- 
rent, a growing number of small com- 
panies are quietly making money in 
all sorts of strange ways. Some of them 
fall into their niche by accident; some 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence before 
their off-beat product finally clicks; 
others are lucky enough to catch onto 
the coattails of a bigger industry. 

In Washington state, for example, a 
top-heavy fruit-picking machine toppled 
its manufacturer out of the apple tree 
into the guided missiles field. In Mis- 
souri, a small company went into the 
same kind of “‘space’’ work via a tele- 
vision repair shop. In Kansas, a school 
teacher and a few farmers are turning 
out aluminum popcorn poppers be- 
tween crop seasons. In Oregon, one 
man is making a nice thing of canning 
moose and other off-the-beaten-track 
delicacies. In Memphis, a company is 
trying to keep abreast of its orders for 
a “food bank” for quickie meals. And 
in St. Louis, a perambulator maker 
has figured a way to get the baby 
back into the buggy. 

To get an idea of the economic 
forces that shape the careers of these 
companies, let’s take a closer look at 
some of them: 


1. Apples to Rockets 


Once upon a_time—actually, only 
eight vears ago—there was a machine 
shop in Leavenworth, Wash., run by 
a group of orchardists. Stemm Bros., 
which operated the shop, manufactured 
the Hi Tender hoist (picture, right). 
The original function of the hoist, 
which looks and works like a forearm, 
was to lift a farm worker up and over 
the top of an apple tree to pick-apples. 
The machine worked, but on uneven 
crchard ground it was top heavy, and 
occasionally pitched the worker into 
the trees. 

Stemm Bros. put more engineering 
into the device, and it was put to work 
on utility poles (BW —Jan.7’50,p53). 
The company sold about 150 units for 
this use. 

Daniel H. Zwight, general manager, 
then tried to get some government 
work. His pitch was that the Hi Tender 
could be used to service bomber-tail 
assemblies. But he had to wait too 
long for an answer. His funds ran out 
and he went back to Leavenworth 
cmpty handed. 
¢ The Start—Out of his Pentagon wan- 
derings, however, Zwight got a surprise 
order for four Hi Tender units from 
the jet propulsion laboratories at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, to be 


used in top secret on the groy 


handling of guided missiles. 

Shortly after, Firestone Tire & Ry 
ber Co., prime tractor for # 
missiles, began ing Hi Tende 
for missile firing rations 


Army Ordnance 
neers started to red 
For the missile 
needed: (1) The 


| Hi Tender eng 
gn the machin 
two things wer 
had to 


Teac 
much higher (to twice its origing 
length of 35 ft Cd 2) the Opera 
tors cage had to more sensitive 
controls, because fa into an armed 


than falling int 
model lift 
warhead within 


missile is more seri 
an apple tree. ‘Th 
technicians up over 


final 


easy reach of the ite detonation 
instruments. 

As a_ guided servicer, ] 
Tender is in cont us productior 
todav under a seri¢ f four subcon 
tracts from Firesto1 Only 15% of 
cage-lift sales are f trictly commer 
cial use. 

e New Fields—The company, armed 
with these military sales, is expanding 
the commercial side of the busines 
by setting up a national sales organiza 


tion and a research 
ucts. According t 
Tender has proved id 


for new prod- 
company, Hi 
| for street light 


maintenance, roadway tree trimming, 
overhead work in large _ industrial 
plants, and _ service f high-tension 
powcrlines. 

The basic model (35-ft. lift) sells for 
$4,500; special models (up to 80 ft. 
run as high as $15,000. Gross. sales 
last vear were $600,000—more than 
four times that of ipple-picking 
days. 


ll. Repairs and Robots 


Missouri Research Laboratories, Inc. 


(picture, left), of St. Louis, is an- 
other small company that heeded the 
call from the outer space world of 
guided rockets, radar, and atoms. MRL 
took off for this realm from an ordi- 
nary T'V repair sh run by four 
scientists. 

Albert H. Eicher, a scientific adviser 
for the Air Force during World War 


II, wanted to start a mpany in the 
then new field of airborne electronics. 
Shortly after the war, he formed MRL, 
and took in as colleagues John Hexem, 


at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Beth Cheetham, a methods 
analyst for Lockheed Aircraft; and John 
H. Leutwiler, an tronic aviation 
controls engineer. 
The company was short on capital, 
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orders, and financial connections. But 
it was long on ideas for electronic 
aviation gear. It presented to corpora- 
tions scores of proposals covering scores 
of pages. No one was interested. 
«Pot Boiler—What little money the 
scientists had soon evaporated, so they 
went to work repairing TV sets in 
homes. In the first vear, MRL grossed 
only $8,000. But trade picked up as 
customers discovered that the shop 
also designed and built sets. ‘The sec- 
ond year gross was $39,000; the third 
year topped $173,000. 

“ Meanwhile, the scientists continued 
to send out proposals for aviation elec- 
tronic devices. Some of their ideas be- 
gan to pique the interest of industry, 
and orders trickled in. The first job 
involved a homemade electronic brain 
to help construct a radar navigation 
computer. The job contained 624 
vacuum tubes. 

« Success—As aircraft makers began to 
hear more and more of the St. Louis 
laboratory, orders picked up. ‘These 
contracts gradually replaced the TV 
repair business, and MRL was in the 
field to stay. The company now grosses 
more than $2-million a year, has in- 
creased its payroll from four to 225. 
Currently, it is working on a guided 
inissiles device that will eliminate an 
error of 1,060 ft. in total navigation 
of the globe. Commercially, MRL sells 
electronic measuring machines and 
locks that “think” with an electronic 
brain. 


lll. Kansas Poppers 


The town of Quincy, Kan. (pop. 90), 
is hard to find on the map. Its busi- 
ness section is made up of two grocery 
stores, a post office, a combination 
filling station-cafe, and a small build- 
ing housing a few power lathes. 

The small building housing the 

lathes, however, is in a sense the head- 
quarters of an international aluminum 
business. It belongs to Quincraft, which 
manufactures a new, funnel-shaped 
aluminum popcorn popper. These gad- 
gets are popping corn in such far-off 
spots as Greece, Panama, England, and 
Canada. 
* Gadget—The whole thing started two 
years ago when J. E. “Ed” Lewis, a 
former high school teacher and grocer, 
designed a popper with a new twist. 
His brother-in-law, a Kansas City manu- 
facturer, persuaded him to try his hand 
at manufacturing the gadget. Last year, 
Lewis and seven employees (most of 
them farmers) ground out more than 
80,000 poppers. 
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Lewis quit his school teaching job 
to train the farmers in shop work. 
According to him, the farmers are 
mechanically minded and got the knack 
fast. Lewis gears his production sched- 
ules to “slow” for harvest time, “fast” 
for off season. 

The finished product requires no 
shaking and no preheating. The alumi- 
num cone (3 in. at bottom, 10 in. at 
top) forces the unpopped kernels back 
to the bottom where they explode and 
keep the mass in agitation. 


IV. Moose by the Can 


Blundell Kanning Kitchen (picture, 
right) will can anything from a 
moose to a truckload of peaches. House- 
wives, sportsmen, farmers, and tourists 
in and around the plant’s home in 
Salem, Ore., find it a mighty conven- 
ient service. 

Ron Blundell, the owner, learned 
the trade during school vacations spent 
working in a commercial cannery and 
in a four-year course in food technology 
at Oregon State College. He opened 
his “custom cannery” eight years ago. 

His open kitchen, with its vats and 
other equipment, is in an 8,000-sq. ft. 
building designed for community can- 
ning. The place has a capacity for 40 
people at long kitchen tables—where 
often there are a dozen different kinds 
of foods in preparation at once. 
¢Open House—When an amateur 
canner brings in something to be 
canned, he is instructed in the art of 
cleaning, pealing, pitting, skinning, or 
boning. Sugar or salt is added if neces- 
sary (Blundell supplies salt tablets, but 
not sugar). 

The individual canner then packs 
his product in the can—usually in quart 
(No. 24) or pint (No. 2) sizes, and 
pays for the service by buying lids at 
124¢ and 10¢ apiece. The lids are 
stamped with the canner’s number and 
the name of content, and in a few 
hours the customer can pick up his 
job cooked, canned, and sealed. 

Business has more than tripled since 
Blundell Kanning Kitchen opened. Last 
year, it checked out more than 130,000 
No. 24 cans and 100,000 No. 2 cans 
at the lid desk. It also sold 5,000 No. 5 
(gallon) cans to local school cafeterias. 
¢ Everybody Wins—Blundell finds that 
tourists are booming the local produce 
and game trade. He has neighborhood 
farmers, fishermen, and hunters lined 
up to steer out-of-towners to his can- 
nery. That means more business for 
local growers. “One woman _ tourist 
found that she could can the stuff at 



































































CUSTOM CANNERY that packs anything 
from game to fresh peaches also helps local 
farmers dispose of their produce. 


ee 


LONG-ARM HOIST that puts technicians 
within easy reach of missile warheads was 
designed as an apple-picking aid. 
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This beautiful Hammond 
Organ is one of the many 
nationally known 
products finished with 
the help of Graco 
Powerflo paint pumps in 
simplified circulating 


systems. The 54-page 
Powerflo catalog 

displays these pumps in a 
broad range of sizes, 
types and applications. 
Graco engineers will be 
glad to advise you on your 
paint supply problems. 

No obligation for 

this service. Request it. 














GRACO... 











Lacquer goes “direct-from-drum” to 


spray booths at LAMMOND ORGAN 


At the Chicago cabinet plant of Hammond 
Organ Co., beautiful Hammond consoles get three 
coats of high gloss lacquer from a Graco Powerflo 
circulating system. 

These rugged Powerflo air-operated pumps work 
in original drums of pigmented lacquer, pumping it 
through 1200 feet of line to the farthest spray booth 
on the floor above! One pump supplies the system 
while another mixes the next full drum. The paint 
room supervisor changes drums by merely turning 
two valves. Lacquer not used at the spray booths is 
pumped back and re-circulated. Uniform pressure at 
all guns. 

They save 6 man-hours a day with this low-cost 
Graco Powerflo circulating system! It replaces small 
pressure pots which had to be filled and handled 
manually. 

If your company uses paints, primers, sealers, lac- 
quers, coatings, etc., Graco’s direct-from-drum pumps 
to supply circulating systems can mean dollar sav- 
ings, greater safety and less material waste. Send for 
the Powerflo catalog described at left. It’s full of ideas 
for your plant! 


@ Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 

principal U. S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your 
nearby Graco distributor can give you helpful per- 
sonalized service. Call him. 


arpowywd. 


i RCO ic. PUMPS 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 146 GRACO SQUARE, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN 


FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 


Engineers and Manufacturers of air-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 
material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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OFF-BEAT IDEAS starts on p, 17 


my roadside stand and bought » 
about everything I had,” a Willamett 
Valley (surrounds Salem) grower said 

Blundell’s production schedule ; 
geared to fit the harvest seasons. Hey. 
iest local trade is from August 
September. The tourist trade arrives jy 
May, sticks around till October. From 
then until January, Blundell uses the 
place for his own gift mail order pr. 
serve business. From January to May 
he overhauls his equipment. ‘ 


V. Banquets on Tap 


“It’s no worse than any other ban. 
quet or luncheon food,” a reporter said 
after tasting one of Arthur Landstreet’s 
“food bank” quickie meals (pictur, 
page 174). Landstreet, a Memphis mer. 
chant, doesn’t claim that his banked 
meals would delight a gourmet. He 
simply says that his precooked and 
sealed hotel meals for large parties can 
be served piping hot and with speed. 
What’s more important, they save the 
hotel money in kitchen help, because 
banquets usually mean overtime. 

Landstreet got the idea of sealed 
meals 20 years ago from watching his 
mother preserve lettuce by placing it 
in a jar, sealing the top with a lid, and 
putting it in the refrigerator. Hotels 
that use the Landstreet Food Bank can 
preserve salads in the same way. The 
difference now is that the salad is made 
on an individual plate and is sealed 
with a metal cover that clamps over 
the top. The main course, including 
meat, vegetables, and gravy, is sealed 
in the same manner. Hot meals are 
placed in a specially heated cabinet in 
stacks until needed. 

This process allows a hotel manager 
to have one chef and a salad girl pre- 
pare a large banquet the day before 
it’s to be eaten. Waiters come in with 
the hot meals (a slight rap removes 
the lid) and serve diners as they are 
seated. 
¢ Hotels Buy—Landstreet uses his food 
bank—which consists of a cabinet and 
lids—in his own hotel (leased), King 
Cotton, in Memphis. He applied for 
a patent last year, and has an arrange 
ment with Blessing-Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, to manufacture the unit. So far, 
the food bank is selling well in the 
South. The Greenbrier in White Sul 
phur Springs (W. Va.) ordered one 
last year. The Atlanta (Ga.) Biltmore, 
Dinkler-Tutwiler (Birmingham), Roose- 
velt (New Orleans), Dinkler-Plaza (At 





lanta), Jung (New Orleans), and Heidel- 
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berg (Jackson, Miss.) all have, or will 
soon have, food banks. 


yl. Pushing the Baby Buggy 


Nobody beamed more than A. D. 
Welsh, president of the Welsh Co., 
when word began to circulate during 
the war that the U.S. was facing the 
biggest bumper crop of babies in its 
history. For Welsh, it was a natural, 
since his St. Louis (Mo.) company 
manufactures folding baby carriages. 

For a time, it looked as though 
Welsh had counted his chickens before 
they hatched. Not that the babies 
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didn’t arrive according to schedule. The 
catch was, the postwar mother was by- 
passing the trusty baby buggy. Appar- 
ently the move to the suburbs—where 
she could dump junior in the back 
yard in a play pen—and the automobile 
were squeezing out the carriage. 

«Challenge—To Welsh and his wife 
-who triples in brass as vice-president, 
treasurer, and designer of the company 
-it was a challenge. Their first step in 
yanking back the business was a Boodle 
Buggy—a combination carriage, remov- 
able bed, and stroller. This year, the 
Boodle Buggy will come out in a splash 
of pastel colors “just like the new 
cars,” Welsh says. The new carriages 
are lighter and cheaper—as low as $10. 

Welsh also is making money on a 
contrivance to keep the baby in place 
in a car. 

With heavy advertising and switch 
to colors and carseats, Welsh manages 
to produce about 550,000 of the car- 
riage trade’s 750,000 yearly units. In 
the early 1940s U.S. manufacturers 
put out more than 1-million carriages, 
strollers, and buggies yearly. This year, 
Welsh’s advertising budget will be 
$400,000. In 1941, it was $50,000. 


This electrically powered cafeteria 





: will feed dogs and cats automatically. 
A motor mixes food, dispenses dinner 
7 and calls the pet (whistle). Bernie 
‘ Bergevin of Palos Verdes, Calif., 





formed his own company to sell the 





plastic device. 
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Tuff-Tite* Fasteners 


Give You Quick, Safe, Economical, 


Roofs and side 
walls go on 
quickly and are 
leakproof when 
metal or plastic 
sheets and pan- 
els are applied 
with Tuff-Tite fasteners. 

This unique fastener has a 
one-piece metal head and a pre- 
assembled neoprene washer. 
When Tuff-Tite is tightened, the 
neoprene washer is trapped and 
controlled by an undercut in the 
washer head. The neoprene is 
forced into the hole and around 
the threads to form a watertight 
and airtight seal. Leaks between 
the head of the screw and the 


*Trademark 





Neoprene washer 
trapped under head 
seals hole — acts as 
cushion. 


Leakproof Construction 


metal washer are impossible be- 
cause they are made as one piece. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners also pro- 
vide tight seating without crack- 
ing or chipping porcelain 
enamel, plastics and other fine 
finishes. They are available as 
tapping screws, thread cutting 
screws, drive screws, machine 
screws, stove bolts, wood screws 
and special fasteners. They are 
made of carbon, alloy and stain- 
less steel, aluminum, brass and 
other metals in a variety of head 
styles. 

To learn more about how 
Tuff-Tite can give you leak- 
proof, economical fastening, use 
the coupon below. 








I COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1816 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 























TOWNSEND COMPANY Name Title. 
Sales Department 

New Brighton, Pa. Company 

Please send to me without Street 

obligation “Tuff-Tite” 

Bulletin TL-97. City. Zone. 
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OPERATION 


RECORDER 


PLUS TOTALIZER 





for machine, process, system 
analysis in plant or office 


aud 






accurate 
e 


versatile 
2 


low in 
cost 


= 
TIME RECORDER —TOTALIZER 


provides continuous, accurate performance data 
about machines, processes and systems in any 
plant or office. Automatically records on a 
chronologically marked chart roll—one roll lasts 
four months—the time and length of every “on’ 
every “off” period of the equipment. Also com- 
putes total “on” time. The TIME Recorder—Total- 
izer is suitable for remote and multiple installa- 
tion. Rugged construction . . . tamperproof. 


write Dept. BW-6 
the HEAT=-TIMER corporation 
657 Broadway * New York 12, N.Y. 
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TOO MANY HANDS 
SPOIL THE PROFITS 


Ten hands when one finger on a 
pushbutton will do? Modernize your 
materials handling equipment! Use your 
men much more productively! 


See hundreds of new developments in 
equipment, machines, supplies and 
services exhibited by the industry’s 
pacesetting manufacturers. Write for 
free tickets: Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


6" national 
Materiais Handling 
Exposition 


International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
May 16-20, 1955 


help wanted ———— 
° every business man needs help—and 

needs it badly—at some time or other. 
e If you have a business service that 
will help America’s business execu- 
tives — the readers of BUSINESS 


WEEK — then tell them through the 
Business Services. 


Just write Classified Division, 
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Data: Dept. of Commerce. 


The average family never had it so 
good — so the figures say. According to 


tribution in the U. S., the average family 
income in 1953 rose to $6,002. That’s 
almost 10% above the 1951 level, and 
49% ahead of 1944’s wartime $4,027. 
The chart above, which shows distri- 
bution of families and family incomes in 
1953, is representative also of the struc- 
ture of the consumer market in 1954. 
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More People Make More Money 


a Commerce Dept. study of income dis- 
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35-Year Record Other Man-Made Fibers 
— Rayon and Acetate 
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The striking thing in this distribution 
is the large number of families that fall 
in the middle-income brackets. For ex- 
ample, 6.5-million out of a total of 41.1- 
million (15.8%) families now are in the 
$4,000 to $5,000 range. 

Commerce Dept. points out that the 
increase in the number of well-to-do 
families is important when it comes to 
evaluating consumer demand — which 
depends largely on changes in income. 
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The most revolutionary thing in the 
fabric pattern over the years is the way 
man-made fibers are moving ahead. 
Thirty-five years ago, they were an in- 
significant part of the total. In 1953, 
they constituted 23% of total consump- 











tion. Last year, they took just short of 
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Man-Mades Gain in the Market 


1952 


SS WEEK 


1940 1944 1948 


25% of the entire U.S. fiber market. 

From 1953 to 1954, consumption of 
wool declined the most percentagewise. 
Cotton also lost out to man-made fibers. 
But today silk is the unimportant fiber 
in the over-all picture, whereas: it had 
a definite place in prewar days. 
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The quiet atmosphere produced by this 
Cushiontone ceiling promotes greater ef- 
ficiency among office personnel. Cushion- 
tone soaks up the clatter of typewriters 
and telephones, keeps disturbing noise 
levels down to a minimum, 


Low-cost sound conditioning 
is especially desirable in in- 
dustrial plants where large 
areas of ceiling and wall must 
be covered. Armstrong 
Cushiontone costs surpris- 
ingly little to install and 
maintain, retains its hig 
acoustical efficiency for years 
and years, giving the Breeze 
Corporations, Inc. ... 


noise-absorbing Travertone* ceiling. 
to 75% of the noise that strikes it. 


Smart beauty is added to the office of the president of the Breeze Corporations, Inc. by the 
Travertone blends well with any décor, absorbs up 


A Practical Answer to Factory Noise 


Braiding metal strands on flexible 
metallic conduit is a noisy operation 
-one that makes efficient sound 
conditioning a necessity for com- 
fortable working conditions. 

For the braiding room of their 
Union, N. J., plant, the Breeze Cor- 
porations, Inc. considered many 
forms of acoustical treatment. The 
most practical solution proved to be 
a wall-and-ceiling installation of 
Armstrong Cushiontone, which re- 


* Trade-Mark 


duced factory noise levels over 50%. 

In the general office areas, Cush- 
iontone soaks up as much as 75% of 
the sound that strikes it. 

A perforated wood fiber material, 
Cushiontone can be easily cleaned 
or repainted. And the material’s 
low cost makes it especially suitable 
for this large area. 

Adjacent executive offices were 
treated with Armstrong Travertone. 
Travertone’s textured surface adds 


beauty, while its high noise-muffling 
characteristics provide quiet at all 
times. 

See your Armstrong Acoustical 
Contractor for full details on Cush- 
iontone, Travertone, and the entire 
line of Armstrong sound-condition- 
ing materials. For your free copy 
of the new 1955 edition of “Arm- 
strong Acoustical Materials,” write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4204 
Indian Road, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Aymstrong ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® * Travertone * Arrestone® * Minatone® * Corkoustic® * Perforated Asbestos Board 











Thorium: Atomic Dark Horse 


@ The long neglected element shows signs of join- 


ing uranium as a major fuel source. 


@ There’s a second new horizon: for alloys in jet 


engines. 


@ It’s quite a future for a material long confined 


to lamp mantles. 


After a long season as little more than 
a laboratory curiosity the element 
thorium is showing hints of becoming 
a prospective major source of atomic 
fuel. So much so that the question now 
popping up is: Will there soon be a 
thorium boom like the present uranium 
chase? 

The latest atomic boost for thorium 
came when Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y. announced that it will use both 
thorium and uranium in its proposed 
atomic power plant at Indian Point, 
N. Y. (BW—Feb.12’55,p100). 

Recently Great Britain, India, and 
other countries have shown interest in 
converting thorium in reactors designed 
primarily to produce electric power. 
And for at least two years the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory has been working on 
designs of reactors that would use 
thorium. AEC is now working on a 
thorium breeder reactor—which should 
be completed by 1958—that will test 
the principle of breeding thorium. 
¢ Background—To understand what 
thorium might do in atomic energy, you 
have to go back to the daddy of the 
atomic minerals—uranium. Natural 
uranium contains 0.7% of U-235— 
which is fissionable and so can provide 
nuclear fuel; and 99.3% W-238—which 
isn't and can’t. However, if you put 
natural uranium into a converter re- 
actor, atom-splitting in the U-235 part 
will set off a chain reaction that will 
convert the U-238 to plutonium—which 
is fissionable. 

Thorium isn’t fissionable at all. But 
it acts—at least in theory and as far as 
current tests have gone—pretty much 
like the U-238 component of uranium. 
That is, if you put it into a reactor 
with uranium, atom-splitting in the 
U-235 part of the uranium will set off 
a chain reaction which will convert the 
thorium to still another fissionable ele- 
ment—U-233. 

This is what Con Ed hopes to do. 
The company says its new plant will 
be a converter reactor, using enriched 
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uranium (natural uranium beefed up 
with extra U-235) as its basic fuel, and 
converting thorium into U-233 for ad- 
ditional fuel. 

¢ Stress of War—AEC has never come 
right out and said so, but there is every 
reason to believe that the U-233 from 
thorium is just as good for use in atomic 
bombs or power reactors as plutonium 
and U-235. However, in the wartime 
haste to get the atomic energy program 
into shape, the government became 
committed to two methods of producing 
fissionable materials; either separating 
the U-235 out of natural uranium, or 
converting U-238 to plutonium. 

Now thorium looks good for atomic 
power purposes for a number of reasons: 

e It is more easily handled than 
plutonium. Plutonium is highly poison- 
ous, which makes it very tricky to han- 
dle. Extreme care must be observed to 
avoid exposure of people in all stages 
of processing and storing. 

e It is more abundant in nature 
than uranium. 

e Technically it may be easier to 
breed fuel from thorium than from 
U-238. 
¢ Lamp Mantles—Right now, thorium 
is definitely a very minor metal—and, 
aside from the atomic energy program, 
not a very glamorous one. It’s total use 
last year—again aside from atomic en- 
ergy—was only 20,000 Ib. Furthermore 
its main use belongs to a bygone age 
and hardly seems to fit it for its atomic 
energy role at all; thorium goes into 
the very fragile mantles that fit into gas 
lamps and lanterns to give an inean- 
descent light. As recently as 1950 these 
gas mantles accounted for more than 
90% of the thorium used. Even now 
they take almost 50%. 

Far more exciting is the growing use 
of thorium as a magnesium alloy, espe- 
cially in jet engines. A small amount 
of thorium adds strength at the super- 
high temperatures of jet engines; it also 
stabilizes the metal, and gives better 
resistance to the sharp changes in tem- 
perature as the engines are turned on 





and off. Research and development 
still going on in this field, but it log 
as though jet engines—if not atop, 
power—will replace gas lanterns 
leading use for thorium. 

e Rare Earth—Thorium comes fio 
monazite, one of the rare earth og 
Most of the mining is in Idaho, wi 
some along the South Carolina ay 
Florida coast. Mining companies jy 
clude Baumhoff-Marshall Co., Idahy 
Canadian Dredging Co., and Port: 
Bros.—all in Idaho—Marine Miner 
Inc., in South Carolina, and Hyp, 
phreys Gold Corp., in Florida. 

Right now between 50% and 754 
of the monazite used in this country j 
imported. It’s found most commonly i 
India and Brazil, both of which, bein: 
interested in thorium for their own ug 
have embargoed all exports of monazite 
India in 1946, Brazil in 1950. So w 
get most of our supplies from South 
Africa. 

While a major part of our monazite 
is imported, the job of extracting the 
thorium is all done here, by a handful 
of companies. The major producer of 
thorium compounds (chiefly nitrate and 
oxide) is Lindsay Chemical Co., West 
Chicago, IIl.; others include Maywood 
Chemical Works, Maywood, N. J., and 
Rare Earths, Inc., Paterson, N. J. Only 
one company, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (in its Lamp Division) produced 
thorium metal last year—and that in very 
small amounts. 

Thorium products range from $3 per 
Ib. for mantle grades of thorium nitrate 
up to 70¢ a gram for metal sheet. 
¢ Deposits—It has been no secret that 
thorium, if properly treated, would fs 
sion. But AEC has consistently soft- 
pedaled the fact—partly, no doubt, to 
keep from setting off a thorium boom 
particularly when its actual use was stil 
only a potentiality. There has been no 
incentive program for thorium explora 
tion like the one in uranium. As a ft 
sult, while thorium is undoubtedly 
more plentiful than uranium, .actual 
known reserves of uranium are larger. 

Troubled by the lack of known de- 
posits, AEC financed a Bureau of Mines 
search for monazite over a period of 
years. The program is about over now, 
with enough monazite areas discovered 
to keep the U.S. self-sufficient—in 4 
pinch—as far as current needs go. But 
many of these deposits are low grade, 
and would not be economical at present 
prices; it would take a pinch—or a sud- 
den spurt in demand—to get many of 
them working. 
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LESS THAN 23 CENTS PER HOUR 





— 


will put this new 3-hp, No. 2, Model CHL 


plain milling machine to work in your plant with 
Kearney & Trecker's 






New 3-hp, No. 2 
MODEL CHL 
PLAIN 


Here’s the picture in a typical industry — GEN- 
ERAL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT — (see 
chart below). Of the 6032 standard knee type 
horizontal, vertical, bed and manufacturing type 
milling machines and precision boring machines 
in use today— which can be replaced by Tool- 
Lease equipment — 22% are more than 20 years old, 33% are 10 to 
20 years old, 55% are more than 10 years old! 












































483 horizontal and vertical 


TOOL’ LEASE 


PROGRAM 





N O! We didn’t make a mistake. Under Tool- 
Lease Plan “A”, one of three seven-year 
- lease agreements offered by Kearney & Trecker, 
you are asked to make two semi-annual rental 
payments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price 
during each of the first three years. Actually, in 
dollars and cents, you are asked to invest ap- 
proximately 23 cents per hour for a new 3-hp, 
No. 2, Model CHL plain milling machine. That 
means a machine installed in your plant and in 
operation — for pennies an hour! 

What’s more, under Tool-Lease, you can rent 
any of over 250 standard milling machines or 
precision boring machines. All are available 
under three basic plans, with varying options 
to continue or terminate the lease, or to pur- 
chase the equipment. If you require special 
machinery or heavy-duty CSM bed types, spe- 
cial agreements will be considered. 

For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 

* your Kearney & Trecker representative, or mail 
coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 
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Machines over 20 years old, Machines 10-20 years old, Machines é 

which should definitely Ry which should probably s less than 3 g KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION - 
be replaced be replaced 10 years old i 6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

§ Please send me Tool-Lease Bulletin TL-10A : 
605 ic and manufa i and booklet titled ‘‘Critical Picture of i 
tina type miling machines MMM 4% | 49% |g Gigsmine Pbtgiggstmee” or call Mitwaukes, : 
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THINKING ABOUT 
FOREIGN SALES? 


A 70-man staff of experienced 
marketing research and busi- 
ness analysts, strategically lo- 
cated in 52 foreign cities, is 
ready to develop the informa- 
tion you need to put your ex- 
port program on a more prof- 
itable footing. 


Whether you need a_ broad mar- 
ket survey . . . an intensive inves- 
tigation of some special sales 
problem . . . data about competi- 
tive products, prices and terms 

objective appraisal of your 
present methods of distribution 
... evaluation of your agents... 
field reports about the end-use of 
your products .. . checks on regu- 
lations and legislation . . . our 
organization can produce the an- 
swers in a short time and mini- 
mum expense. 


Overseas Business Services, a unit 
of McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, has since 1949 been 
executing confidential on-the- 
spot research assignments. Every 
project is carefully planned to 
satisfy the individual client’s 
exact requirements. 


Write for booklet telling how we can 
help increase your foreign sales. 


aks) | 


A 


McGrow-Hill International Corporation 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, 36, New York — 
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selves. 


The tobacco auctioneers’ chant was 
not a happy one through this year’s 
sales. In the auction rooms around the 
burley belt, the tone was gloomy. 
J. Con Lanier, counsel for the Tobacco 
Assn. of the U.S., and an oldtimer in 
the business, put it this way: “I’ve 
heard that tobacco was too short, too 
long, too green; but it all boils down to 
the fact that we have just too danged 
much of it.” 

Because there is “too danged much 


of it” and because the demand for it is 


shrinking, burley tobacco farmers are in 
trouble. About a third of last year’s 
crop, which, by the Agriculture Dept.’s 
latest figures, hit the all-time high of 
about 665-million Ib., went under price 
support loan. 

Last week, Congress passed a bill 
that, among other things, provided for a 
25% slash in this year’s acreage allot- 
ments. Burley growers will vote on the 
cut around the end of this month. 
Since they're a realistic lot—and since 
thev’d lose all supports if they voted 
“‘No”—the chances are very good .that 
they'll accept the lower allotments. 
¢ Ups and Downs—T wo factors lie be- 
hind the burley farmers’ worries: (1) the 
nationwide decline in cigarette smoking, 
and (2) the over-supply of burley that’s 
now so large that it can take care of 
34 vears’ consumption. 

Because of the cigarette-lung cancer 
scare, last year’s cigarette sales were 
down 8% from their 1952 peak. And 
because tobacco has to age a long time 
before going into your cigarette, stocks 
plav a very large part in the demand 
picture. Normally, stocks are equal to 
about 24 years’ consumption. So, 
when consumption is going up, produc- 
tion has to rise still faster to allow for 
“normal” stocks. And, when consump- 
tion is going down—as it is now—pro- 
duction has to contract even faster if 
stocks are not to become overwhelming. 

Tobacco has been under acreage allot- 
ment for years. When stocks get too 
big, the Secretary of Agriculture is sup- 
posed to order growers to cut back. 

e Wily Farmers—Under this program, 
burley’s total acreage is down since 
1945. But every time the government 
cuts acreage, growers figure out ways 
to increase each acre’s yield, mainly 
by using more fertilizer. Last year’s 
yield was a _ shocker: When _price- 


proppers set allotments they figured on 
a yield of 1,350 lb. to the acre; they got 
1,650 Ib. Extra-good weather at the 
crucial growing point had a lot to do 





Tobacco’s Troubles Pile Up 


Sinking market and bigger yields plague the burle 
growers. But they’ve brought some of their troubles on them, 


with that, but even the “normal” 








pected yield was some 60% higher th, 
pre-World War II. 

But burley farmers as a group on} 
defeat themselves by using more ferti} 
zer. Not only does it bring even stiffe 
acreage cuts the following year, it aly 
means poorer tobacco. Burley built jj 
reputation as a light, thin-leafed produ 
that came as a result of nitrogen staryg 
tion. Now farmers are pouring so mug 
nitrogen on their fields to increase the 
yield that they have succeeded in acty 
ally changing their product. Over-fert. 
lized burley, instead of ripening quickly, 
often stays green until it is cut. This 
makes for a harsh smoking tobacco, high 
in nicotine content : 
¢ Loss in Blends—The average nicotine 
content of burlev is currently around 
4% to 4.5%. Manufacturers general 
like to keep the nicotine content of 
cigarettes down to about 2%. And 99, 
in recent years, they’ve had to cut the 
proportion of burley used in blends. 

One authority, Dr. William D. Val 
leau, of the University of Kentucky, is 
convinced that acreage controls will not 
solve the burley problem. As long a 
the government program places priman 
emphasis on acreage, he feels, farmer 
are going to place their emphasis on 
quantity, not quality. He also debunks 
the health scare as being responsible 
for the drop in cigarette smoking; the 
main reason, he says, is that “cigarettes 
are just not as good as they used to be.” 

Be that as it may, burley growers and 
Agriculture Dept. experts are worrying 
mostly these days about quantity—and 
about weaknesses in the program for 
controlling production 

Here are some of the problems: 

Minimum allotments. Under the old 
law, the minimum allotment was seven- 
tenths of an acre—farmers who grew less 
than that were immune to acreage cuts. 
Seven-tenths of an acre may seem like 
an insignificant amount, but about two- 
thirds of the tobacco growers, producing 
about one-third of the crop, are in this 
category. Since an acre of tobacco is 
worth about $1,000 these days, farmers 
find it profitable to plant even tiny 

patches. 

The cheaters. There are growers who 
plant not only the allotted acreage, but 
also set out plants in hidden spots on 
their farms, or evade controls by plant- 
ing their rows closer together. 

Wide variations in techniques for 
measuring acreage. This gives the gov- 
ernment men who do the measuring 4 
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* 
a can keep it dry for you 
em. ' aa mnie 

Name your synthetic silica and you'll find that Davison 

has it and the experience that goes with developing and 
mal” @ ‘ perfecting such products. 
her tha . * a , There’s Dri-Pax,® for example, which protects gelatine 

— 2 capsules, antibiotics and other pharmaceuticals. Protek- 

up onh Sorb® 121 won its spurs by keeping precious instruments 
€ fertij. and weapons dry for the armed forces and still leads in 
1. Stiffer 4 moisture-proof packaging. 
, it aly . at PA-400® has earned a reputation for being the most 
built it ‘ - efficient of all refrigeration desiccants. 
produc ae In the paint field Syloid® 308 and Syloid 162 have elimi- 
1 Starve . i nated costly hand rubbing in attaining flat finishes in 
0 much . lacquers and varnishes, while Syloid AL-1 rates high as a 
‘ase the ‘ , : protective additive to aluminum paints. 
In. actu. ys ; Other Davison Silicas are used to impart microporosity 
er-fert. - + to rubber, as an anti-caking agent in insecticides and other 
Juickly, powders, to preserve plastic molding powders, and impart 
- This specific qualities to paper stocks. In fact, Silica Gel, with 
0, high its unique amorphous physical structure has a practically 
- limitless potential. 
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cuts. Find out today how Davison can dry up your moisture headaches 
like with an efficiency that will result in substantial savings to you. 
two- Experienced representatives who “know their silicas”” may be reached 
the by calling, wiring or writing: The Marketing Division of 
: Davison Chemical Company, a Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
on at 101 North Charles Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
tiny 

, Progress Through Chemistry 
vho DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
but Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
a Baltimore 3, Maryland 

Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 

for Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides, sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers, 
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| What's New In 


' 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


by Tommy TRUCKER 








More and more manufacturers of heavy 
equipment are turning to wagon trucks 
and trailers for transporting raw material 
and finished products in their plants. With 
none of the itations of cranes or other 
fixed equipment, wagon trucks are being 
used to haul tremendously heavy loads 
on long or short moves anywhere in the 
manufacturing and storage areas. 

Munitions makers, earth moving equip- 
ment manufacturers, foundries and dozens 
of other heavy industries are using 
THOMAS Heavy-Duty Wagon Trucks 
for hauling loads weighing up to 70 tons. 
Since these THOMAS ‘‘Job-Suited’’ 
Trucks can be ordered in capacities rang- 
ing from 10 to 70 tons, with deck sizes 
and the placing of stake pockets to meet 
specific uirements, they can be loaded 
and untenied faster and easier, and will 
hold their loads safely and securely. 





| 


With heavy steel plate decks built on 
rugged structural steel frames, THOMAS 


Heavy-Duty Trucks have three or more 
lengthwise members—depending on the 
weight and type of loads to be carried. 
Welded into a rigid, one-piece unit these 
trucks will stand up under the stress and 
strain of many years of hard service. 
Available with rubber-tired or steel wheels. 
All wheels ng with roller bearings. 

For utmost flexibility, THOMAS 
Wagons have a fifth wheel equipped with 
large ball bearings to provide a steerin 
arrangement that handles the wagon wit 
maximum ease and safety . . . assures eas 
maneuvering and positioning of the truc' 
no matter how large or heavy the load. 

Standard equipment includes a ring grip 
**Safety”’ tongue that will not drop to the 
floor. A choice of standard rear couplers 
is also available. 

The heavy-duty Wagon Truck above is 
typical of those THOMAS designs and 
builds to customer’s ‘‘Job-Suited” re- 





There is a THOMAS Representative in 


every Trade Area. Write, wire or phone 
for ‘‘How To Buy”’ folders describing the 
complete THOMAS line of Trai ers, 

cks, Casters, Wheels **Jak-Tung’ 
One-Handling Systems. 


HOMAS 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
541 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa 
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good deal of leeway—and, almost always, 
they seem to err on the generous side. 

Besides the deep cut in allotments, 
the new law tries to keep a tighter rein 
on production in two main ways: 

eIt lowers the minimum allot- 
ment from seven-tenths to five-tenths of 
an acre. This was by far the most 
controversial part of the law, and went 
through only after much wrangling and 
bitter debate. 

e It increases the penalty for mar- 
keting tobacco grown on acreage over 
the allotment from 50% to 75% of the 
previous year’s average market price. 
¢ Proposals—Tobacco men think the 
Agriculture Dept. can also get better 
control by tightening its administration. 
Recommendations are that Agriculture: 

¢ Require annual aerial surveys to 
disclose hidden tobacco patches not in- 
cluded in allowable acreage. (This is 
already done on a limited scale.) 

e Make the men who measure acre- 
age work in two-man teams—and in 
counties in which neither lives. 

But, more and more, responsible 
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Peanut Prices 


burley men are centering their think 
on quality instead of acreage conta 
They think better tobacco will by 
prices high enough to offset losses 
lower production, especially since } 
ers are now eagerly seeking q 
tobacco to mix with the lower gm 
stuff that’s on hand. And they feel t 
the best hope for narrowing the gy 
between production and consumptig 
lies in winning most of the growers q 
to this point of view. 

Burley is in a worse fix than othe 
types of tobacco for several reasons, Py 
one thing, last year’s yield on the othe 
types was about as expected, instead ¢ 
being more than 20% higher as 
burley’s case. For another, burley 5 
much more dependent than other types 
on U.S. cigarette consumption. Vey 
little burley is exported, and about 85% 
of its domestic use is in Cigarette 
Finally, government price-proppers hay 
been able to keep a much tighter rep 
on production of other tobaccos. Bur 
ley is the only variety that has minimum 
allotments under the law. 
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Growers Gag 


Peanut prices have shot up so fast 
and so far (chart) that they've left 
users gasping. Last year, a bad drought 
in the Southeast cut the crop of Span- 
ish and Runner goobers—the manufac- 
turing kinds used in candy and peanut 
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butter—to about half of normal. Asa 

result, prices for these varieties aie NOW — 

40% to 50% higher than they were a 

year ago. - 
The crop of Virginia peanuts—the 

kind you eat straight or salted—was only 
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a 
ra The best in packaged air conditioners. 3-15 
ton capacity. Easily directed airflow. Muggy Weather 
a Control. Modern, streamlined cabinets. 5 year war- 
..  fanty on new all-in-one refrigerating system covers 
e both parts and replacement labor. 
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Thermo-Disc laboratory t 


echnician testing temperature controls for use on home appliances. 













G-E Packaged Air Conditioner (right) provides exactly the right “weather” for test operations. 


Where temperature controls are put through their 
paces... G-E Air Conditioning controls the temperature 


IT TAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW COST AIR CONDITIONING 
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Installation by G-E trained contractors. Here 
(standing) Mr. William Albaugh of Refrigeration 
Distribution Company, G-E Distributors in Canton, 
Ohio, shows Mr. John D. Boleskey of Thermo-Disc 
how neat, zone-controlled installation will be made. 








If your coffee was just right this 
morning, or if your clothes were 
dried indoors in a modern dryer, you 
probably have Thermo-Disc, Inc. to 
thank. For their bi-metallic thermal 
discs assure the dependable auto- 
matic operation of temperature con- 
trols and over-temperature protectors 
for dozens of electrical appliances 
and heating devices. 


To make sure that there isn’t the 
remotest chance of their products 
failing in service, Thermo-Disc runs 
exhaustive tests on them under the 
most carefully controlling condi- 
tions. As an example of this, one 
testing operation requires that air 
temperature be maintained within 
3 degrees. Two 5-ton G-E Packaged 
Air Conditioners with heating coils 
assure this extremely close control, 


summer and winter. In addition, they 
provide pleasant working conditions, 
and protect expensive testing equip- 
ment from dust and high humidity. 


Whatever you make or sell, 
whether your place of business is 
large or small, G-E Packaged Units 
will give you effective, low-cost air 
conditioning that will meet your 
own requirements exactly. Your con- 
sulting engineer or G-E dealer will 
be glad to make recommendations for 
the most advantageous installation. 


Hurry, Hurry, Hurry, and you can 
enjoy better business, better working 
conditions this summer with G-E Air 
Conditioning! Call your G-E dealer 
today, or write General Electric Co., 
Commercial & Industrial Air Con- 
ditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 






clues: 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate— 
$5.00 per line ($2.50 per line for position wanted ads), 
minimum 3 lines. Allow & average words as line; count 
2 words for bor number. Address box number replies c/o 
Business Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 68 Post St 


EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 

Chief Engineer. Leading manufacturer of in- 
dustrial high vacuum equipment requires Grad- 
uate Engineer to supervise Engineering Depart- 
nent. This position requires ten years mini- 
mum experience including demonstrated super- 
visory ability plus B.S. Electrical, Mechanical 
and Chemical Engineering. Please send detailed 
resume and an indication of your salary re- 
quirements in confidence to: Assistant Secretary 
—National Research Corp., 70 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass 

== Selling Opportunity Offered 
Metal Powder Parts Manufacturer wants estab- 
lished representation in Metro. N. Y., Northern 
Ohio, and Missouri. RW-6076, Business Week. 
=== Executive Employment Service 
Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 
man! Nation's largest agency offers confiden- 
tial, “Coast to Coast” service. Write giving age, 
education and experience. Free pamphlet. Em- 
ployers send complete job description, Graeb- 
ner’s Executive Exchange—116 So. Michigan, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
=> Position Ww. ted 
Mexico—Latin American—CPA, well qualified, 
good personality seeks accounting or selling po- 
sition in Latin America. PW-6088, Business- 
Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? All Languages. Catalogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs. Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

New products for sale, license or franchise. 
Write Digest Cl, P. O. Box 2052, Austin, Texas. 
Want New Cost-Cutting Ideas on Sales Control 
Methods? You can have the easy-to-use data 
you need to push sales to new highs in 1955... 
to help you to make the most of sales trends, 
opportunities to anticipate and correct un- 
productive effort. Remington Rand Business 
Services Centers prepare Sales Analysis & Con- 
trol Reports for executives on high speed 
punched card equipment from your records 
as they stand now and without your hiring 
additional personnel. Let us give you, without 











cost or obligation, a concise and complete 
description of how these vital reports can bene- 
fit you. Contact the Remington Rand office near 
you and ask for BSD22, or write to Business 


Services Department, Room 1405, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Dd 


gistered Patent eo pe 
Patent Information Book, without ligation. 
G. Miller, 45BW2, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Read Rudd-Melikian’s display cartoon ad in this 


copy of Business Week on page 156. See how 
you can have a steady income from your own 
business. Choice franchises open. Factory train- 
ing. Write Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1947 N, How- 
ard St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


EQUIPMENT 











For Sale 
Motors, Generators, Transformers, New and 
Rebuilt — World’s Largest Inventory Electric 


Y 


Equipment Co., Rochester, N. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Complete Industrial Directory 1955-1956 Greater 


New York Industrial! Directory is now ready for 
distribution. The first complete book of its kind 
ever published for New York City, the volume 
consists of two sections and totals 1,364 pages. 
This book can be used for a prospect list, buy- 
ers guide, mailing list or reference guide, etc, 
The first section lists all (over 32,000) manufac- 
turing concerns alphabetically by county, with 
name, address, telephone, products made, 
owner, partners, pres., vice-pres., treas., secty., 
adv. mgr., plant supt., sales mgr., purch. agt., 
personnel mar., traffic mgr., office mgr., capital- 
ization, number of employees ‘n office, number 
in factory, square footage of plant, territorial 
scope of operations, main office, plant, sales 
and showroom locations. The second section 
consists of a classified buyers guide, with the 
same firms listed, showing products originating 
in this area, listed alphabetically according to 
specific product together with name and ad- 
dress of producer, $40.00 per copy. Order on 5 
day approval or send check with money back 
guarantee. Greater New York Industrial Direc- 
tory, Inc., Dept. 2010, 401 Broadway, New York. 








slightly off, but the acute shortage of 
other kinds put pressure on Virginias, 
and prices are up about 20%. 

Normally, there is a tight import 
quota on peanuts—850 tons a year 
(compared with the annual consump- 
tion of well over 300,000 tons—and a 
7¢ a |b. tariff besides. Last month, 
the shortage forced Pres. Eisenhower 
to lift the quota to allow 25,500 tons 
to come in through the end of June, 
at an additional 2¢ per lb. duty. 
¢ Too Little—Since the Agriculture 
Dept.’s most conservative estimate of 
the shortage put it at around 40,000 
tons—allowing for decreased consump- 
tion due to higher prices—the new 
quota made scarcely a dent in prices. 

Peanut users wanted a hike in the 
quota to more than 200,000 tons. Do- 
mestic growers were opposed. They felt 
they had already taken a beating from 
the short crop, and didn’t want a flood 
of foreign nuts cracking the market at 
that point. Shellers, who had already 
bought up large inventories at the old 
prices, backed the growers. 

At midweek users were expecting 
that the President would order an- 
other quota boost. While the new 
crop will be fairly good, it won’t start 
coming through until August, and then 
only in small amounts. Also, ,manu- 
facturing pipelines will have to be re- 
filled at that time. So, users argue, 
unless help is forthcoming from Wash- 
ington, the shortage will last through 
September or October. 


Biggest Price Cut Puts 
Titanium at $3.95 a Lb. 


Last week Titanium Metals Corp. 
of America announced a 55¢ per Ib. 
cut in the price of titanium sponge— 
the biggest cut since the metal went 
into commercial production in 1948. A 
few days later du Pont, the other big 
producer, announced it would follow 
suit. This brings the price down to 
$3.95 per Ib. 

Titanium sponge is an intermediate 
stage of the primary metal: The ore is 
processed into sponge, then the sponge 
is melted down into ingots to be fabri- 
cated into mill shapes. 

TMCA selis very little sponge on 
the open market; it uses most of its 
own production and sells mainly fabri- 
cated and _ semi-fabricated products. 
The company also cut prices for these 
mill products by $1 to $3 per Ib. 

Because of its special and beguiling 
properties—a combination of strength, 
light weight, and corrosion resistance— 
titanium has an excellent potential mar- 
ket. Two things have held it back so 
far: high cost and limited supply. En- 
gineers, feeling that they couldn’t de- 
pend on an adequate and continuous 


supply, have been reluctant to use 4 
tanium in their designs. 

The search for lower-cost process 
for producing titanium sponge has bee 
going on for years. Meanwhile, th 
situation is helped by price cuts like 
the current one, which TMCA attrib 
utes to “growing efficiency and sy 
tained capacity operation.” Substantig 
new capacity—as well as small pilot 
plant research projects on new prop. 
ess—is already on the books, wil 
increase available supplies this year and 
next. 





COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





Crude oil production has been break. 
ing all records over the past few weeks, 
Gasoline stocks are also at an alltime 
high, 5.5-million bbl. more than at this 
time last year—when high stocks kept 
prices wobbly all through the summer 
driving season. 

. 
Copper users will get more help from 
the government. Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization announced last week that 
during the second quarter it will divert 
into the open market 17,500 tons of 
copper scheduled for the stockpile. 

s 
Coffee prices have stopped falling, at 
least for the time being. Reports that 
Brazil and Colombia have agreed on 
measures to stabilize prices have helped 
the market. 

* 
Zinc prices went up 4¢ a lb. this week 
—to 12¢ for the basic Prime Westem 
grade. Demand is very good, particu- 
larly for the diecasting grades; the com- 
bination of government stockpiling and 
good consumer buying has _ brought 
zinc stocks to their lowest level since 
mid-1953. 

. 
Animal feed supplies will probably be 
at a new record this year. The carryover 
is very large, and farmers plan to put 
6% more acreage into feed grains this 
year than last. Price supports on com, 
oats, barley, and sorghums will all be 
under 1954 levels. 

» 
Du Pont lowered prices of high ten- 
acity rayon yarns—used for tire cord— 
by 3¢ a Ib. last week. The company had 
raised the price by the same amount 
early in March, but had to cut back 
when other big rayon producers didn’t 
follow along. 

e 
Agriculture Secy. Ezra Benson has 
hiked the wheat set-aside to 50(-mil- 
lion bu.—the legal maximum. Since 
this wheat doesn’t enter into price 
support calculations, the action may 
keep the wheat support from dropping 
again in 1956—an election year. 
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GAW: The New Issue in Our Econom 


The proposal of a guaranteed annual wage is the big- 
gest issue in labor management relations since the union 
movement itself came of age. Its importance can be 
gauged not only by the amount of heated debate but the 
wide area of disagreement that it has engendered. The 
extravagant claims of the unions and the counter claims 
of management have only clouded the issue and stamped 
it with emotional bias. 

In a special report on the GAW (page 80), Business 
Week has examined all sides of the issue. The report 
will not end the debate. On the contrary, it is intended 
only as a device that puts GAW into focus and pre- 
sents the facts in the case. Thus it provides a clearer 
idea of what is involved for business and businessmen. 

At the moment the GAW proposal involves only the 
United Auto Workers and the giants of the auto indus- 
try, General Motors and Ford. But as the auto industry 
is to be the pace maker and the pattern setter, it is clear 
that what happens in the Detroit negotiations will inevi- 
tably affect industry as a whole. And what affects indus- 
try immediately concerns our entire economy. 


The Ideal Is Good 


We believe that most people will support the idea 
that it would be nice if all workers could be assured 
steady jobs at all times. If we could accomplish this, we 
would be a long, long way towards the goal of permanent 
prosperity. It would also mean a great social advance. 
For an economy where men can be assured of stable em- 
ployment is much more healthy than an economy where 
a man can't be sure that today’s job will still be his 
tomorrow. 

But there is a real question whether the ‘UAW’’s pres- 
ent proposals really carry us closer to these social and 
economic goals. Its plan, by itself, does not provide 
for steady work; rather, it would pay a worker for not 
working. The UAW is depending on management to 
do two things: (1) assume the cost of GAW; and, then 
(2) offset this new cost by introducing more efficient and 
stable manufacturing operations, which will in turn bring 
about stable employment. 

It’s quite probable that GAW would, in fact, enforce 
production stabilization. But it is not the sort of stability 
that either management or labor would like. 

For instance, if Detroit agreed to a GAW plan and 
considered that its expense would have to be met by 
stabilized production, many economists believe that it 
would mean a very low level of production. True, this 
might mean a potential loss of business. But it would 
also mean a safe, if small, return to stockholders while 
the work force received full pay every week in the year. 

This, of course, was not the way the auto industry 
became the most dynamic sector of our entire industrial 
fabric. It is not the way, surely, that Detroit has acted in 
the past year. Instead of playing it safe and conserva- 


tively, the automobile companies went full steam ahgg 
with new models and increased production. This hg 
competitive race has been the mainspring behind th 
recovery in other sectors and in the economy as a whok 

If Detroit did not have this dynamic attitude, 
instead, it decided to go slow in order to digest GAW 
it would have an immediate impact on the rest of fhe 
economy. Less steel would be needed, and all industrig 
—plateglass, tires, textiles—connected with Detroit woul 
immediately feel the pinch. 

The capital goods industry would also suffer. If bug 
ness ever took on the placid attitude that it preferred a 
assured market rather than an ever growing market, ther 
would be a slowdown in buying new plant and equip 
ment. There might be no real effort to adapt for techno 
logical change. Machinery and tool makers would fe 
forced to a slower pace, for if autos could be sold without 
say, power brakes or newfangled steering wheels, why 
go to the expense of making such changes? 

Thus, if a conservative, stand-pat attitude ever took 
hold in Detroit, it would not only mean that the dyna 
mism was gone from our most dynamic industry. Through 
its position as the nation’s biggest and most compelling 
customer, its leaden impact might destroy the dynamic 
nature of our entire economy. 


Can We Stand Its Changes? 


GAW is relatively untested. It is a great unknown. It 
may bring good; but it also may be a Pandora’s box of 
insurmountable burdens. The only thing that is know 
for sure is that its initiation will fix a new and unexplored 
obligation upon employers. 

Changes would not come all at once 
probable that any agreement in Detroit will call for a 
modified version of the GAW. If, for instance, manage- 
ment and labor agree to assuring that all 10-vear-men 
receive a guaranteed wage, it will hardly seem like am 
change at all. 

But such an agreement in principle can be the thin 
edge of the wedge. Next year, the UAW may demand 
a guarantee for all 5-year men, or all 2-year men, or for 
any worker who has been employed for 30 days. Once 
the principle of getting pay for no work is agreed on, the 
unions must ask for more and more and more. The end 
may be that the unions themselves will encroach so far 
on management's right to manage that today’s captains 
of industry may be the buck privates of tomorrow. 

We believe that both labor and management should 
look for ways and means to assure workers of steady jobs 
with growing incomes. But no plan that curbs the dyna- 
mism of American industry should be considered. This 
spirit is the essence of our success as a nation. It is this 
spirit that must be preserved and fostered in planning 
guaranteed annual wage, or any reasonable facsimile 
thereof. 


It is more 
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Chippendale never had it so good! 


Just as the furniture designer visualized it . . . right from 
the mill! This dinette table edging. . . custom extruded 
aluminum by Harvey . . . is beautiful from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view, because it simplifies fabrication. 
And it’s beautiful to the customer, because it’s permanent, 
doesn’t rust, chip, or scratch, and is easy to clean. All in 
all... a product easier to make, easier to sell. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 

















HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Custom extrusions like this .. . to your design... are 
natural for Harvey, where the “special” jobs are every- 
day business. When a Harvey Field Engineer is working 
with you, you’re sharing in 40 years of practical imagina- 
tion, backed by the world’s largest independent alumi- 
num extrusion facility. If you would like one of our 
engineers to look at your product, write or call us today. 


To install this custom Harvey 
Aluminum Extrusion, the 
plywood table top is simply 
rabbeted, the self-anchoring 
extrusion pressed into place, 
and the top surface cemented 
on even with the extrusion’s 
top edge. A special hook 

at the bottom engages a 
reinforcing clip ...and the 
job is done. As a start for 
ideas about your own 
product, send today for 

your copy of “Aluminum 
Extrusions.” 


RESEARCH ... DEVELOPMENT . . « PRODUCTION — Harvey does all three as a leading independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings, hollow 


sections, structurals, rod and bar, forging stock, pipe, tubes, impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products. Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application. 


































Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical :~ =2::: 


Home strotoh that seta the pace iw salon 


t our materials, 
Goodrich 
Rose Building, 
le address: Good- 
chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


} |' RE’S an example of how Geon poly- 


vinyl materials can improve a prod- 
uct, make it more saleable. This newly 
designed vacuum cleaner is headed for 
stardom in a highly competiti 


The manufacturer 
the versatile qualiti és) to n 
the machine mor . “gio 
stronger. The Ge . Sipe thy 
can be cleaned b i 
lighter, and actu 
15 feet! It is abrgss 
yanked around thak 


The furniture gu 


GEON RESINS « GOOD- 


ments are made from Geon rigid vinyl 
materials for better abrasion resistance, 
cleaner colors, and no distortion. The 
fingers on the litter pickers are made of 
flexible Geon—a big improvement over 
bristles. 


This cleaner points up how the use of 
on in either new or redesigned prod- 
ve. s offers advantages over other materials. 
repn in its many forms is available for 


f@&afusion, injection and slush molding, 
ies 7 


Yping, coating or spraying. There's a 
ofitable Geon application in your 
usiness future. 


To find out more 
please write Dept. J-4, B. F 
Chemical Company 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Ca 


PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 





